


MECHNOLOGY DEPT: 


Bruce Brown 


Bruce K. Brown, newly made director of Standard Oil 
Co. (Ind.), is general manager of research and development 
for that company, supervising a staff of 400 highly trained 
specialists. 
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They 
LOAD RIGHT 


The most important bulk plant appliance is 
the valve which loads the truck tanks. The 
Morrison Fig. 119 is just that kind of valve. 


It is slow in closing, but not too slow. It 
is always safe, sure and reliable. 


The slow closing mechanism takes the jar and 
pound from overworked lines. It gives abso- 
lute protection for meter equipment. The 
valve is also made with adjustable closing 
features. It is the ideal valve. for pump 
loading. Write for folder and prices. 
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THE NEW LIGHT MACKS — 


All the Bulldog stamina that’s made Mack world-famous! 


EAVY-DUTY “Bulldog” Mack 
stamina in a “light” truck! With 
the rugged dependability and money- 
saving service that’s made Mack world- 
famous! Thousands of enthusiastic own- 
ers are finding that the new Macks slash 
hauling costs—boost profit margins. 
These amazingly sturdy and econom- 
ical new light Macks start in the 1-ton 
range—at $675.00 for standard chassis 
f.o.b. Allentown, Pa. Cab, body, and 
taxes extfra. 
NEW DORP DAIRY, Inc., FINDS HAULING COSTS 
UNUSUALLY LOW WITH MODEL ED MACKS... 
“TI can truthfully say that in performance 
and economy they are the best delivery 
units we ever had.” 
Arthur Krichner, President 
Stapleton, S.I., New York City 


MACK TRUCKS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y 
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THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF TRUCKS IN THE WORLO—1 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 
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346 FRONT ST 
STAPLETON. S.!. 


To 45 TONS AND ALL “HEAVY-DUTY!” 
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‘GRAND OLD MAN oF MARKETING 


From supplying neighbors with kerosine for 

their lamps 64 years ago, to directing an oil 
marketing company with a 700,000-gal. terminal on 
the Illinois river, 3 bulk plants, and 6 tank trucks, 
is the one-sentence “success story” of William M. 
Schemerhorn selected as the Grand Old Man of 
Marketing at the 1940 International Petroleum Ex- 
position at Tulsa. 


Mr. Schemerhorn at 84 is still active head of 
Schemerhorn Oil Co., La Salle, Ill. 


Looking over his 64 years of marketing petroleum 
products, he believes that “competition isn’t as stiff 
as it used to be.” When he sold kerosine in 1876 
to his first customer at Earlville, Ill., his only com- 
petitor was Standard Oil Co. “Quite a few started 
and failed in those days,” he reflected. 


* 





p' W. M. SCHEMERHORN 


Mr. Schemerhorn is credited with building tthe 
first bulk plant in Illinois, at Earlville in 1884. 

Kerosine accounted for bulk of the sales with 
some lubricating oil for farm machinery. Mules 
were used to pull the company’s 3 delivery wagons 
and came to Know the routes as well as the driver, 
Mr. Schemerhorn recalled. 


In 1900, the business was moved to La Salle 
which provided a larger market. Standard was still 
virtually the only competitor. For 25 years Mr. 
Schemerhorn and H. G. Warren operated as a part- 
nership. At one time the firm supplied 7 states 
with miner’s oil. 

Today, the Schemerhorn Oil Co. with its terminal 
on the Illinois river at Peru, Ill., and 3 bulk plants 
supplies 4 company-owned service stations and 
more than 50 dealers stations with a complete line 
of petroleum products. 
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Picket Banned 
By Injunction, 
Called ‘Racket’ 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
CLEVELAND, May 27. 
Branding recent picketing activi- 
ties of Gasoline Station Opera- 
tors and Helpers (A. F. of L.) 
Union, as “a racket, not spelled 
with a ‘q,’ but r-a-c-k-e-t,”” Com- 
mon Pleas Judge Walter Mc- 
Mahon here granted John Robin- 
son, Cleveland leased station 
operator, a temporary restrain- 
ing order to prohibit union 

picketing. 
warned that any 


attempt to 


land was “eligible” 
| membership. 
Moreover, J ud ge McMahon) 


break this restraining order 
would be dealt with severely. 


The injunction was granted 
when Mr. Robinson testified 
that his station was. being 


picketed because he refused to 
join the union. Moreover, no 
labor dispute exists between 
him and his one employe, Mr. 
Robinson declared. This single 
employe was said to receive 
more than union scale of wages 
and was Satisfied. 


Seeks Lessee Members 


Attorneys for the union con- 
tended that Mr. Robinson as 
a Station lessee was an “em- 
ploye” of Shell Oil Co., his sup- 
plier, not an independent dealer, 
for union 


Phil Hannah, business agent 


iof the union, is reported making 


Anti-Trust Suits Aim 


At Lower 


a drive to bring all 
lessees into his union. 

Judge McMahon stated that 
this case was opened on the 
theory that there was a dispute 
over wages and working con- 
ditions. But as Mr. Robinson’s 
one employe “says he has no 
wage dispute, has no trade dis- 
pute with his employer, and his 
working conditions are all right 
and he has never authorized 
anybody to act as his agent in 
any manner for the purposes of 
protection,” the restraining or- 
der was granted. 





station 





Dealers Subpoenaed by Grand Jury 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, May 27. 
Justice department’s anti-trust 
division is investigating ‘“stabili- 
zation” efforts of local gasoline 
retailers, with officials declar- 
ing that if newspaper accounts 
were true there was “clearly in- 
dicated” a violation of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act—the same 
law under which major oil com- 
panies were indicted at Mad- 
ison, Wis. Subpoenas for books 
and records have been issued 

by grand jury, officials said. 

Loreal yetailers, plagued for 
many months by price wars 
with nearly every station in the 
city giving discounts of ‘2c off 
for cash” and advertising this 
with huge signs, brought in an 
out-of-town organizer to 
what could be done. 

Announced plan was to edu- 
cate the public on evils of price 
wars, how such price wars hurt 
the entire community by lessen- 
ing the purchasing power of 
station operators and their em- 
ployes, and to discourage pur- 
chasing at cut-prices. 

A mass meeting of 500 deal- 
ers was held the night of May 


see 


20 at the Shoreham Hotel. Fol- 
lowing morning, one of the 
Washington newspapers _ ear- 
ried a front-page news item 
(see cut in adjoining column) 


on the meeting, headlined: 


Gas Dealers Agree 
To End Price War, 
Hike Rate 2 Cents 

The news story stated that 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Newspaper Story Which Started Probe 
Of Gasoline Retailers in Washington 
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This is a facsimile of front-page 
May 21, which purports to 


ber’s face was pockmarked. 


Gas Dealers Agree 
To End Price War, 


Hike Rate 2 Cents 


Washington gasoline prices in ef- 
fect will increase 2 cents a gallon | be cong 
Dealers last night voted to | been s 
cease returning 2 cents a gallon for | 
cash in a price-cutting war. 
Agreement was reached by more 
than 500 members of the District 
Gasoline Dealers Association at a 
hectic dinner session at the Shore- 
ham Hotel. Every dealer “with the | city, 
exception of a very few,” will be) to tel 
affected, officials said. 
John H. Donahue, from Pitts- | pro 
burgh, Pa., who successfully ended | Eng 
gasoline warfare in his home coun- 


unanimous support to a truce. 
was called here by the association. 

Discounts for commercial vehicles 
will continue, 







| by fire. 


No 















| with 
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it was agreed. 


news item in Washington Post, 
be an account of meeting 


of Washington gasoline retailers 


‘Gas’ Prices 


N.P.N. News Bureau 


WASHINGTON, May 27 - 
Lower gasoline prices is the 


goal of Department of Justice 
in its prospective anti-trust liti- 
gation involving oil industry. 

Neither the road nor the 
vehicle, however, have been de- 
termined. Bills of complaint are 
being drafted and redrafted in 
the department. Officials hope 
that within several weeks the 
case will be whipped into final 
shape for filing in court. 

While the department hasn’t 
built the vehicle for reaching its 
goal, there are numerous parts 
lying around its workshop—the 
division. Some __in- 
formation about these “parts” 
has been gained by NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NEWS from dis- 
with anti-trust attor- 
neys about past and prospective 
oil cases and from study of pro- 
nouncements by Thurman Ar- 
nold, anti-trust chief. But de- 
tails are Jacking. 


anti-trust 


cussions 


Department’s Attitude 

For what it is worth, here is 
NPN’s impression of justice de- 
partment’s current attitude, 
policy and reasoning—logical or 
not—-about the oil industry: 

An “uneconomic system of 
distribution” exists in the oil in- 
dustry. Pipeline profits are 
used by integrated companies 
to subsidize “losses” in their 
marketing branches. Pipeline 
profits should be passed on to 
consumers in reduced prices for 
gasoline. 

To eliminate this “burden” on 
distribution, it will be necessary 
to break up the “vertical com- 
binations” production, trans- 
portation, refining and market- 
ing—-in the oil industry. 

Pipelines both crude and 
gasoline lines should be di- 
vorced from oil company owner- 
ship and control to eliminate 
use of profits to subsidize mar- 
keting operations. 


Marketing Divorcement 
Marketing divorcement at 
least of retail outlets and, prob- 

ably, wholesale distribution 
is necessary to assure consum- 
ers of benefit of lowest-cost 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Air Defense Program 
Pushed on All Fronts 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, May 27. 
Laying groundwork for launch- 
ing a national defense program 
running into several billions of 
dollars, is going ahead here at 
the White House, Capitol, 
ecutive departments, and in con- 
ferences attended by represen- 
tatives of government and _ in- 

dustry. 

It was apparent today that 
the “hurrah” stage was over 
with President Roosevelt’s “fire- 
side chat” of Sunday night 
sounding a calm and a “no 
panic” note. 

The airplane engine program 
was still stymied, pending de- 
cision by Army and Navy and 


aircraft advisory personnel as 
to exact types of planes and 
necessary engines to be built. 


Once types are selected designs 
will be frozen to the selected 
types and industry will know 
what it will be expected to 
build. 


No Bottle-Neck in Tools 

The second government-indus- 
try meeting May 27 with the 
machine tool manufacturers dis- 
Sipated earlier expectations that 
a “bottle-neck” existed as to ma- 
chine tools which would delay 
the tooling of industry to proc- 
ess the defense program. This 
perhaps was understood as one 
of the most constructive devel- 
ypments so far. 

Congress May Stay 

Congress probably will com- 
plete legislative program un- 
derlying defense program with- 
in a week. Prospect of ad- 
journment about June 8 or 15th 
as planned by leaders became 
increasingly doubtful commenc- 
ing with developments early this 
week. 

Rising demand for promulga- 
tion of defense tax program 
raises definite possibility, if not 
probability, of Congress remain- 


ing in continuous session ex- 
cept for short recesses over 
political conventions. 

Gravity of European War 
situation accentuated by Bel- 


gian surrender will strengthen 
demand that Congress remain in 
session. Prospect of tax bill 
now projects Federal gasoline 
tax hike to foreground with vir- 
tual certainty of a raise un- 
der either a temporary tax rais- 
ing measure now or a considered 
revenue program later. 
FDR on Radio 
President Roosevelt’s “politi- 
eal blitzkrieg” on the national 
defense bandwagon has slowed 
down to the unspectacular with 
concentration on details now in 


ex 


order. This involves setting up 
of National Defense Emergency 
Co-ordination Group which will 
be integrated with the general 
machinery of government. 

The President, in his Sunday 
night radio address, said men 
now engaged in private industry 
will be called in to help with the 
program. 

Business Men to Help 


“The functions of the _ busi- 
ness men whose assistance we 


are calling upon will be to co- 
ordinate this program—to see 


to it that all of the plants con- 
tinue to operate at maximum 
speed and efficiency.” 

As seen by the President, the 
program calls upon “the re- 
sources, the efficiency and the 


ingenuity of American manu- 
facturers of war materials of 
all kinds—airplanes, tanks, 


guns, ships and all of the hun- 
dreds of products that go into 
this material.” 

He said “Private industry will 
continue to be the source of 
most of this material; and pri- 


vate industry will have to be|as are best suited for military 


speeded up to produce it at the 
rate and efficiency called for by 
the needs of the times.” 

Although not indicating what 
form government advances of 
capital for plant expansion will 
take, plans now under consid- 
eration call for either govern- 
ment construction of plants or 
additions having no peace-time 
market and leasing of same to 
industry, or government loans 
for construction of such facili- 
ties upon an amortized basis so 
borrower can repay out of de- 
fense orders and not be left 
holding the bag in case produc- 
tion shuts down. 


Labor Question 


An angle 
President 


stressed by the 
relates to protection 
against price-increase _ spirals. 
While assuring labor existing 
wage-hour benefits will be re- 
tained, the Chief Executive 
served notice that minority 
groups among workers will not 
be permitted to break up con- 
tinuity of employment (or pro- 
duction). 

So far, it is felt here, indus- 
try has met every challenge of- 
fered by the government in its 
defense program. Until the 
government’s. airplane design 
program is formulated, indus- 
try will have to mark time. 


Administration Unworried 
Over Oil's Place in Plan 


Meanwhile, there has been no 
specific intimation to oil indus- 
try as to what is expected of it 
other than cryptic announce- 
ment at the White House that 
some stand-by refining facilities 
for making aviation gasoline 
will be needed. The prospect 
most obvious of all to the indus- 
try, i.e. more space to store re- 
serve supplies well as en- 
larged requirements of a tre- 
mendous air force and a mech- 
anized army, apparently is not 
regarded as important at this 
time here. 


as 


Administration quarters, 
while disposed to let industry 
do the job, are not disposed to 
turn the reins over to industry 
but rather prefer to hitch-up in- 
dustry in the team which is go- 
ing to produce what the de- 
fense program calls for. The 
feeling exists in Administration 
circles that it has power under 
existing law enacted in 1916 
whereby, in a national emer- 
gency short of war, it may com- 
pel industry to fulfill national 
defense needs and to do so 
promptly. 

A $200,000,000 machine tool] 
program was laid before the 
machine tool manufacturers by 
the Machine Tool Committee of 


Army & Navy Munitions Board 
with whom manufacturers met 
at War Department following a 
brief session with Secretary 
Morgenthau. The sum would 
be spent jointly by the govern- 
ment and industry. 

Much - discussed ‘“bottle-neck” 
in the machine tool industry was 
not borne out by industry’s re- 
action to Administration’s pro- 
gram. Industry members point- 
ed out that they could take pro- 
gram in their stride without 
any difficulty and without any 
expansion of present facilities. 


They are now operating at 
93% of capacity or on a $385,- 


000,000 annual production basis, 
and do not anticipate any diffi- 
culty in meeting the $200,000,- 
000 program outlined as_ im- 
mediate army and navy aircraft 
engine requirements. 

The $200,000,000 program was 
discussed by the machine tool 
industry at a meeting in Day- 
ton, Ohio on May 28. Industry 
will report back to Secretary 
Morgenthau on June 2. 

First step towards launching 
of national airplane expansion 


program was taken May 23, 
when Treasury Secretary Mor- 
genthau took steps to. stand- 


ardize production to such types 


| gine models are: 


needs. 


By so acting the Secretary 
laid foundations for speeding up 
construction through pooling of 
necessary patents with govern- 
ment and their release to all 
manufacturers participating in 
program. Experts have been re- 
tained to select best types for 
standardized production. Se- 
lections as to type will be made 
after consulting Army, Navy, 
Civil Aeronautics Authority and 
National Advisory Council for 
Aviation. 

Expert personnel is headed by 
Dr. George Jackson Mead, Vice 
Chairman of the National Ad- 
visory Council for Aviation, 
who is reputed to be the “great- 
est living authority on airplane 
engines.” , 

Dr. Mead has been an experi- 
mental engineer for airplane en- 
gines since World War days. 
He was chief engineer of the 
Wright Aeronautical Ccrp. in 
1920 to 1925 and vice president 
of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co. 
from 1925 to 1930. He has also 
been associated in a_ technical 


advisory capacity with the 
United Aircraft Corp. 
Another expert retained by 


Secretary Morgenthau is Prof. 
Edward Story Taylor, engine ex- 
pert borrowed from Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 
Other specialists who will help 
select standardized plane and en- 
Dr. Theodore 
von Karman, director of the 
Guggenheim Laboratory at 
California Institute of Tech- 
nology, a native of Hungary 
who directed an aeronautical 
laboratory at Aachen, Germany, 
before he came to United States 
in 1926; Dr. Clark B. Millikan, 
professor of aeronautics at Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, 
and Dr. A. E. Lombard, Jr., who 
has been associated with Cur- 
tiss Wright Corp. and its sub- 
sidiaries for 10 years. 


* * * 


Bulletin 


WASHINGTON-—No oil men 
included in President 
Roosevelt’s industrial advisory 
board for national defense an- 


were 


nounced late today. Members 
included: William S. Knudsen, 
General Motors; E. R. Stettin- 


ius, Jr., U. S. Steel; Sidney Hill- 
man, labor leader; Ralph Budd, 
Burlington railroad; Chester C. 
Davis, Federal Reserve Board; 
and Harriet Eliot, North Caro- 
lina University, as adviser on 
consumer prices. Wm. C. Me- 
Reynolds, one of the President’s 


secretaries was named _ secre- 
tary of the group which will 


function under the National De- 
fense Council made up of cab- 
inet members. No chairman 
was designated. 
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Jersey Uses 2 Sets of Tops, 


Splitting Heating Oil Season 


N.P.N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, May 27.—Split- 
ting up its 1940-41 heating oil 
season, Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey has included two sets of 
“top” prices in its contracts for 
the 12 months beginning June 1, 
with one set for the first 6 
months and another set—about 
half a cent higher—for the sec- 
ond 6 months. Contract terms 
also apply to contracts of Co- 
lonial Beacon Oil Co. (Jersey 
company subsidiary marketing 
in New York and New Eng- 
land). 

Like Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
which announced its contract 
terms on April 15, the Jersey 
company did not set “tops” on 
kerosine. 


Maximum Prices Set 


Maximum price in consumer 
contracts for No. 2 fuel is 7.25c 
from June 1 to Dec. 1, 1940, in- 
creasing to 7.75¢c from Dec. 1, 
1940 to May 31, 1941. Excep- 
tion is New York City, where 
“top” will be 7.70c from Dec. 
1, 1940 to May 31, 1941. Dis- 
tributor (supply) contracts carry 
maximum price of 5.25¢c up to 
Dec. 1, 1940, when it advances 
to 3: (De. 

“These maximum prices are 
basically the same at seaboard 
points from Boston to South 
Carolina”, the company said, 


land points will be determined 
by using these prices as a basis, 
then adding the _ additional 
freight charges. 

The Jersey company’s “tops’ 
for the second six months’ pe- 
riod (December-May, inclusive) 
are generally the same _ as 
those announced by _ Socony- 
Vacuum. At Boston, however, 
the 7.75c maximum established 
by the Jersey company is 0.15c 
lower than the 7.90c “top” set 
by Socony-Vacuum April 15. 


’ 


Below Socony’s ‘Tops’ 


For the first six months’ pe- 


riod, (June-November, — inclu- 
sive) New Jersey Standard’s 


“tops” throughout the Socony- 
Vacuum territory are below 
those announced by Socony. 
Examples are at New York and 
Boston, where the Jersey com- 
pany’s “top” of 7.25c is 0.45¢ be- 
low Socony’s 7.70c at New York, 
and 0.65¢e below Socony’s 7.90e at 
Boston. 

The six-months-at-a-time pol- 
icy was adopted because of the 
“difficulty in anticipating condi- 
tions affecting protection and 
prices in advance,’ New Jersey 
Standard stated in letters to its 
customers. The letters also 
warned that “due to changing 
conditions it may be necessary 
to withdraw this special price 
protection feature at any time. 
Withdrawal, however, will ap- 
ply only to those who have 


adding that “top” prices at in- failed to sign.” 


Fuel Oil Specifications and Sales 
May be Regulated in New York City 


N.P.N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, May 27.—-Regu- 
lation of fuel oil marketing in- 
cluding prescription of specifica- 
tions for residual and distillate 
fuels, has been proposed by the 
director of New York City’s 
Bureau of Weights and Meas- 
ures. Such regulations would 
be accomplished by revision of 
the city’s administrative code. 

Specifications required by the 
proposal call for Fahrenheit 
flash point minimums of 100 for 
No. 1, 110 for Nos. 2 and 3, 150 
for No. 4, 130 for No. 5, and 150 
for No. 6. Other specifications 
including pour point, water and 
sediment, carbon residue, ash, 
distillation, viscosity and sulfur 
content are listed. 

The new law would require 
$10 license fee for dealers, $10 
fee for “agents,” and $5 fee for 
each truck with 300 gal. or more 


capacity. Bona fide employees 
or salesmen are not classified 
agents under the proposal. 
Trucks delivering distillate 
fuels must have a metering de- 
vice capable of printing triplicate 
tickets showing amount in tank 
before and after delivery, and 
fuel must be measured on the 
basis of 60° F’. temperature. 


Oil Trucking Increases 
N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, May 27. 
An increase of 2.3% in petrole- 
um products’ transported’ by 
truck during April was recorded 
over March movement and 2.2‘ 
over April 1939 shipments, 
American Trucking Assn. an- 
nounced today. Petroleum prod- 
ucts accounted for “slightly 
more” than 10% of total truck 
tonnage of revenue freight 
hauled by motor carriers’ in 
April. 
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Anti-Trust Suits Aim 
At Lower ‘Gas’ Prices 


(Continued from page 9) 
yperation in marketing. (Wheth- 
er such would be- 
gin at refinery gate and include 
trucks and barges, is not clear.) 

Civil proceedings will be used 


divorcement 


because criminal indictments 
would not accomplish ends 
sought. Bill of complaint will 
allege objectives sought and 
state that only means of at- 


taining them is for court to or- 
der divorcement of pipelines 
and marketing operations. 

In divorcement 
proceedings, department has in 
mind an overall 
which will cover the whole 
“situation” allegations of un- 
fair marketing practices, ‘“exor- 
bitant” tanker rates, exchanges, 
allocation of markets, price- 
contro] measures, cracking pat- 
ent pools, and just about every- 
thing else which has ever been 
the subject of complaint agaist 
the major companies. 

Department is still undecided 


addition to 


anti-trust suit 


whether the divorcement suits 
will be included in the overall 
suit or filed separately. 


There will be no let-up in de- 
partment’s planning of these 
suits in view of national defense 
program. Both Attorney Gen- 
eral Jackson and Assistant At- 
torney General Arnold have in- 
dicated this opinion. It was 
the subject of a White House 
conference between President 
Roosevelt and Jackson; but any 
decision contrary to this view 
has not been intimated. 

Oil 
tions, 


industry trade associa- 
including national, re- 
gional and state, may be named 
as defendants in the overall 
suit. Check with departmental] 
sources tends to confirm reports 
in oil circles that American 
Petroleum Institute will be in- 
cluded. (There was no intima- 
tion as to what sort of “handle” 
would be used to pull trade as 
sociations into the case.) 
Attacks Price Differential 
Department was disappointed 
that Supreme Court’s decision in 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp. case did 
not result in “lower” gasoline 
prices. In “settling up” recent- 
lv with Ethyl] after the court 
decision (March 25), the cor- 
poration “came through” with 
an agreement to discontinue its 
requirement of a price differen- 
tial between regular and _ pre- 
mium leaded gasolines. (Ethvy1 


formerly required that tank- 
wagon price of Ethyl premium 
gasoline be 1.5c above same re- 
finer’s regular or housebrand 
“Q” gasoline; at retail, the re- 
quired differential between 
same refiner’s gasoline was 2c.) 

Fact that refiners, marketers 
and retailers have’ generally 
continued to maintain previous: 
ly-existing differentials between 
regular and premium leaded 
gasolines has determined the 
justice department to make 
breakdown of this differentia] 
one objective of its overall anti- 
trust suit. In other words, de. 
partment will seek to bring 
premium gasolines down _ to 
same level with regular grade. 


Madison Gave ‘Go Signal’ 

Department officials were 
agreeably surprised at the ex- 
tent of support received from 
U. S. Supreme Court in the 
Madison oil decision. Broad 
scope of this opinion strongly 
implements their anti-trust pro- 
gram, yet meant the reshaping 
of some plans—perhaps an en- 


larging of objectives. The 
Madison decision makes  offi- 
cials hopeful that they can 
make their divorcement suits 


“stick” in the Supreme Court, 
as well as any other novel 
remedy sought. 

Since the case will be “nation- 
wide,” department feels that it 
can be filed in virtually any 
federal district, yet odds are 
against the New York City dis- 
trict because of “crowded dock- 
et,” if not for other reasons. 
A court justice department’s 
Washington headquarters may 


be chosen. 
Socio-Economic Aspect 
Examination of the depart- 


ment’s position here in this case 
discloses a novel approach to an- 
ti-trust prosecution since it ap- 
pears based upon socio-economic 


reasoning not straight legal 
foundation. Possible use. of 


material developed as argument 
for legislative remedies. also 
was emphasized in some of de- 
partment’s expressions on this 
subject. 

Notwithstanding extensive an- 
ti-trust build-up at the depart- 
ment inquiring reporters were 
interested to note apparent will- 
ingness of department to discuss 
oil problem with the industry. 
Disinclination of department to 
guarantee absolute immunity 
under such a program, however, 
forecloses possibility of such an 
approach. 


Anti-Trust Fund Is ‘Ample’ 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, May 27. 
Justice Department Appropria- 
tion Act carries $1,325,000 for 
“enforcement of anti-trust and 
kindred laws” in fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1 as against $1,- 
209,000 provided for this activity 
in current fiscal year. Assistant 
Attorney Arnold had requested 
an increase of $1,000,000 in this 
appropriation. Department of- 
ficials assert funds received will 

be ample. 


Particulars Denied 
In California Suit 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

LOS ANGELES, May 25. 
Petitions for bills for particu- 
lars were denied 41 Pacific 
Coast oil companies by U. S. 
District Judge Paul J. McCor- 
mick here May 21. 
were charged with violating 
anti-trust by artificially 
maintaining prices and counsel 
for defendants sought to com- 
pel the government to set forth 
in detail the nature of the ac- 
cusations. 

The court held that granting 
demands of defendants would 
“enfeeble proper law enforce- 
ment in this field of economic 
order” and that the indictment 
itself gave adequate information 
of the extent of the charges. 

The government, however, 
was required to furnish a minor 
part of the information re- 
quested. 

Defendants, who had not yet 
pleaded, were ordered to appear 
in court June 3, when a date for 
the trial will probably be set. 


Companies 


laws 


Fines Slapped on 27 
For Improper Signs 
Under New York Law 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, May 27.—Viola- 
tion of New York’s price sign 
law cost 27 Staten Island station 
owners $10 fine each when they 
pleaded guilty 
Court at West 
last week. 

For the past month, a price 
war has been raging in Staten 
Isiand, with competing dealers 
offering 7 gals. for 95c, includ- 
ing taxes. Price signs as large 
as 3‘ ft. square were displayed. 
on the sidewalks to attract mo- 
torists’ attention. New York 
law requires that signs’ be 
posted only on pumps, and that 
they do not exceed 8 in. by 12 in. 


in Magistrate’s 
New Brighton 


25c Cut Made 
In Penn Crude 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
CLEVELAND, May 25.—Re- 
ductions of 25c a barrel in their 
posted prices for Pennsylvania 
grade crudes were announced 
by all leading purchasers, ef- 
fective May 22. It was the first 
cut in Pennsylvania crude prices 
since Sept. 1, 1938. 

Bradford-Allegany oil was 
posted at $2.50 a barrel by Tide 
Water Associated Oil Co. and 
the Joseph Seep Purchasing 
Agency. The Pennzoil Co. cut 
its posting for National Transit 
oil to $2.43. Southwest Pennsyl- 
vania and Eureka (West Vir- 
ginia) oils were posted by the 
Seep agency at $2.15 and $2.09 
a barrel, respectively. 

Purchasing companies had no 
comment regarding the cut in 
prices. Consensus among refin- 
ers in western Pennsylvania 
was that the reduction was long 
overdue, and had long. since 
been discounted by refined oii 
prices. 

“At least another 50c a barrel 
would have to be lopped off 
crude before we refiners can 
break even,” one refiner com- 


|; mented. 


The last previous changes in 
Pennsylvania grade crudes were 
25-cent advances by all leading 
purchasers Jan. 1, 1940. Since 
that date, refinery crude runs as 
reported by the National Pe- 
troleum Assn. have held at be- 
tween 75,000 barrels and 85,000 
barrels, with the exception of 
the week ended March 9 when 
runs dipped to 69,410 barrels 
daily, Stocks of Pennsylvania 
grade crudes as reported by the 
association totaled 4,151,943 bar- 
rels on April 30, down 175,625 
barrels from Jan. 1. 

Prices reported by western 
Pennsylvania refiners today for 
25 pour test bright stock ranged 
from 19 to 20c a gallon as com- 
pared with 32 to 35¢c on Jan. 1; 
for 200 vis., 25 pour test, No. 3 
color neutral, quotations report- 
ed by refiners today stand at 22c 
as compared with 31 to 34c on 
Jan. 1. 

BUTLER, Pa., May 25.—-Val- 
voline Pipe Lines, division of 
Valvoline Oil Co., has announced 
initial posting of prices it will 
pay for Pennsylvania grade 
crudes. The company gathers 
in all Pennsylvania’ grade 
producing districts taking ap- 
proximately 85,000 barrels of oi' 
a month. 

Prices posted by Valvoline, ef- 
fective May 22, are: Bradford 
grade oil in Elk and McKean 
counties, Pa., $2.50; Warren, 
Forest, Venango, Clarion and 


Butler counties, Pa., $2.43; Alle- 
gheny, Beaver, Washington, and 
$2.15; 
South 


Greene counties, Pa., 
West Virginia, $2.09; 
Eastern Ohio, $2.05. 
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Grand Jury Probes 
Washington Dealers 


(Continued from page 9) 
“dealers last night voted to 
cease returning 2 cents a gallon 
for cash in a price-cutting war. 
Agreement was reached by more 
than 500 members... ” 


Read It in Bed 

There is a story going around 
that a ranking official of the 
justice department read _ this 
news item while still in bed, 
that he jumped up and dashed 
down to the office and imme- 
diately set the investigatory 
wheels in motion. 

Before the day was out, some 
congressmen, accustomed _ to 
“chiseling” 2c off at their 
favored service station, were 
snorting with anger at having 
to pay the posted price for gaso- 
line. And there can be little 
doubt that some communicated 
with the justice department on 
the latter. 

Attorney General Jackson in 
dicated at his press conference 
later that the matter was being 
thoroughly investigated. Possi- 
ble grand jury action was seen, 
if the preliminary probe bore 
out newspaper version of meet- 
ing. 

If the department does take 


* 


action in this instance, it would 
be the first time that it has 
ever gone after dealer groups. 
There have been state and local 
legal actions, such as in Phila- 
delphia, but never any federal 
anti-trust proceedings. 

Some dealers from nearby 
Maryland and Virginia were re- 
ported at the Washington deal- 
ers’ meeting which might be re- 
garded as injecting an “inter- 
state commerce” angle in the 
case. However, inasmuch as 
the federal government has 
exclusive jurisdiction over the 
District of Columbia, there is 
no need to show an “interstate” 
angle in order to invoke juris- 
diction of the Sherman Act and 
other federal anti-trust laws. 


Denies Law Violation 


One local retailer, an official 
of the association, denied that 
there was any law violation in- 
volved, saying, “The gasoline 
price was not increased. We 
simply agreed to end discounts 
and sell at our posted retail 
prices. We had the advice of 
counsel and were informed that 
there was nothing illegal about 
this because we weren’t increas- 
ing prices.” 


* 


Probe of Washington Dealers 
Called ‘Threat’ to All Trades 


CLEVELAND, May 28.—All 
trade and _ business organiza- 
tions are threatened by the De- 
partment of Justice investiga- 
tion of Washington, D. C., gaso- 
line retailers, declares John H. 
Donahue, Pittsburgh, in a let- 
ter addressed to NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NEWS received 
here today. Text of Mr. Dona- 
hue’s letter follows: 

“The investigation by the De- 
partment of Justice may find 
that the gasoline dealers of 
Washington, D. C. were violat- 
ing the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
when they decided to discontinue 
their ‘gas’ war, it may have a 
devastating effect on all retail 
business in these United States. 

“A negative decision will end 
ali trade associations, Board of 
Trades, Chamber of Commerces, 
Better Business Bureaus, and 
any other group composed of 
men engaged in retail business, 
and who desire to establish bet- 
ter relations amongst’ each 
other. I am sure that the in- 
tent of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act is not to throttle all fair 
competition and ruin all busi- 
ness. 

“The strict interpretation of 


the act says that no fair trade 
practices shall exist, and yet, I 
firmly believe that the act was 
to break up any monopoly, large 
or small, that would tend to re- 
strict trade, and not to prevent 
any group of business men 
from getting together and dis- 
continuing cut-throat competi- 
tion. 

“The Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
was passed in 1890. For fifty 
years trade associations were 
not considered in violation of 
this act and I cannot see why 
they should be considered illegal 
now. 

“Your support is necessary to 
prevent a possible decision that 
will be so sweeping and might 
destroy every business in the 
United States.” 


NEW YORK-~Twenty-second 
annual Sports Outing of Oil 
Trades Assn. of New York will 
be held June 11 at Pelham 
Country Club, Pelham Manor, 
N. Y. Golf, baseball and tennis 
lead the events. Pelham Coun- 
try Club boasts a new outdoor 
swimming pool, and members 
are urged to bring their own 
suits ‘full tops are required). 








Start your day with FACTS! 




















....SO0 OILGRAM 
asked FDR... . 


When President Roosevelt's program of 50,- 

000 planes was announced, OILGRAM want- 
ed to know the hows and whys of fueling . . . so 
the OILGRAM Washington representative asked 
FDR! Decentralization of refineries, stand-by 
cracking capacities, storage and other questions 
affecting the OIL Industry were covered by the 
OILGRAM Washingten news representative. 


OILGRAM was the only Oil industry daily pub- 
lication with an on-the-spot representative in 
Washington who checked FDR on the Oil Indus- 
try’s place in the Defense Program! This is but 
typical of the thorough news coverage of OIL- 
GRAM in Washington and other oil news cen- 


ters! 


Anti-trust actions, divorcement of pipelines and 
marketing, tanker rates, railroad rates and other 
developments are making sudden, sweeping 
changes in the Oil Industry every day. OILGRAM 
brings you these day-by-day changes that are 
taking place. With OILGRAM you know WHAT 
IS HAPPENING—WHAT IS ABOUT TO HAPPEN! 


EVERY MORNING — OILGRAM 
places on your desk the terse, complete 
news reports of OIL. Only through its 

®@ DAILY pages can you get the complete ® 
picture of the day-to-day changes tak- 
ing place. OILGRAM helps you start 
your day with FACTS! 


SUBSCRIBE NOW—OILGRAM NEWS SERVICE 
is published every week-day (except Saturday) 
to give you NEWS FACTS. This daily news serv- 
ice costs you $50 per year—$25 for six months, 
payable in advance. Start your DAILY news 
service now while the war and the Defense Pro- 
gram are making sweeping changes your busi- 


ness is vitally interested in. 


PLATT’S OILGRAM 


1213 W. Third Street Cleveland, Ohio 
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What About the Men in Government 
With Whom Industry Must Work 


For the Country’s Defense? 


Oil men--and all business men—un- 
doubtedly listened most intently to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s radio address Sunday 
night, and also to the address immedi- 
ately following by Secretary Ickes, to try 
and get an idea of how business will be 
given opportunity to serve its govern- 
ment in this present crisis to defend 
against the war encroachments of foreign 
dictatorships. 

But neither official disclosed any plans 
except that the President repeated earlier 
announcements that “Patriotic Americans 
of proven merit and of unquestioned 
ability in their special fields are coming 
to Washington to help the government 
with their training, experience and capa- 
bility.’ He also added that “most” of 
the war materials will be built by private 
industry but that government was ready 
to finance plant expansions that would 
be called for by war demands alone. 

The crux of industry’s relation with 
government depends largely on just who 
the President selects as complying with 
this excellent specification of business 
men to advise him and to co-ordinate 
government requirements with industry’s 
production facilities and how much 
authority will be given them. Most, if 
not all, of the conflict between the New 
Deal and business these past 7 years has 
been due to the type of men whom the 
President has gathered around him and 
whom he has permitted to crowd into 
the White House kitchen. 

Business men have been just as anxious 
to bring about the humanitarian objec 
tives as Roosevelt, but business men 
have objected to their achievement at 
the destruction of American business and 
in favor of creating a totalitarian Ameri 
ca. Business men also object to having 
to do business with men in government 
who are patently closed-minded against 
all points of view but their own, with 
men who are determined to take charge 
of businesses through government con- 
trol, with men who do not have any 
regard for fair play, for their own word 
or for common honesty. 

Both Roosevelt and Ickes in their 
broadeasts Sunday night, condemned 
vigorously those who indulge in “group 
hatreds” and “class struggles” as well as 
these who seek to interfere in our gov- 
ernment at the instigation of ‘foreign 
agents.” It might be called to the at- 
tention of these two officials that in- 
dustry, among others, has been trying 
for many years to call their attention 
to the great influx of foreign subversive 
propaganda and the activity of foreigners 
in plants against the interests of the 
country. But all industry has received 
for this effort has been condemnation by 
the agents of these two officials if not 
by the officials themselves, for “interfer- 
ing” with “political liberties.” The New 
Deal has done little to help industry and 
America protect itself against these alien 


” 


influences for the reason, as charged 
again only last week by Congressman 
Martin Dies of Texas, that the New Deal 
itself is cluttered up with Communists 
and others of un-American sympathies. 

Secretary Ickes, with a_ perfectly 
straight face, Sunday night loudly con- 
demned the “demagogue,” and newspa- 
pers and others who have been expressing 
fear of a dictatorship in this country. 
Many will think that Ickes did a pretty 
good job of condemning himself. 

When he comes to criticizing those who 
have expressed a fear of a dictatorship 
in this country, he might well give a 
little honest study, with whatever open- 
ness of mind he can command, to his 
own and Roosevelt’s bill to take over the 
oil industry which is still before Con- 
gress and is still being urged for passage 
by its two progenitors. For downright 
“demagoguery” Ickes and Roosevelt could 
well study their own statements, many 
of them untrue, in regard to that bill! 
and for “dictatorships” they might well 
read some of the fine print in the bill, 
and take a look at some of the “sleepers”’ 
and study just what that bill seeks to do. 

All these are not pleasant things to say 
on the morning of a country’s awakening 
to a realization that its headlong pursuit 
for “social benefits” has left it utterly un- 
armed against international menace. But 
on such a serious morning it is only good 
judgment to view all things critically. 
England in the present war has three 
times done this, the last in the realign- 
ment of military commanders, and France 
has certainly been critical in thought 
and action against its leaders. 


Freedom to Criticize 
Promotes Democracy’s Growth 


It is truly the function of a publisher 
to bring up critical suggestions for the 
consideration of his readers, in fact pub- 
lishing a paper came into existence as 
a means of expressing criticism against 
those in power and it is generally ac- 
cepted that our great growth of de- 
mocracies has been due to the develop- 
ment of the freedom of critical expression 
against government. 

There may be those who say that we 
should delay these criticisms until after 
the President has named his advisors 
but to this we reply that the President 
has said these will be ‘advisors’ only, 
that he has the “machinery” now to carry 
on the defense plans. From this it is 
fair to judge that he will keep the same 
men in office whom industry has been 
contending with all these 7 years. So, 
unless he changes his announced plan, 
industry, and the oil business, will still 
be confronted with the present “regular 
machinery of government,” so much of 
which is dominated by the crusading, 
anti-business minded people who swarm 
through all departments of the New Deal. 


Business men and oil men who have 
severely criticized the New Deal have not 
by any means gotten their strictures ac- 
cepted by many others because so many 
people who have had no personal con- 
tacts at Washington do not understand 
the extent of the domination of govern- 
ment machinery by the radical, incompe- 
tent, even, as Congressman Dies calls 
them, Communistic minds. The row be- 
tween business and the New Dealers is 
mostly due to personalities. When critics 
of an administration talk about personal- 
ities to those who have no first hand 
knowledge, these critics generally have 
their comments greatly discounted. The 
critics are accused of “not rising above 
personalities”, of “inhumanity,” of “block- 
ing progress of civilization’, of ‘“un- 
Americanism” of “race hatred’ and all 
the rest of it. 

Those who do not go to Washington 
see only the grand objectives of the New 
Deal, on which, of course, it has no ex- 
clusive patent. Those who must attend 
to affairs at Washington however have to 
battle with many men of shifty, corner- 
cutting character whose words are not 
good and who cannot be depended upon 
to tell at all times the truth. The great 
complaint against these is that one never 
Knows where they are or how long the, 
will stay there, wherever that position 
may be. In method they are a long way 
from the declared noble aspirations of 
the New Deal. 

We have the findings of the highest 
court of the land as to the character and 
methods of a typical New Dealer type in 
one important department that oil and all 
industry today is much concerned with. 
It is a department that is partly, at least, 
equipped with proteges of the well known 
New Deal employment firm of Corcoran 
and Cohen. That is the Department of 
Justice, which we have frequently, and 
we believe correctly, dubbed the Depart 
ment of Injustice. 

We have printed much about the Madi- 
son oil case and do not like to keep re- 
ferring to it, but the decision of the U. S. 
Supreme Court in that case has a direct 
application to the point of this editorial! 
and the character and methods of the 
typical New Dealer. So we offer the de- 
cision of the Court in support of our 
characterization. 

While the government won its main 
legal point in that case, that a code com- 
mittee did not have sufficient legal author- 
ity to do what it did, it should not be 
overlooked that the government men who 
tried that case were severely criticized 
by the court for the very type of unfail 
conduct which, as this editorial points 
out, offers a great hazard to industry’s 
present association with this New Deal 
Among the majority of the court was the 
law professor of two of the government 
attorneys at Madison. The minority con- 
curred in the majority’s criticism but 
wanted to go further and throw out the 
whole case because of the gross miscon- 
duct of New Deal counsel. 

More individuals acting as_ federal 
judges have condemned the government 
in the Madison case than constituted the 
majority opinion of the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 

Consider the New Deal faults in the 
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-onduct of that case, 

Probably the first outstanding criticism 
of the Madison case was that delivered 
by a Federal District Judge in North 
Texas who, on an effort to move a wit- 
ness from his jurisdiction to Madison, 
investigated the organization of the or- 
iginal Madison grand jury and _ pro- 
nounced it fraudulent. The government 
itself backed away from this odoriferous 
grand jury and re-indicted every one 
with a fresh jury. The Texas judge tried 
to investigate what went on in that grand 
jury but the government never gave heed 
to his order to produce the record. From 
what witnesses said, and what little came 
out in court, government counsel wrote 
their own rules of conduct in that grand 
jury. It was nearer an old time Spanish 
Inquisition than a judicial search for 
facts. 

At least half of the government’s case 
was that the major oil companies had 
bought at above the prices paid by In- 
dependent jobbers and that the price pub- 
lications ignered the jobbers’ prices and 
printed as such the major companies 
prices. The reverse was true and the 
government had in its possession literal- 
ly tons of evidence to that effect. Either, 
therefore, the government and the two 
grand juries were criminally negligent 
in their investigations or else the govern- 
ment and the grand juries just plainly 
lied in their indictments. The only piece 
of “evidence” the government undertook 
to offer in support of its contention was 
at the close of its case when it presented 
a graph that its own witness on cross: 
examination testified was false as to what 
the government said it showed. The gov- 
ernment atterneys tried their best to head 
off cross-examination of this witness to 
protect their phoney exhibit, but they 
did not succeed. 


Criticized by High Court 


Before the trial jury government coun- 
sel made many comments and statements 
that the majority opinion of the Supreme 
Court said were “highly improper and 
cannot be condoned . . . were undignified 
and intemperate and do not comport with 
the standards of propriety to be expected 
of the prosecutor.” However, the court 
did not think these comments sufficiently 
prejudicial to warrant a new ttrial. But 
Justice Roberts, with Justice McReynolds 
concurring, said the conduct was “highly 
improper, as indeed government admits, 
and further that it was highly prejudici- 
al. I do not think the court took proper 
means to counteract the impropriety cid 
prejudice thus created and I think the 
only remedy available is to set aside a 
verdict ensuing upon such misconduct.” 

All this was said of conduct in a court- 
room where at least some restraint is to 
be expected. Let men who have been to 
Washington testify of remarks and con- 
duct outside of the decorum of a court- 
room, and it is outside of a courtroom 
that industry will have to deal with the 
New Deal in the next few months. 

Then too, the Supreme Court’s whole 
pinion said the case was an entirely 
different kind of a case than Attorney 
General Cummings and his associates had 
said it was. Cummings tried to make 
the “conspiracy” out to be something en- 
‘lirely apart and disassociated from the 
iate oil code. That was also the conten- 
‘ion of his assistants in the courtroom. 
"he majority opinion of the Supreme 
Court recites in great detail and most 
ccurately the story of the development 
f the alleged infraction of the Sherman 
law as in connection with and leading 
from the oil industry’s whole code ac- 


tivity. The Court’s opinion says in effect 
that Cummings and those of his assistants 
who issued press statements on the case 
and talked about it, did not tell anything 
like the truth. 

The Supreme Court’s long recital of 
the origin of the case in the oil code 
also raises the question of the New Deal’s 
honesty and fair play in bringing the 
case, especially as a criminal indictment. 
If the New Deal wanted the issue as to 
whether the particular association be- 
tween the government and this oil code 
committee tried out, there were other 
ways that the New Deal could have got- 


Seven years have served to drop out the 
conservatives who got tired fighting the 
radicals; 7 years have attracted and re- 
cruited “idealists,” and “radicals” and 
“crack-pots” from all over the country; 
7 years have recruited an army far dit- 
ferent from those in Washington jobs in 
the past, as bad as many of those past 
job holders have been. What’s left in 
so many Washington jobs today and also 
high positions are a ruthless, arrogant, 
irresponsible lot, who are grabbing all 
the power they can and constantly seek- 
ing to create more power for themselves 
by their ambitious construction of exist- 


ten that question before a court without ing law and by writing new law—men 
twice indicting 56 men and 26 corpora- who will say whatever will suit their 
tions for alleged criminal conduct and ends regardless of the truth,_men who 


without an expense of a few millions of 
dollars and many months of time. 
There are other cases where miscon- 


are fighting to center at Washington, all 
power, over state, county and city, and 
men whom the Dies committee says are 


duct of New Dealers has been condemned also Communists. 

by the courts. But the Madison oil case These are a part of the “regular ma- 
is a fair example for oil men to study chinery of government” through whom 
as they face their coming relations with Roosevelt says he is going to conduct 


this same New Deal in preparing proper 


the arming of the country, through whom 
defense for their country. 


he is going to spend many, many more bil- 


These oil men will find that it is not lions of dollars, and through whom he 
the humanitarian objectives of the New may one of these days “find it necessary” 
Deal that will govern but the personal to declare another “national emergency” 
characteristics of the individuals whom thus giving still more power over all of 
Roosevelt has or will put in office to deal us to these same job holders. 
with oil and other business men. Let us The hope in all this is, that this is 
all hope that oil’s luck this time will be not the only voice that is being raised 
to have to deal only with men in govern- against these government conditions. 
ment, who tell the truth, whose word is Through newspaper columns, through 
good and who will deal frankly and hon editorial pages over the radio and in com- 
estly with the industry. Oil men certain- mittee meetings and from the floor of 
ly deserve a change after these long 7 Congress, we can expect to hear more 
years of having to do so much of their and more of a public outery against such 
business with the other kind in govern- as these at Washington in this hour of 


ment. our country’s great need. 


Help Oil Tell Its Story to the Public 








PEW ROWE OWS 


Oursranoivg Recorns 


Petroleum Is Essential to Modern Life 


g PETROLEUM IS PROBABLY THE MOST WIDELY USED 
NATURAL COMMERCIAL SUBSTANCE. The entire world shares 


its social and economic benefits 


q PETROLEUM RESEARCH COSTING $22,000,000 A YEAR 
IS DEVELOPING NEW PRODUCTS DAILY TO SATISFY 
NEW WANTS. This great industry now makes more than 300 different 


basic products for an almost infinite varicty of uses 


q ALL INDUSTRY INCREASINGLY IS DEPENDENT UPON 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS. Petroleum ays fuel and petroleum as lubri 
cants are vital to manufacturing and transportation. There are no substitutes 


for petroleum lubricants. 


gq PETROLEUM IS A BULWARK OF AMERICA'S NATIONAL 
DEFENSE. Even in peace the armed forces annually use millions of barrels 
of petroleum products This demand and any possible augmented demand in 


national emergency the industry is prepared to mect 


THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY ANNUALLY CONTRIBUTES 
$4,150,000.000 TO THE AMERICAN NATIONAL ECONOMY 
This vast sum ts paid for wages and salaries, royalties and rentals, supplies and 


services from other industries, railroad freight charges, and taxes 





hears Pent Tre WoriLp! 














Copies of this poster, size 18 in. by 12 in., may be ob- 
tained from American Petroleum Institute, New York City. 
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Texas Appellate Court Will Decide 
Stations’ Status Under Chain Tax 


By Teletype 
EASTLAND, Tex., May 28. 

Decision of the Texas Court of 
Civil Appeals in Standard Oil 
Co. of Texas’ test case to deter- 
mine status of oil company sta- 
chain store 
tax law is expected within the 


tions under Texas’ 
next six weeks. 

Arguments before the Court 
of Appeals were heard here late 
last week, with state attorneys 
contending sale of accessories at 
Standard stations made them 
liable for the tax, which ap- 
plies to “general merchandise 
stores” and certain other out- 
lets. It was also contended 
that while the stations were op- 
erated under distributor agree- 
ments, Standard of Texas actu- 
ally controlled them and there- 
fore were units in the chain of 
stores. 

Counsel for Standard of Tex- 
as argued sale of accessories at 
stations was an integral part of 
the “services” rendered and that 
control of the premises was de- 
termining factor in question of 
whether supplier “controlled” 


stations and 
tax. 

State seeks to collect $2,288.87 
in back taxes on eight stations 
operated by Standard in Texas. 


so was liable for 


Disney Bill Reported 


WASHINGTON, May 28. 
Exemption of petroleum “stills 
and distilling apparatus” from 
Internal Revenue requirement 
of registration with alcohol tax 
unit of treasury department was 
favored by tax subcommittee of 
House Ways and Means Com. 
mittee in reporting Disney Bill, 
HR-6207 to full committee today. 

Bill is regarded in committee 
circles as having a “very favor- 
able” prospect of enactment this 
session. 

Measure would amend section 
2810 (a) Internal Revenue Code 
as follows: “stills and distilling 
apparatus set up at refineries 
for the refining of crude petro- 
leum or the production of petro- 
leum products and not used in 
the manufacture of distilled 
spirits are not required to be 
registered under this section.” 


Memphis Meeting of County PIC. 


New York Requires 
Reports on Diesel Tax 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
NEW YORK, May 27.—A bill 
requiring sellers of diesel motor 
fuel to keep records of all such 
sales and report to the tax com- 
mission was approved by New 
York’s Governor Lehman. 
Governor vetoed a bill which 
would have deferred motor ve- 
hicle registration to April 1. 


Congress May Stay 
By Teletype 

WASHINGTON, May 28.— 

Congress will remain in ses- 
sion to enact defense tax pro- 
gram and national debt 
limit, leaders decided today. 

A check-up at both Senate and 
House today disclosed no signs 
as yet of changed outlook for 
enactment of Cole Oil Control 
Bill. Continuance of Congress in 
session would immediately modi- 
fy the prospect on Cole Bill 
from present expectation of no 
legislation to 
tainty. 


raise 


general uncer- 


Current emergency defense 
psychology definitely — re- 
garded as injecting low “flash 
point” factor into this situation 
which was not present when 
current outlook such 
legislation was appraised. 

Decision to write a tax bill 
now will precipitate an early 
rise of at least 1c per gallon in 
federal gasoline tax. 


is 


against 


Jersey Tankers Launched 


KEARNY, N. J., May 
Two “Federal Type” tankers 
joined Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey’s fleet today, when they 
were launched by the Federal 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co., 
U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiary. 


29. 


Draws Crowd 





Indicative of the growing interest in the oil industry’s efforts to combat excessive taxation of 
petroleum products, for the sake of its customers as well as itself, was the large turnout pic- 
tured here of the Shelby County Petroleum Industries Committee held May 3 at Memphis 


May Use ’41 Models 
In Making 42 Cars 
As Defense Measure 


By Teletype 
N. P. N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, May _ 28. 
Prospect has arisen here that 
national defense program may 
necessitate “freezing” automo- 
bile models at the designs and 
specifications called for by 1941 
models which will be off produc- 
tion lines this coming fall and 
winter. 

Automobile industry chiefs 
have been definitely assured by 
Treasury Secretary Morgenthau 
that defense program will not 
interfere with present re-tooling 
of automotive industry now in 
progress, to process 1941 mod- 
els. Re-tooling for the 1941 
models will be completed in 
from six to eight weeks, accord- 
ing to automotive circles here. 

Present outlook for 1942 mod- 
els and re-tooling necessary in 
that connection are definitely up 
in the air at this time. Although 
Secretary Morgenthau has ad- 
vised industry spokesmen that 
it would be better for the gen- 
eral economy of the country not 
to disrupt re-tooling for 1941 
models, it was entirely conjec- 
tural as to situation regarding 
re-tooling for 1942 models next 
year. 

Models would be frozen on 
the basis of the 1941 design if 
government decides to call upon 
automotive industry to manu- 
facture plane motors, tanks and 
other war machines. 


Socony Revises ‘Tops 
In Fuel Contracts 


By Teletype 

N. P. N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, May 28.—Re- 
visions of “top” prices in its 
fuel oil contracts for the 194041 
heating oil season and reduc- 
tions in its prices of heating oils 
and kerosine throughout New 
York and New England with ex- 
ception of Western New York 
State were announced by So- 
cony-Vacuum Oil Co. late today. 
Like the New Jersey Stand- 
ard, Socony’s revised contract 


schedule carries two sets of 
“top” prices. 
Reductions on Nos. 2 and 3 


Fuel Oils are “generally 0.6c per 
gallon, whereas kerosine reduc- 
tions vary, but average about 
0.5e cut in several metropolitan 
areas”, Socony said. 

The announcement _ stated 
that “new top prices on Stand- 
ard heating oils No. 2 and No. 
3 will be 0.5c above new market 
prices until Dec. 1, 1940, and lc 
above new market prices for 
the period from Dec. 1, 1940 to 
expiration of contracts on May 
31, 1941.” 
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Tulsa Oil Expo Reaches New High in Interest 


N.P.N. News Bureau 
TULSA, May 27.—The oil 
industry came, and the oil in- 
dustry saw the Eleventh Inter- 
national Petroleum Exposition 
in Tulsa, May 18 and 25. The 
oil industry left Tulsa murmur- 
ing in awed amazement: 


9? 


“What a show! 


Without a doubt, the show 
which closed its gates at mid- 
night May 25 was the greatest 
of the expositions, which years 
ago became known as the big- 
gest single industry show in the 
world. There was aé_e record 
number of exhibits; attendance 
left nothing to be desired; busi- 


One of the highlights of Tulsa’s Internationa 


Petroleum Exposition was the 
“grand old men” 


May 22). W. M. 


week’s frontispiece, see page 8. 


right, W. G. 
is at the 


of the industry who had an 
aggregate of nearly 500 years’ service (See NPN, 
Schermerhorn, LaSalle, Iil., 
“grand old man for marketing”, appears on this 


Skelly, Tulsa, exposition chairman, 
microphone presenting gold 
medals to the pioneer oil men 


ness written was highly pleas- 
ing to exhibitors; and exhibits 
were more attractively arranged 
and attention-arresting than at 
any previous show. 

That’s the carefully consid- 
ered opinion of a number of 
oil men who haven’t missed a 
Single exposition since the first 
was held in the fall of 1923 in 
a roped-off street in Tulsa. 

By the time the exposition 
closed its gates, Manager W. B. 
Way had a majority of the 628 
exhibitors ‘‘on the dotted line” 
for the 1942 show. 

Everything—and that 
everything 
exposition. 


means 
was shown at this 
There were parts 
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of machinery used in the oil 
industry so small they had to be 
shown behind high-powered 
magnifying glasses. There was 
drilling equipment so massive 
that it could handle a well at 
least 20,000 ft. deep--more than 


» 


3 miles into the earth. 


Hall of Science Popular 


The Hall of Science, intro- 
duced for the first time at the 
1938 exposition, again proved to 
be unusually popular. There 
was nothing “commercial” 
about the exhibits in that build- 
ing—all were strictly education- 
al. One could learn a great deal 
about the science of the petro- 


Re, 


we, ¥: 


carried the 


leum industry, within a_ short 
time, by studying these exhibits. 

There was a great deal of new 
equipment displayed at this 
year’s exposition. Many oil 
men commented on the number 
and variety of pumping units; 
the number of Diesel motors 
and their varied uses; the in- 
creasing use of butane and pro- 
pane in oil industry; and the 
development in compression en- 
gines for handling gases from 
high pressure oil and gas wells. 

Judging from the pumping 
equipment shown, the day of 
pumping several wells from a 
central pump station has passed. 
Today each well has its indi- 


record-breaking 


to International Petroleum Exposition at Tulsa on Sunday. 


Some parts of the parking areas are shown 


Above Thousands of automobiles 
crowd 
May 19. 
in this aerial photograph 
Left 


“Street scene” on one of the lanes in Tulsa exposition grounds 
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Tulsa Expo Attendance 
Reaches 194,491 


TULSA, May 27.—Total at- 
tendance at the International 
Petroleum Exposition was 
194,491 this year, Manager 
W. B. Way has announced. 
This total is approximately 
5500 short of the record of 
200,000 at the 1938 show. At- 
tendance this year was held 
down somewhat by _ rains 
which fell during five of the 
eight days the show was 
open. 











vidual pumping 
by an electric 
line engine, a 
one using 


unit, powered 
motor, a gaso- 
Diesel engine or 
butane or propane. 

Diesel engines were every- 
where. There were small ones 
operating little generating 
plants; and there were big ones 


furnishing primary power for 
rotary rigs capable of going 
10,000 feet or more into the 


ground. 
Liquefied Gas Attracts 


At the 1938 exposition, butane 


was’ featured primarily for 
home use. Only a few engines 
shown at that time were de- 


signed to operate on butane. 
This year, some of the biggest 
rotary rig engines shown, were 
equipped to operate on butane, 
and some of them were burning 


this fuel. There were a num- 
ber of butane “storage” tanks 
on the exposition grounds, to 


supply fuel for small light plant 
and big stationary engines. The 
use of butane and propane in 
the home was not neglected. 

One pioneer manufacturer 
and marketer of liquefied pe- 
troleum gases featured a mod- 
el of a natural gasoline plant 
equipped to manufacture these 
products. 


Another pioneer in liquefied 
petroleum gases field has a 


kitchen——complete from stove to 
lights--and demonstrated the 
use of this fuel. The stove was 
kept in operation baking cakes 
and cookies which were passed 


out to visitors. The materials 
were kept in a_ refrigerator 


which used the gas in refrig- 
eration process. The lights over 
the kitchen range burned bu- 
tane gas. 

Other exhibits showed the ap- 
plication of liquefied petroleum 
gases to steel welding, cutting 
and processing. 

The exposition, as in former 
years, was devoted primarily to 
producing, refining and _ trans- 
portation branches of the indus- 
try. Despite this fact, there 
were a number of exhibits this 
year of considerable interest to 
the industry marketing branch. 
Meters for use at bulk plants 
and on tank trucks, valves of 


every description, 
pumps, and truck 
were displayed. 

One of the most popular ex- 
hibits was shown by a company 
which manufactures the pri 
mary ingredient for insecticides. 
This company received, each 
day By airmail from its New 
York laboratories, 10,000 fly 
“eggs” These eggs were so 
placed that a person could watch 
the fly hatch. 

The exhibit also consisted of 
a “lethal chamber” into which 
200 to 300 live flies were peri- 
odically ‘condemned’. Then in- 
secticide was sprayed into the 
chamber to demonstrate the ef- 
fectiveness of the company’s 
product. 

A new feature this year which 
proved unusually popular, and 
added a human touch to the 
show, was the selection of the 
“grand old man” in each of 9 
branches of the oil industry. 
Each of these “grand old men” 
were each presented with a gold 
medal at a ceremony held in the 


tanks and 
equipment 


’ 


shadow of the Drake well re- 
plica. 

Moreover, these grand old 
men were not forgotten when 


it came to having a building of 
their own. As the Nomads Club 
had erected a building for the 
international delegates, it was 
decided that the old timers 
should have a “headquarters.” 
Work was started at 10 a. m. 
the day before the show opened. 
By night, carpenters and paint- 
ers had completed a_ building 
for the oil industry’s veterans. 

Delegates registered this year 


at the show from 24 foreign 
countries. 
Exhibitors, exposition  offi- 





W. W. Monahan 
posits the 


ure Island. A. C. 


(left), general 


cials and attendants who were 
beginning to show the strain of 
the week’s work were revived 
the last day of the show when 
several hundred visitors from 
Illinois arrived by special train 
for a tour of the exposition. The 
train was ‘made up” at Mat- 
toon, Iil. It arrived in Tulsa 
early May 25—in fact it got in 
30 minutes ahead of time and 
before the elaborate plans to 
welcome the visitors could be 
carried out. But the visitors 
were entertained at breakfast 
and then escorted to the exposi- 
tion grounds. 

Officials of the Oil World Ex- 
position at Houston attended 


the exposition in Tulsa but did 
not make any announcement as 
to plans for that show, sched- 
uled to be held only a month 
before the International Pe- 
troleum Exposition in 1942. Re- 
ported attempts to get the Tul- 
sa exposition officials to sched- 
ule its next show for 1944 ana 
to let Houston have a clear field 
in 1942 apparently failed since 
Tulsa officials had announced 
even before the opening of this 
year’s show that there would 
be another in 1942. It is be- 
lieved in some quarters that the 
Houston show either will be 
moved up to 1941 or postponed 
to 1943. 














Golden Gate Petroleum Expo 


Portrays ‘Black Gold’ Saga 














LOS ANGELES, May 25. 
“Oil for Aladdin’s Lamp,” a pe- 
troleum exhibit at San Fran- 
cisco’s Golden Gate Exposition, 
is designed to portray the saga 
of “black gold” and the part it 
plays in modern civilization. 

Spectacles as colorful as oil 
men themselves, are expected to 
draw huge crowds at the Golden 
Gate Petroleum Exhibitors, Inc., 
according to A. C. Galbraith 
(Union Oil), president. 

“Buoy Meets Gull,” is the 
nautical puppet fantasy portray- 
ing huge taxes which the petro 
leum industry must meet yearly. 

“Rejuvenated” at a cost of 
$125,000—-last year’s initial cost 
was $500,000—this year’s petro- 
leum exhibition is reported to 
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manager of the Golden 


be “one of the most attractive 
displays on Treasure Island.” 
Attractions include displays 
of drilling operations, modern 
safety devices used in the in- 
dustry, pipeline and other modes 
of transportation, and a chrom 
ium tower with flowing curtains 
of oil and bubble towers. 
Companies participating are: 
General Petroleum Corp., Gil- 
more Oil Co., Hancock Oil Co., 
Honolulu Oil Corp., Richfield Oil 
Corp., Rio Grande Oil, Inc., Sea- 
side Oil Co., Shell Oil Co., Sig- 
nal Oil Co., Standard Oil Co., of 
California, Sunset Oil Co., The 
Texas Co., Tide Water Associ- 
ated Oil Co., (Associated Divi- 
sion), Union Oil Co., of Cali- 


fornia, and Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 


Gate International Exposition, de- 
first coupon at the Treasure Well in the Petroleum Exhibit on San Francisco’s Treas- 
Galbraith (Union Oil Co. of California), president of Petroleum Exhibitors, 
watches with interest at the gvess on taxation figures 
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Oul Transportation News 


Latest developments in 
freight rates, legislation, 
regulations, and new con- 
struction affecting transpor- 
tation of petroleum prod- 
ucts by truck, barge, tank- 
er, pipeline, and railroad. 





Refiners Ask 
ICC To Halt 
Mid-West Cut 


N.P.N. News Bureau 
TULSA, May 27.—Suspension 
for 30 to 60 days of “truck com- 
petitive” petroleum rail rates 
scheduled for June 1 and affect- 
ing short-haul deliveries from 
northern and mid-western ma- 
rine and pipeline terminals to 
Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota destin- 
ations was requested of Inter- 
state Commerce Commission 
late last week. Petitioners were 
Kanotex Refining Co. and Cos- 
den Petroleum Corp., south- 
western rail-shipping refiners. 
Petition contended that a 
short delay in effective date of 
the rates W. T. L. Docket D-37- 
422 would not injure rails of 
shippers because rates were de- 
signed, it was said, to meet po- 
tential rather than actual truck 
competition. 


Cites Trainload Case 


ICC also was informed that 
individual rails were consider- 
ing publishing trainload rates 
from southwestern refinery cen- 
ters to northern and mid-west- 
ern terminal points that would 
be competitive with pipeline 
transportation. Petition also 
quoted that part of ICC Exam- 
iner Stiles’ findings in the Petro- 
leum Rail Shippers Assn, com- 
plaint that referred to the 
“great difficulties” under which 
rail-shipping refiners were at- 
tempting to hold their markets. 
The terminal rates scheduled to 
take effect June 1 “will abruptly 
and sharply increase undue pre- 
ference” shown rail-shippers’ 
competitors unless correspond- 
ing cuts are made from the 
southwest, petition said. 

Reduced terminal rates will 
cause “irreparable loss” to rail 
shippers and defeat purposes of 
any voluntary railroad reduc- 
tion in long-haul rates from the 
Southwest or reduction by order 
of ICC in the P.R.S.A. complaint, 
petitioners said. 

Terminal rates represent re- 
ductions of as much as 50% 
under present rates and are 
based on a mileage scale. 


Texas Local Rate Cut Denied 

DALLAS, May 27.—A _ pro- 
posal that would have reduced 
transportation charges on pe- 
troleum products _rail-shipped 
within Texas was disapproved 
last week by Texas-Louisiana 
Freight Bureau. Proposal 
called for cuts of from 1 to 9.50¢ 
per cwt. (0.066 to 0.627¢c per gal. 
on gasoline) to meet truck com- 
petition. 

No reasons were given for the 
disapproval. 


Railroads Need 
Better Service, 


Eastman States 


CHICAGO, May 25.--Rail- 
roads should concentrate more 
on improving their service rather 
than devoting so much effort to 
attacks on motor trucks, ICC 
Chairman Joseph B. Eastman 
declared here before Western 
Railway Club. 

Declaring he was speaking 
personally, not officially, and 
therefore “with less weight and 
probably with more _indiscre- 
tion’, Eastman told railway 
group, adoption by the rails of 
a policy of exhibiting little con- 
cern with respect to their com- 
petitors “might be helpful to 
the railroads, at least to the ex- 
tent of concentrating even 
greater attention than at pres- 
ent upon developing the effi- 
ciency and economy of railroad 
service and bringing its excel- 
lence to the attention of their 
patrons.” 

Chairman Eastman admitted 
he was “not too enthusiastic” 
about some details of the Omni- 
bus Transportation Bill, S. 2009. 
“On the whole it is a good bill 
and I am very sorry indeed that 
it now seems to have a poor 
chance of passage,” he said. 

The ICC head also criticized 
fact that report of the Commit- 
tee of 6 appointed by the Presi- 
dent, which laid the basis for 
the bill, dwelt too much upon 
the truck-competitive angle. 

Pressure groups, especially 


railway labor, were credited 
with defeating the genera! 
transportation bill. The ICC 


Chairman further declared the 
government cannot be preserved 
“if our representatives are to 
become unduly responsive to 
what have come to be known as 
pressure groups.” 


Trainload Plan 
Goes to ‘Execs’ 


TULSA, May 27. Definite 
commitment of Rock Island rail- 
road to a 25-car minimum train- 
load rate on petroleum shipped 
from the Southwest to mid-west- 
ern and = northern’ terminal 
points, expected late last week, 
was held up pending further dis- 
cussion of the proposal before 
Western Assn. of Railroad Ex- 
ecutives. 

Rock Island executives ex- 
plained to southwestern ship- 
pers that Chairman C. E. John- 
son of W.A.R.R.E. had called 
the meeting on request of sev- 
eral railroad presidents. Ship- 
pers were told delay was ‘‘tem- 
porary” and that the meeting, 
to be called shortly, might 
speed up putting trainload rates 
into effect. 

Some shippers, however, were 
fearful the announcement por- 
tended another series of delays, 
with possibility proposal might 
eventually be shelved. Their 
fears were based on experience 
in the recent Missouri-Pacific 
proposal for reduced rates on 
single carload rates from the 
Southwest into the Middle West 
which was “chloroformed” by 
the rail executives’ group head- 
ed by Mr. Johnson. 

The Rock Island _ proposal 
ealls for trainload rates 15¢ a 
ewt. (le a gal. on gasoline) be- 
low present rates on single car- 
load shipments from the south- 
west to northern and midwest- 
ern terminal points. 


ICC Defers Hearing 
On Trainload Report 


N.P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, May 27.—In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 
postponed “to a date to be 
hereafter fixed,” oral  argu- 
ments scheduled June 6 on 
Petroleum Rail Shippers’ Assn. 
case (Docket 28106) where Ex- 


aminer Stiles recommended 
trainload rates on_- gasoline 
from southwestern refining 


points to mid-western pipeline 
terminal-competitive points. Ac- 
tion was taken at request of 
complainants upon word from 
“certain southwestern _ lines” 
that they propose ‘to establish 
volume rates aS soon as it is 
possible to do so.” Association’s 
counsel said “such rates will be 
filed with Commission in near 
future.” 





Highway Barriers Hit 

As Hampering Defense 
N.P.N. News Bureau 

WASHINGTON, May 27. 
A uniform program of pre- 
paredness means there can 
be no such thing as highway 
barriers between the states, 
Rep. Wilburn Cartwright, 
Okla., House Roads Commit- 
tee chairman declared today. 
“This is no time for estab- 
lishing or maintaining ports 
of entry between neighboring 
commonwealths. How can we 
move produce, materials and 
other necessities of a great 
nation if our own states are 
surrounded by walls, if motor 
vehicles must halt their 
much needed loads at state 
lines to be checked for weight 
and length, and perhaps de- 











layed or refused admit 
tance?” 
Separate Accounting 


For Dual Operation 
Required in Reports 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, May 25. 
Separate accounting for for-hire 
and private carrier operations 
was insisted upon by Interstate 
Commerce Cemmission for first 
time in granting conditional ap- 
proval to The Rossmiller Oil 
Co., Deshler, Nebr. to operate 
its trucks in dual service as 
private and for-hire carrier in 
bulk transportation of refined 

petroleum products. 
Commissioner Lee concurred 
in action but stated: ‘“‘Under the 
circumstances, I am not in favor 
of the imposition of the account- 
ing and other restrictions.” 
Permit covers transportation 
of refined petroleum products, 
in bulk, in tank trucks, from 
refining and distributing points 
in Kansas to South Sioux City, 
Nebr., and Fleming, Colo., and 
from Superior, Nebr., to Flem- 
ing, over irregular’ routes. 
(Docket: MC 29485, Sub. No. 1) 


Lube Export Rate Vetoed 
NEW YORK, May 27.—South- 
western Freight Bureau’s  pro- 
posal for a 50c per cwt. rate on 
all rail-shipment of lubricating 
oils from the Mid-Continent to 
Carteret, N. J. for export to 
allies was rejected by Freight 
Traffic Manager’s Committee of 
Trunk Line Assn. last week. 
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New Rail Rate 
For ‘Natural’ 
Gets Approval 


By Telegraph 
LOUIS, May 28.—-South- 
Freight Bureau 
yesterday approved application 


oT. 
western late 
by shippers for a 50c a hundred- 
weight (3.30c a gallon) all-rail 
rate on natural gasoline shipped 
from Group 3 (Oklahoma) Nat- 
ural plants to Marcus Hook, Pa. 
for Concurrence 
other rail bureaus must be ob- 
tained now before the rate can 
be put into effect. 

The export rate an effort 
by some southwestern manufac- 
turers to comply with require- 
ments of the allied buying pool 
that cargoes destined for France 


export. of 


is 


and England be lifted from 
North Atlantic seaports. Nat- 
tural gasoline formerly had 
been rail-shipped to the Gulf 
Coast and there loaded into al- 
lied tankers. 

Manufacturers had _ pointed 


out to the Southwestern Bureau 
that they would be eliminated 
from the export market unless 
export rates were approved, 
since they were unable at pres- 
ent to move natural by coast- 
wise tanker to northern ports. 

Export rail rates on natural 
from other southwestern pro- 
duction centers were suggested, 
retaining the same origin differ- 
ential relationship over Group 3 
as now exists on domestic ship- 
ments. 

The 50c rate represents a 
compromise over the original 
44c rate requested by manufac- 
turers. 


ICC Calendar 


DECISION 


Howard E. Smith, Mt. Union, 
Iowa. (MC 70575, Sub. 1) Applica- 
tion denied for a certificate to op- 
erate aS a common earrier. of 
liquefied petroleum gas in cylinders 
from Moline, Ill., to Washington, 
Columbus Junction, Fairfield, Mt. 
Pleasant, Burlington, Ft. Madison, 
and Keokuk, Iowa, and of empty 
cylinders on return, over irregular 
routes. 


HEARINGS 


George William Taber, 
Mont. (MC 100247, Sub. 1) 
Livingstone, on application 
tend operations as a 
rier of petroleum and 
Wyo. and Mont. over 
regular routes. 

James J. Williams, Spokane, Wash. 
(MC 


Bozeman, 
June 14, 
to ex- 
contract car- 

products in 
irregular and 


100756, Sub. 3) June 15, Spo- 
kane, on application to extend op- 
erations as a common carrier of 


petroleum and products in Ore., 
Wash. over irregular routes. 

Northern Truck Line, Inc., Willis- 
ton, N. D. (MC 63513, Sub. 9) June 
17, Williston, on application to ex- 
tend operations as a common car- 
rier of petroleum and products in 
N. D., S. D., Wyo., and Mont. 


and 


Pipeline Permit Bill 
Set For Hearing 


WASHINGTON, May 27. 
Question whether Interstate 
Commission shouid 
be authorized to require certi- 
ficate of public convenience and 
necessity covering construction 
of new or extension of existing 
pipeline facilities will be aired 
at hearing before Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee on 
Wednesday, May 29. 

Proposal is backed by railway 
labor organizations. The bill, 
S 3753, was introduced by Con- 
gressman Johnson of Colorado. 
Companion measure HR 9623 
was introduced in the House by 
Rep. Crosser, Ohio. 


Commerce 


Railroad management also is 
supporting the proposals 
through railway labor spokes- 
men. Legislative proposal flows 
from bitter contest now being 
waged by rail management and 
labor against construction of a 
pipeline from Port St. Joe, Fla., 
to Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Tanker Market 
Remains Quiet 


By Teletype 

NEW YORK, May 28.—Coast- 
wise rates for “clean” bottoms 
were up 2c last week with re- 
ported fixture of two boats at 
56c for gasoline, 59c for kerosine 
and 62c for No. 2 fuel. Tanker 
market, however, was general- 
ly quiet with little demand for 
tonnage. 

Some boat men advanced the 
opinion that charterers were 
“holding off’? fearing boat rates 
will weaken following the re- 
ported surrender of Belgian 
army. 

Another factor which has con- 
tributed to the slowdown of ac- 
tivity is the recent substantial 
reductions in refined products’ 
prices on Atlantic Seaboard. 

Major companies are _ not 
chartering boats, leaving only 
Independent distributors — un- 
less these have contract com- 
mitments which they cannot fill 
by buying in the local market 
are inclined to hold off bringing 
material up from the Gulf be- 
cause of high tanker rates and 
low prices on the East Coast. 

For instance, spot barge price 
for No. 2 fuel at New York is 
4.65c. No. 2 fuel is quoted at 
3.50c, f.o.b. Gulf, which with a 
62c per bbl. (approximately 
1.24c per gallon) transportation 
rate lays the oil down at New 
York at 4.74c per gallon, or .09c 
above the prevailing spot price, 
not considering lighterage 
charges. 


OIL TRADE 


ASsOctATION 


-* 


News 





* 


A.P.I. Abandons Plan 
On Public Relations 


By Telegraph 

FORT WORTH, Tex., May 28. 
Public Relations Program in- 
augurated in 1938 by the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute is to be 
abandoned once due _ to 
“changing conditions in the in- 
dustry and the war situation.” 
This decision has been made by 
the executive committee which 
voted unanimously to recom- 
mend to the Board that this ac- 
tion be taken. Board is expected 


to act on the recommendation 
May 30. 


at 


Oil Buyers’ Group 


Plan June Meeting 

TULSA, May 27. The oil 
company buyers’ group of the 
National Assn. of Purchasing 
Agents are scheduled to meet in 
conjunction with the silver an- 
convention of that 
organization in Cincinnati, June 
3 to 6. O. E. McClatchey of 
the Barsdall Oil Corp., Tulsa, is 
chairman of the group. 

Major topics listed for dis- 
cussion at the group meeting 
this year include a review of 
the group’s casing simplifica- 
tion program and a report of 
progress made, and a discussion 
of the efforts to obtain a sim- 
plification of sucker rods. 

The convention program also 
calls for a fuel oil forum at 
which L. B. Stableford, presi- 
dent of Allied Oil Co. of Ill, St. 
Elmo, Ill., will discuss “Effect 
of Recent Developments in the 
Petroleum Industry on Future 
Price Trend for Industrial Fuel, 
with Particular Emphasis on 
the Increased Applications for 
Diesel Fuel.” 

Louis Johnson, assistant sec- 
retary of war, will talk on “Na- 
tional Defense at the Cross 
Roads.” 


niversary 


California ‘Natural’ Men 
Will Frolic June 8 


LOS ANGELES, May 27.—The 
1940 June Frolic of the Califor- 
nia Natural Gasoline’ Assn. 
promises a “mammoth sports 
fiesta” and an excellent dinner 
climaxed with a “rollicking, 
frolicsome vaudeville show fea- 
turing a galaxy of eye-filling 


* * 


beauty with a laugh and a thrill 
packing every minute of the 
acts.” 

June 8th is the date, and the 
place is Riviera Country Club, 
Santa Monica, Calif. All popu- 
lar sports are scheduled, with 
the first flight of golfers teeing 
off as early as 7 A.M. Harry 
Fiske of Ingersoll-Rand is chair- 
man of the entertainment com- 
mittee. 


Oil Burner Makers 
Plan July Meeting 


N. P. N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, May 27. An 
industry conference and quar- 
terly meeting of the Oil Burners 
Institute is scheduled for July 
8 and 9, at the Griswold Hotel, 
Eastern Point, Conn., according 
to C. F. Curtin, OO. B. F. 
tary-treasurer. 

Che industry conference, to bh 
held July 8, will discuss matters 
relating to standards and othe! 
subjects of major interest, it 
was Said. 

When the Boston Oil Burner 
Associates met May 14, W. A. 
Matheson, member of O. B. L. 
legislative committee, was guest 
speaker. His subject was 
“Sound Legislation Through 
Standards Advancement.” 


Oil Men Entertain 
600 of Traffic Club 


TULSA—Oil men were host 
to some 600 members of the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of Am- 


secre- 


erica in annual session here 
recently. 
Cc. A. Miller, vice president 


and general counsel of Ameri- 
can Short Line Railroad Ass’n 
was principal speaker, discus- 
sing the so-called transportation 
act of 1940. He said passage 
of the bill was blocked by op- 
position from labor and water- 
ways groups. 

Cc. R. Musgrave of Bartles- 
ville, vice president of Phillips 
Pet. Co. and association presi- 
dent, presided at the business 
sessions. H. W. Roe of Tulsa, 
traffic manager for Mid-Con- 
tinent Pet. Corp. was toastmas- 
ter at the annual banquet. 

Western-style barbecue and 
entertainment at the Woolaroc 
ranch of Frank Phillips, board 
chairman of Phillips Pet. Co., 
featured the “outside-of-busi- 
ness” part of the session. 
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API. Mid-Year Meeting Discusses Defense Plan 


Plan Urged for Industry Organizing 


Against Danger of Sabotaging Plants 


By Telegraph 
By N.P.N. Staff Writer 

FORT WORTH, May 27.- 
Speculation as to place oil in- 
dustry will have in U. S. de- 
fense plans appeared to be al- 
most universal topic of discus- 
sion among informal groups of 
oil men who are here to attend 
the 10th mid-year meeting of 
the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute. 

While there were a wide 
variety of opinions expressed, oil 
men appeared to be agreed on 
one point: the oil industry is as 
near, if not actually nearer, 
ready for any emergency than 
is probably any other major in- 
dustry in the country. It was 
generally agreed that the indus- 
try could move as rapidly to 
ward providing the necessary 
fuels as other industries could 
in manufacturing the equipment 
which would use the industry’s 
products. 


To Combat ‘Fifth Columns’ 


Oil men showed considerable 
interest in proposals to estab- 
lish a national industrial defense 
corps to combat “fifth column” 
activities in United States and 
to defend industrial property 
and operations in case of war. 

An amendment to the Nation- 
al Defense Act, introduced by 
Senator Sheppard of Texas, 
calls for the organization of the 
corps. George A. Hill Jr., presi- 
dent of Houston Oil Co., of 
Texas, and _ vice-president of 
A. P.I. arrived in Fort Worth 
Monday from Washington 
Where he has been discussing 
the plan with Congressional 
leaders. 

The National Industrial De- 
fense Corps plan, embodied in 
the Sheppard amendment, pro- 
vides for defense against “fifth 
column” and “trojan horse” tac- 
tics in every locality through 
enrollment of millions of work- 
ers engaged in industrial occu- 
pations related to national de- 
fense. Enrollment would be 
under cath and would carry 
tight to bear arms and to en- 
force federal laws within the 
limits of national defense. At- 
tention would be paid _par- 
ticularly to defense against 
sabotage and espionage. 

The national situation at pres- 
ent has caused Congressman 
Bruce Barton to eancel his en- 
gagement for May 29, to speak 


before the A.P.I. members and 
to remain in Washington. In 
his place, Lieut. Gen. John A. 
Hulen, retired commander of the 
36th Division, Texas National 
Guard, will speak on “National 
Defense.” 


Boyd Issues Warning 


W. R. Boyd Jr., executive vice 
president, issued a statement, 
warning that “much will depend 
upon the actual level of crude 
oil production in the near fu- 
ture, and the attitude of regu- 
latory bodies with respect to 
question of waste incidental to 
production of crude oil in ex- 
cess of reasonable market de- 
mand.” 

Boyd said that it appears that 
the industry’s job during com- 
ing summer is to replenish in- 
ventories of products where 
necessary, while withdrawing 
larger than seasonal amounts 
from gasoline storage. The 
regulatory bodies, however, 
would have to recognize the 
various strong and weak points 
in the supply and demand posi- 
tion. If this occurs, Boyd said, 
a trend toward a more nearly 
balanced inventory position 
should develop. If it does not, 
no great amount of imagination 
will be required to foresee the 
consequences. 


Talk Refining Problems 


Refinery operating problems 
were discussed at first of the 
three sessions of the refining di- 
vision. The problem of corro- 
sion was the topic at the second 
session while motor fuels was 
the subject discussed at the 
third session. 

A detailed report of an in- 
vestigation that revealed the 
practicability of generating 
steam from waste heat at a 
cost considerably under that re- 
quired through installation of 
additional boilers, was made by 
A. E. Harnsberger of the Pure 
Oil Co., Chicago. Title of his 
paper was “Application of Su- 
perheated Steam to Combina- 
tion-Unit Prime Movers.” 

Mr. Harnsberger gave operat- 
ing data showing that the origi- 
nal design expectations have 
been achieved. He also showed 
that in addition to the practic- 
ability of steam generation by 
means of waste heat the first 
cost of such equipment is as low 
as one-third of the first cost of 
boilers for an equal capacity. 
He said that generation at high 
pressures is practical but that 


pressures in the order of 125 lbs. 
give greatest utilization in most 
cases. 

Another economical proce- 
dure, Harnsberger said, was the 
superheating of the steam con- 
sumed by prime movers, both 
condensing and non-condensing, 
both from standpoint of first 
cost, and of operating costs and 
maintenance. He recommended 
individual installation for each 
condensing turbine when baro- 
metric jets are used, stating 
that they offer definite advan- 
tages when so installed. 


Treating Stack Gases 


D. W. Bransky and F. F. Di- 
woky of the Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana), Whiting, Ind.,_ re- 
ported on a new and low in- 
vestment cost method for re- 
moval of sulfuric acid droplets 
from stack gases. 

The new method, the authors 
report in their paper, ‘“Prac- 
tical Removal of Sulfuric-Acid 
Fog by Bubble-Phase Absorp- 
tion”, involves the bubbling of 
the gas through an aqueous so- 
lution of a foam-producing sub- 
stance. Most effective foam- 
forming agent found consists of 
the sulfonic acids obtained from 
the hydrolysis product of the 
acid sludge derived from the 
treatment of petroleum. 

The laboratory investigation 
as well as a pilot-plant investi- 
gation, indicated this method 
was effective in removing ap- 
proximately 90 to 98 per cent 
of the sulfuric acid in the in- 
coming gas. Economic calcula- 
tions have indicated installa- 
tion, operating, and repair cost 
of the method described by the 
authors, is approximately 50 per 
cent that of equivalent electrical 
precipitation equipment. 


Non-Ferrous Alloys for Tubes 


A report of the results of 
tests of non-ferrous alloys for 
condenser tube service under 
conditions simulating actual in- 
dustrial service was given by R. 
W. Moore and S. Kleinheksel of 
the Socony-Vacuum Oil Corp.’s 


general laboratories, Brooklyn, 
N: ¥: 
“It is probably safe to as- 


sume,” the authors stated, ‘that 
most of the effort which has 
been expended in studying con- 
denser-tube corrosion has been 
directed toward finding an alloy 
which will resist the complexity 
of conditions causing the corro- 
sion. As pertinent to the sub- 
ject, it might be advisable to 
direct a few remarks toward 
that phase which has to do 
with the study of conditions 
causing corrosion. 

“A survey of most of the re- 
fineries of the Socony-Vacuum 


Oil Co. reveals that admiralty 
tubing comprises approximately 
88°° of the non-ferrous alloys 
used for this purpose. The sur- 
vey also shows that most con- 
denser-tube failures have _ oc- 
curred from the vapor or pe- 
troleum side of the tubes. 

“It would seem, therefore, in- 
asmuch as admiralty metal is 
the most universally used alloy 
for refinery condenser service, 
and the other copper-base alloys 
do not seem to have a sufficient- 
ly better corrosion resistance, 
that it would be advisable to 
devote some attention to the 
conditions causing the corrosion 
and to a study of ways and 
means of altering them so that 
the corrosion is prevented or 
diminished.” 


Study Sources of Corrosion 


The paper on “Corrosion of 
Copper and Copper-Base Tub- 
ing in Oil-Refinery Heat-Trans- 
fer Equipment”, was devoted to 
a consideration of the sources 
and types of corrosion, general 
bases for selection of tube al- 
loys and application of chemi- 
cal and mechanical methods of 
corrosion control. The paper 
was prepared by R. A. Wilkins, 
E. S. Bunn and W. Lynes of the 
research department, Revere 
Copper and Brass, Inc., Rome, 
N. ¥. The authors also in- 
cluded in the paper a bibliog- 
raphy of 104 references. 


* * * 


Plan Supported 
At Washington 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, May 27. 
The oil industry led the way 
here this week in plans for cre- 
ation of an industry defense 
industrial 
properties 


corps to protect all 
plants and against 
sabotage. 

George A. Hill, Jr., President 
Houston Oijil Co. of 
Houston, Texas laid the plan, 
offered by Houston Chamber of 
Commerce, before Senate Mili- 


Texas, 


tary Affairs Committee in an 
executive session Saturday, May 
2. 

Committee, it is understood, 
with the plan 
outlined by Mr. Hill and will 
draft legislation embodying it. 
Support for the plan also was 
recruited by Mr. Hill at a meet- 
ing of the Business Advisory 
Committee at the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


was impressed 
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Texas Issues 90-Day Order 
Slashing Field Quotas 15% 


N.P.N. News Bureau 

TULSA, May 27.—A 90-day 
proration order carrying a 15% 
all 
able” oil which will bring the 


horizontal cut on “prorat- 
allowable 
the Bureau 


demand 


state’s production 
of Mines’ 


estimate 


within 
market for 
June has been prepared by the 
Texas Railroad Commission. 
‘he order covers June, July 
and August, and calls for shut- 
dewns or the first days of each 
of those months. With the 15% 
horizontal 1ecduction and the 
snurdowns it is estimated that 
daily al'lovvable at the beginning 
of June will be 1,335,530 bbls. 
as compared with the bureau’s 
estimate of market demand in 
June of 1,344 600 bbls. daily. 
No Change in East Texas 
The cominission has made 
virtually no change in East 
Texas fieid. Production current- 
ly averaging 378,300 bbls 
daily under a basic allowable of 
€90,000 bbls. The field will con- 
tinue to be produced on the 
basis of 14 shutdown days, with 
the shutdown days being Satur- 
days, Sundays ana Wednesday: 
and one other day to be desig- 
nated later. This will keep pro- 
duction from that field at vir- 
tually its present level. 
Commissioner Jerry Sadler, 
who with Chairman Lon Smith 
announced the new order, has 
estimated that underproduction 
in June will be approximately 


is 


25,000 bbls. daily, which he 
thinks will offset new wells 
brought in during the month. 
He said horizontal cut will ap- 


ply to about 700,000 bbls. ‘“pro- 
duced daily by wells other than 
the marginal type or those 
which would be injured by shut 
ins. Where wells cannot be shut 
down, production will be spread 
to provide an average yield not 
in excess of the allowable.” 


‘Frozen’ for 90 days 


Commissioner Ernest 0. 
Thompson indicated that no 
changes in the allowables dur- 
ing the 90-day period would be 
made except after a statewide 
hearing. 

After a commission confer 
ence, Col. Thompson said, “The 
three cf us agreed that there 
would be no increases in allow 
able until and after a statewide 
hearing was held. If matters 
come up requiring that there be 
a special hearing, it will be held, 
but no inereases in allowable 
will result until after the matter 
has been heard or taken up at 
a statewide hearing. This means 


there will be no special allow- 
ables.” 
Oklahoma Unchanged 

Oklahoma’s allowable in June 
will remain unchanged from 
May at 408,100 bbls. dailv unless 
producers specifically ask for a 
hearing, W. J. Armstrong, con- 
servation officer for the corpo- 
ration commission has _an- 
nounced. The allowable is 500 
bbls. daily below the Bureau of 
Mines’ estimate of market de- 
mand for Oklahoma oil in June. 

The Louisiana conservation 
department has revised its pre- 
viously announced June allow- 
able and now has set the daily 
production at 280,166 bbls. as 
compared with the initial figure 
of 278,566 bbls. Change was 
made, it was reported, because 
Texas failed to cut its June al- 
lowable approximately 200,000 
bbls. daily. The June allowable 
is approximately 12,000 bbls. 
daily under May figure, and 5466 
bbls. daily above Bureau’s esti- 
mate of demand for June. 


Columbia Refining 


Back in Business 


N. P. N. News Bureau 


CLEVELAND, May 27.—Un- 
der the management of Bert 
Zimmerman, the Columbia Re- 
fining Co. was recently reor- 


ganized by merging the Capitol 
Refining Co. and the Perfection 
Oil Co. 

Four years ago, 
Columbia Refining Co. sold its 
northeastern Ohio business to 
Gulf Refining Co. for $2,000,000. 

To date, the newly-reorganized 
company has bulk plants located 
in this city. Operations will 
commence in Cuyahoga, Lorain 
and Erie counties, and will be 
extended later, it was said. 

Members 
rectors 


the original 


of the board of di- 
are: J. S. Crider, direc- 
tor of National City Bank, So- 
ciety for Savings and Dow 
Chemical Co.; K. M. Pinaire, at- 
torney; Stanley Dunn, former 
manager of Capitol Refining 
Co.; Edmund Walton, president 
of the original Columbia Refin- 
ing Co.; and Mr. Zimmerman, 
formerly traffic manager of Na- 
tional Refining Co. 


Executives of Columbia Re- 
fining Co. are: Mr. Walton, 
president; Mr. Crider,  vice- 
president and treasurer; Mr. 
Zimmerman, vice-president and 
general manager; and Mr. 
Dunn, secretary and assistant 


to the manager. 


California Quota 
Set at 592,000 Bbls. 


N.P.N. News Bureau 

LOS ANGELES, May 24. 
California crude oil production 
quota for June 
at not exceed 


has been set 
592,000 bbis. 
daily by the central committee 
of California oil producers. 
This involves no change from 
the state quota for May and is 
1700 barrels daily below USS. 
Bureau of Mines estimated de- 
mand for June. 

To hold production to this 
level, the committee ordered a 


to 


further reduction in the maxi- 
mum allotment for any one 
well, bringing that allotment 


from 174 to 172 bbls. daily. 

Allocation subcommittee was 
authorized to submit a modified 
uniform formula for curtail- 
ment allotments for general ap- 
plication in July. 


Aviation Gasoline 
Cost May Be Less 
With New Discovery 


N.P.N. News Bureau 
CHICAGO, May 25.—-Another 
method of producing aviation 
gasoline, this time by using 
methane, chief constituent of 
natural gas, has been disclosed 
by Dr. Aristid V. Grosse, Gug- 
genheim Research Fellow at Co- 
lumbia University, and former 
associate director of research of 
Universal Oil Products Co. 

With the development of an 
industrial process for such a 
production of high-octane gaso- 
line, lower prices for this fuel 
would be the immediate result, 
it was said. 

Discovery of a suitable chemi- 
cal reaction, oxidative conden- 
sation—closely controlled but 
incomplete oxidation of the gas 
to produce ethane as an inter- 
mediate product-—is the first 
step toward successful produc- 
tion of this gasoline on a com- 
mercial basis, Dr. Grosse ex- 
plained. 

Methane, commonly known as 
marsh gas, is the principal con- 


stituent of natural gas, 1,000,- 
000,000 cu. ft. of which Dr. 
Grosse indicated was available 


in this country annually. 


Waterway Bill Vetoed 


WASHINGTON, May 
President Roosevelt this 
vetoed $109.985,450 River 
Harbors bill, saying 
tary activities of the 
partment should give 
this time to the need 
tary preparedness.” 


LO 

week 
and 
“non-mili- 
War De- 
way at 
for mili- 


Ipatieff Gets 
Chemist Medal 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
May 25. For 
contributions in 

Chemistry,” Dr. Vladimir N. 

Ipatieff, director of chemical 

research of Universal Oil Prod- 

ucts Co., was awarded the Wil- 
lard Gibbs medal May 24 by the 

American Chemical Society, 

Chicago section. 

Inventor of the U. O. P. cata- 
lytic polymerization process for 
producing polymer gasoline 
from cracked gases, Dr. Ipatieff 
holds more than 50 U.S. patents, 
and has been honored by many 
countries, including EPulgaria, 
where the University of Sofia 
conferred on him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Chemistry. 

Professor Paul Haensel 


CHICAGO, 
“conspicuous 


74 
O14 


-. Northwestern University, spoke 


on “Ipatieff the Man.” Cary R. 
Wagner, chairman of Pure Oi! 
Co., presided. 

Dr. Ipatieff’s medal address 
was on ‘Mixed Catalysts” or 
promoters. Dr. Ipatieff sup- 
ported a program of investigat- 
ing the chemical properties of 
catalysts before trying to use 
various other theories that have 
been advanced. He said “new 
knowledge will allow us soon to 
classify catalysts according to 
their catalytic actions based on 
their chemical properties.” 

Work on the determination of 
catalyst cempositions of maxi- 
mum activity was discussed and 


the term ‘“eucoactic composi- 
tion” introduced to designate 
such compositions. Increasing 


evidence of the importance of 
purity was pointed out, as well 
as the influence of water in 
catalytic reactions. Attention 
was alsc given to catalyst poi- 
sons and comparison made t: 
the action of poisons in the an: 
mal kingdom. 


California Gasoline Sales 
Show 6.51% April Increase 


SACRAMENTO, May 27. 
California’s gasoline sales, for 
the month of April, continued 
the climb which started more 
than a year ago, according to 
the State Board of Equalization. 
With 156,434,569 gals. of gaso 
line distributed, a total tax of 
$1,693,037 was assessed, repre- 
senting a gain of 651° over 
the same period last year. 


Gasoline tax collections for 


the first 4 months of 1940 were 
nearly $1,000,000 ahead of the 
the 


‘(ome reriod last re 


pert stated. 


year, 
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April Tire Replacements Rise 27% 
To Highest Level in Past 8 Years 


N.P.N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, May 27.—-Heavy 
spring and summer demand for 
tire replacements was seen this 


week with April shipments 
27.3% more than March ship- 
ments, and greater than any 
April since 1932, according to 


statistics of the Rubber Manu- 
facturers Assn. 

Despite the fact that tire re- 
placement increases are normal- 
ly greater at this time of year, 
association officials stated that 
April’s percentage gain over 
March was the greatest since 
1935. 


Replacement units’ shipped 
Original 
Month equipment 


January 
February 
March 
April 


1,804,826 
1,974,466 
2,050,250 
2,095,220 


7,924,762 


Total 4 Mos 


during April of this year mount- 
ed to 2,823,293 over 2,217,627 for 
March. April 1939 shipments 
were 2,795,293 units. 

Tires for original equipment 
purposes showed an_ increase 
during April of 33.4% over April 
1939, the rubber association re- 
ported. Units shipped during 
April were 2,095,220 over 1,571,- 
190 units for April of last year. 

Inner tube statistics for the 
first quarter will be revised at a 
later date. 

Based on the association’s 
quarterly report, revision of 
monthly preliminary tires fig- 
ures are as follows: 


Total 
Replacement Export shipments 
2,376,455 88,856 4,270,137 
2,051,487 86,426 4,112,379 
2,217,627 77,797 4,345,674 
2,823,293 91,249 5,009,762 
9,468,862 344,328 17,737,952 





Gasoline Exports For Month of April 
Drop; Lubricating Shipments Increase 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

W ASHINGTON--Gasoline ex- 
ports for the month of April 
were less than shipments for 
the same month a year ago, ac- 
cording to preliminary figures 
on U. S. foreign trade released 


April 


Commerce. However, sShip- 
ments of all types of lubricating 
oils were substantially increased 
the report showed. 

Imports ef crude petroleum in 
April, and the 4 months ended 
with April, show increases over 
comparative period in 1939. 





today by the Department of 
1939 
Lubricating Oil 811 bbls. 
$6,213 


Gasoline & Other 

Motor Fuel 2,777 bbls. 
$6,553 

3,692 bbls. 
$4,125 


Gas & Fuel Oil 


$10,305 


Four Months 
(Figures in Thousands) 

1940 1939 1940 
1,153 bbls. 3,149 bbls. 1,473 bbls. 


$22,594 $42,552 








1,643 bbls 11,142 bbls. 6,873 bbls. 


$5,275 $27,427 $22,353 
2,945 bbls. 13,990 bbls. 10,189 bbls 
$3,506 $16,690 $12,491 


Crude Petroleum Imports 


Crude Petroleum 2,788 bbls. 


$1,906 


3,368 bbls. 
$2,360 


8,125 bbls 
$5,512 


10,426 bbls. 
$7,639 





48,754,000 Gals. of Diesel Fuel Bought 


By Rails in 1939, 


N.P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, May 27. 
Prices paid by Class I railroads 
for petroleum products in 1939 
Were down as compared with 
1938, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission figures just released 
show, and diesel fuel purchased 
Was up in both gallonage and 
money spent, fuel oil was up in 
gallonage but down in amount 
Paid, and gasoline was down 
for both gallonage and dollars 

Spent. 
iesel fuel purchases 
Valued at $2,091,506 


were 
(48,754,- 


123 gals.) in 1939, a sizable in- 
crease compared with 1938 pur- 
chases (34,842,982 gals.), worth 
$1,548,129. 


Average cost of this 





Average Price 4.29c 


‘fuel during the year was 4.29c 


per gallon against 1938 average 
cost of 4.44c per gallon. 

Fuel oil purchases were down 
to $50,802,241 this year against 
$51,941,856 in 1938 in spite of 
a drop in the average price paid 
from 91c per bbl. in 1938, to 83c 
per bbl. in 1939. Amount used 
was up to 61,073,965 bbls. com- 


pared with 57,137,618 bbls. in 
1938. Purchases of gasoline 


were valued at $3,724,379 (46.,- 
237,220 gals.) in 1939 compared 
with $3,726,510 (44,765,790 gals.) 
bought in the 


previous year 
with a price decrease from 
8.32ec per gallon average, paid 


in 1938, to 8.05ce per gallon, paid 
last year. 


Dr. Sayers Confirmed as 
Bureau of Mines Chief 
By Teletype 
WASHINGTON, May 28. 
Senate on Monday, May 27 con- 
firmed nomination of Dr. Royd 
R. Sayers as director of Bureau 
of Mines succeeding Dr. John 
W. Finch who was forced to re- 
sign by Secretary Ickes. Mean- 
while, legislation permitting Dr. 
Sayers to retain his commission 
with U. S. Public Health Service 
while working under Ickes is 
meeting with opposition. 


Non-Drivers Exempt 
From ICC Hour Rule 


N.P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, May 27. 
Non-operating personnel of mo- 
tor truck regulated 
by Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are subject to 42-hour 
week and one-and-half time 
pay for overtime benefits of 
the Wage-Hour Act and _ not 
ICC regulation, as are drivers, 
U. S. Supreme Court decided 
Monday, May 27, in upholding 
ICC interpretation and reject- 
ing American Trucking Assn.’s 

claim. 
Decision was a 5-4 ruling with 
opinion by Justice Reed and 


companies 


dissents registered by Chief 
Justice Hughes and Associate 


Justices McReynolds, Stone and 
Butler. 


U. S. Wage-Hour Division 
said decision upheld its posi- 
tion on interstate bus opera- 


tions and common and contract 
trucking and means 200,000 em- 
ployes of bus and trucking com- 
panies remain under provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 

ICC took position its jurisdic- 


tion over hours of service of 
employes of these carriers is 
limited to those whose activi- 


ties affect safety of operations. 


California Standard 
Cuts Retail Prices 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

LOS ANGELES, May 28. 
Standard Oil Co. of California 
has announced reductions in its 
wholesale and retail gasoline 
prices in the Pacific territory, ef- 
fective May 28. Third-grade 
prices were cut 2c, regular 1.5ce, 
and premium 2.5ce. 

“Reductions are made for the 
purpose of meeting competi- 
tion,” a statement by the Stand- 
ard said. “Reductions are effec- 
tive throughout California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Nevada, Ari- 
zona, Hawaiian Islands’ and 
Alaska, except certain portions 
of eastern Washington, Oregon, 
Nevada and Alaska where re- 


ductions in various grades of 
gasoline will take into consid- 
eration reductions previously 


made to meet competition.” 

None of the larger Pacific 
Coast marketing companies had 
met the Standard’s reduction up 
to a late hour today. 


‘Gas’ Stocks Decline 
To 100,297,000 Bbls. 


By Teletype 

NEW YORK, May 28. Decline 
of 718,000 bbls. to 100,297,000 
bbls. in total U. S. stocks of 
finished and unfinished gasoline 
during week ended May 25 was 
reported today by American 
Petroleum Institute. Stock in- 
crease of 254,000 bbls. at Texas 
Gulf was offset by reductions 
of 299,000 bbls. on East Coast 
and 275,000 bbls. in California. 
Gasoline production in U. S. de 
creased 25,000 bbls. 

Gas oil, distillate and _ resid- 
ual fuel oils at refineries and in 
terminals and transit increased 
781,000 bbls. to 132,371,C00 bbls. 
Stocks of gas and distillate fuels 
increased 1,001,000 bbls., while 
stocks of residual fuel oil de- 
creased 230,000 bbls. Greatest 
reduction in stocks of residual 
fuels was on East Coast, where 
reduction of 637,000 bbls. ex- 
ceeded total U. S. reduction. 





(Thousands 


Grade or origin 
Pennsylvania Grade 
Other Appalachian 
Lima-Michigan 
Illinois-Indiana 
Arkansas 
Kansas 
Louisiana: 

Northern 

Gulf Coast 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 


Texas: 
East Texas 
West Texas 


Gulf Coast 

Other Texas 
Rocky Mountain 
California 
Foreign 


Total U. S. refinable 
Heavy in California 


*As compiled by U. S. Burea 





Weekly Changes in Crude Oil Stocks* 


of barrels) 
Change 


from 

May 4 May ll May 18 May 11 
1,460 4,443 4,474 t 31 
1,167 3 1,161 + 6 
1,565 1.570 1.595 ' aa 
20,347 20,614 20,827 213 
3,096 3,102 3,118 t 16 
7,957 7,733 7,794 } 61 
11,186 11,470 11,472 t 2 
3,904 3,913 1,032 119 
7,282 7,997 7,440 117 
7,121 6,996 6,967 29 
64,184 63,654 63,397 257 
81,637 80,876 81,475 + 599 
19,225 18,556 18,528 28 
18,076 18,504 18,988 } 484 
19,768 19,288 19,884 + 596 
4 568 24,528 24,075 453 
16,816 16,725 16,896 + 17] 
36,133 36,080 35,856 224 
2,541 2,661 2,615 165 
258,210 257.079 257,647 + 568 
13 349 13,369 13,144 225 


u of Mines. 
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Latest Oil Industry Statistics 
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as raw 
OTHER 
in 


material 
STEAM 


above) 


BRIGHT STOCK (does 
reported in above 

VISCOUS NEUTRAL, 
142 vis. at 100 

VISCOUS NEUTRAL, 


180 


refired stock commonly 
for bright 
REFINED 


VIS. 


sold or 
stock) 
STOCK 


include 


Production and Inventory of Pennsylvania Lubricating Oils 


(not 


FINISHED DEWAXED LONG RESIDUUM 

not 
product) 
below 


any 
vis. but 


100 and 


used as 600 and 


not 


above 


Total U. S. Motor Fuel Stocks 


Heavy Line—1940 Light Line—1939 





(Compiled by National Pet. Ass’n. from reports of all companies 
which refine Penna. crude Figures are for April, 1940 and in = 
bbls. 42 U. S. gals.) 1057 
Produc- In- aa 
tion ventory «wl 
RAW LONG RESIDUUM (includes all raw long res- 
iduum below, and not salable as, 600 fire) 76,876 22,328 
600 STEAM REFINED STOCK (includes all steam 


303,755 273,272 


59,422 


38,267 


62 
84 
material 
178,743 410,517 
below 
89,638 181,113 


85,025 135,654 





Other 


(Compiled by 


Naphthas & Gasoline 


include 
Kerosine 
36/40 gas 
Fuel Oil (not 
Oils held as crecking 
Non-viscous neutral 


Refinery 


(includes 
reported 


oil 


Wax distillate 
Crude petrolatum 
Wax (lbs.) 


Inventories, April 30, 
Than 


National Pet. 
refiners. 


unblended 


gasoline, 


(1) Straight run, 
as motor fuel 
(2) Naphtha and 
further refining, or 
tillation, reforming, 
(3) Below 65 octane, not 
(4) 65 octane and 


above 

Salable naphthas other than motor fuel 
Process naphthas) 
furnace 
above) 
plant 


Ass’n., from reports of oil 
Figures 


1940, of Pennsylvania Oils 
Lucricating Oils 


and or 


for sale 


it refinery 
blending 
included 


OI 
In 


oil) 


charging 


barrels) 


unleaded, 
for 


leading 
(1) 


material 


stocks 


region 


MILLIONS OF BARRELS 


for sale 


33,441 
blending 


further 


or 


for dis- 


329,421 
17,497 


or (2) above 


@ oe) © 
Tiss eieit 


~! 
Terheeee’ 
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152,103 
(does not 
26,245 


61,512 





included , — 957 
2 7 
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16 2330 6 13 2027 4 11 1825 | 
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85,262 
24,953 
310,004 
31,157 
129,891 
29,467 
5,165,197 





Crude 


(American 





Petroleum 


Oil Production for the 


Institute 


oF 


figures) 


S. 


Daily Average Crude Runs to Stills 


Heavy Line—1940 Light Line—1939 



















































































4 
- —Week Ended 3.8 
May 25 May 18 May 11 a 
Barrels Barrels Barrels i 
Oklahoma 417,200 108,600 106,200 3& 
Kansas 160,500 165,200 149,350 =a \ 
Nebraska 150 100 / = 
Texas 1,463,750 1,460,000 1,457,400 a 
Louisiana 304,150 300,400 297,650 . 34- 
Arkansas 71,550 114.500 70,150 w -_ 
Mississippi 8,750 8,900 7,400 4 a 
Illinois 135,850 135,250 139,150 | 4 
Indiana 13,100 10,400 11,100 oO 3.2-4 
Eastern (Ill. excluded) 94,950 96,800 98,050 * 
Michigan 59,600 61.050 62.200 5 4 
Wyoming 67,600 72,200 69,950 = 
Montana 17,600 17.300 17,500 ” 30- 
Colorado 3)350 3°450 3/400 2 “7 
New Mexico 106,350 106,900 106.850 2) me: 
California 611,200 617,000 629.100 4 = 
a ; = 28-4 ia 
Total U.S 3,835,650 3,835,100 3,825,450 > 3 -] gan } 
Crude Imports T9570 129,430 111.570 “7 tf } | 
sh ] | = sy . pepe Pane \ | ' | | 
Total New Supply 3,915,220 3,964,530 3,937,020 2 y , . © Ee rot a fot tbe. 
3 10 1724 2 9 16 2330 6 13 20274 1118 251 8 15 2229 6 13 2027 
\ FES MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY 
. 
A. P. I. Weekly Refinery Report 
(Figures in Thousands o Barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 
Stocks 
Per Cent of a Total Finished & Stocks of Gas Oi! & Distillates Stocks of Residual Fue! Ol! 
Daily Average Reporting Capacity Gasoline Unfinished At Terms. At Terms. 
Crude to Stills Operated Production Motor Fuel (b) At Refineries Trans. Pipelines At Refineries Trans. Pipeiimmes 
Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Districts May 25 May 18 May 25 May 18 May 25 May 18 May 25 May 18 May 25 May 18 May 25 May 18 May 25 May 18 May 25° May 15 
East Coast 73 ny so] 1S 1,321 1,333 23.618 3 847 2,945 2,531 $273 1.067 3.383 765 4.732 ' 
Appalachian tS 4 S31 S73 s74 32 s.460 4,22 255 266 10 11 Hol Hot 
Ind., Ill, Ky ‘) SS 4.7 2 IN4 2953 17.555 17,928 2 536 ? 465 254 23¢t 3 261 s.202 tl 
Okla. Kans.. Mo 7 SS ") ( O66 1.057 7 QR7 7.957 L.O3S Low 3 +4 1.12 1 4z 
Iniand Texas ly ) p00 31 1.993 1.036 ISS 2N4 1.560 1.454 
Texas Gulf St “4 3.7 3S 30 15,05 14,708 +048 334 151 135 5,275 $00 7 
La., Gulf 116) 4 72 7 27s 27 2 958 O14 S3 ”) 1 1 740 740 230 
Ne. La., Ark. $5 i) s2 st 11 19 nie a3 22 1 l 4 4S7 it}! 
Rocky Mt...... sD is sO 4 72.7 253 Pe 4 1,638 1.627 129 14 605 503 
California IN5 0 66 4 71 330 1,286 IS olz 8,287 7,923 S060 2 O34 v4 54.888 34.832 23.72% 
Total Reporting 210 204 s4 sf 10.003 1025 3 242 93.955 10.810 19.103 7.197 6.952 72.781 72.645 20 OB0 2 
U.8. Total (d S.os0 ».6F 1.408 11,4523 100,207 101,015 20,500 18.853 7.757 7.492 74.766 74,625 29,249 2 
U8. Tota: 5-25-39 (d $12 1.205 S4.845 20 O07 7 456 S1.283 24 AT2 ‘ 
8) Includes straight-run, cracked and natural biended d) Estimated, U. 8. Bureau of Mines basis 




















b Includes stocks at refineries. in bufk-terminals, pipe lines and in transit 
c 12% of reporting capacity in this district did not report gasoline production 
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INCLUDING INTERNATIONAL PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 


D URING the past several months the word has 
been going around that copper-base tubing used in refinery 
heat-transfer equipment has been undergoing a remark- 
able improvement in composition, comparable perhaps to 
the improvements made to lubricating oils by the use of 
additives. Tests of various copper alloys with “additives” 
in refinery service have been in progress for two or three 
years however. 

It has apparently come time for a showdown or cor- 
raling of the results of some of this work and a clearing 
of the record of just what can be expected from new alloys 
and how much of the problem will still have to be attacked 
from the inside. Thus, with six papers presented this 
week at the Tenth Mid-Year meeting of the American 
Petroleum Institute, it can be expected that much of the 
fog of claims and counter-claims will be dispelled. 

One fact appears to stand out of the mass of test re- 
sults presented by both refinery metallurgists and brass 
manufacturers. It is that the corrosion inhibition pro- 
vided by the addition of small percentages of arsenic, tin, 
antimony, or phosphorus is confined to dezincification, a 
valuable improvement but far from a cure-all. The con- 
denser-tube corrosion problem is little different from what 
it was before dezincification inhibitors were introduced but 
it can’t have suffered from the intense interest which has 
been aroused in this much-used class of materials. 


* * * 


A new tool for the laboratory analysis of petroleum 
gives promise of solving many problems which can not be 
solved by other methods and raises the question whether 
fractional distillation methods of analysis will be outmoded. 
The mass spectrometer, about which much more will be 
heard during the next few years, was given its first com- 
mercial job 20 years after it was developed as a researcn 
tool. It has been applied to both qualitative and quantita- 
tive measurement of small amounts of hydrocarbons. 

The mass spectrometer should not be confused in any 
way with the optical or grating type of spectrograph now 
in general use. Its operation is different in principle and 
its only claim to similarity with optical spectrometry is 
the fact that mixtures of compounds of different molecular 
weight are made to separate in bands just as light rays of 
different wave length and color are separated in the speec- 
trum. 

In the mass spectrometer, minute quantities of gaseous 
hydrocarbons are ionized by bombardment of low-voltage 
electrons under high vacuum and magnetically accelerated 
through a curved path by a magnetic field, the radius of 
curvature depending upon the ratio of the charge on the 
ion to its mass or atomic weight. At the collecting end a 
suitable vacuum-tube amplifier measures quantity received 
of any particular mass selected by adjusting the magnetic 
or electric fields. 

Results obtained so far have been considerably better 
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than had been anticipated. An accuracy of better than 
plus or minus 5% of each of the various constituents has 
been obtained as well as a high degree of sensitivity and 
the relatively short time required for analysis. 

It is too early to predict all of the possibilities of such 
instruments. There are only a few in operation in the 
country for any purpose and these are massive, com- 
plicated, and expensive, and require highly trained opera- 
tors to achieve dependable results. However, there are a 
few instruments being assembled for work on hydrocarbons 
and their operation may be the means of completing the 
petroleum analysis program started some years ago. 


The first discussion of results comes from Herbert 
Hoover, Jr., president of United Geophysical Co., Pasadena, 
and Harold Washburn, the company’s director of research, 
who presented a paper before the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers recently. 


* * * 


Methane now can be listed under the head of gases 
that can be converted into high-octane motor fuel. Millions 
of cubic feet of methane, now valueless, can now be con- 
served if the process announced by Dr. Aristid V. Gross be- 
fore the New York section of the American Chemical So- 
ciety can be made commercially practical. 

The process involves a new type of chemical reaction 
known as “oxidative condensation” in which two methane 
molecules are made to combine to form ethane which, in 
turn, can be made into gasoline. Conservation of resources 
as well as production of superior gasolines make significant 
advances as more efficient use is made of our raw materials. 


* * * 


Changes in the point of view are one of the most im- 
portant experiences of man. The value of shifting the 
angle of looking at a question is well known but it is 
not always known just what line of reasoning to follow to 
shift the points of view of others since it is a common 
human weakness to stick stubbornly to what one wants 
to see or believe. 


The workman’s attitude toward his company’s tools is 
a case in point. It is frequently one of careless indifference 
because “what’s a wrench to a million-dollar company.” 
A dramatic method of correcting the employe’s attitude 
toward his tools has been devised by the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co. On a bulletin board at the Streator plant there 
was observed recently samples of all the tools used in the 
plant with price tags attached. With this display it was 
believed that the workman would be more likely to com- 
pare the cost with his own daily or weekly pay and lose 
fewer tools.—M. G. V. 
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Condenser-Tube Alloy Tests Show 
Corrosion Conditions Need Study 


By R. W. Moore* and S. Kleinheksel* 


Presented before the American Petroleum Institute 
May 29, during its Mid- Year meeting in Fort Worth, 


under the title, **Testing of Non-ferrous Alloys for 


Condenser-Tube Service under Conditions Simulat- 
ing Actual Industrial Service’. 


ABSTRACT 


Extensive tests have been made in studying con- 
denser-tube corrosion in an effort to find an alloy 
which will resist the complexity of conditions caus- 
ing the corrosion. The method employs measure- 
ment of loss in tensile strength of test specimens 
which have been exposed at each end of experi- 
mental condensers paralleling large condensers. 

Admiralty tubing, it has been found, is used in 
most non-ferrous condenser installations; and even 
under severe corrosive conditions it is quite satis- 
factory. It is pointed out, therefore, that attention 
to the study of conditions causing corrosion and 
means of remedying them would be of value, 
since the other copper-base alloys do not seem to 
have a sufficiently better corrosion resistance to 
justify change. 


= selection of copper alloys best suited for 
tube service in condensers and exchangers is a problem of 
major importance to oil-refinery engineers. The condi- 
tions encountered in service are varied—the corrosive gases 
or liquids, the temperature and the velocity, often being 
different for each exchanger in the refinery. Purely labora- 
fory experiments are of little value; for, even if they are de- 
signed carefully for a particular case, they cannot be ex- 
»yected to simulate exactly service conditions. On the other 
hand, refinery engineers usually cannot afford to experiment 
by buiiding entire exchanger-tube bundles using new and un- 
iried alloys. Consequently, the logical and common proced- 
ure is to use a combination of the two methods in which test 
specimens judiciously are placed in the same liquid or gas- 
eous stream flowing through the equipment being tested 
during actual service. 

The above method for testing the corrosion resistance 
of copper alloys often has proved to be inaccurate because 
of the difficulty in properly interpreting the results of the 
test. It has been necessary mainly to depend upon visual 
‘nspection, inasmuch as the method involving the loss of 
weight of the specimen during the test is accurate only 
when corrosion is general and uniformly distributed over 
the entire specimen. Pitting, dezincification, and other 
types of localized corrosion will invalidate the results as de- 
termined by the weight-loss method. D. K. Crampton and 
N. W. Mitchell't have described a method for evaluating 
corrosion of test specimens by measuring the loss 1n tensile 


General Laboratories, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inec., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
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strength experienced by the specimens during the test. The 
method has been utilized in certain experiments involving 
tensile corrosion test strips, and has been adapted further 
to the evaluation of the corrosion resistance of condenser 
tubes under test in experimental condensers. Each of these 
methods will be described briefly. 


Tensile Corrosion Test Specimens 


The specimens used are strip tensile test specimens 
conforming to Fig. 7 of ASTM Standard Methods of Ten- 
sion Testing of Metallic Materials (E 8-36)... They are 6 
inches in length, 0.032 inch thick, and 0.75 inch wide, with 
a reduced section at the center 0.5 inch wide. A large num- 
ber of these specimens are pulled in a tensile machine to 
determine the average tensile strength of the alloy under 
test. Similar specimens then are mounted in triplicate on 
test racks, and subjected to the corroding medium for a pe- 
riod of time such that the more resistant alloys in the group 
iose a measurable amount of their original tensile strength. 
These specimens then are pulled and the loss in tensile 
strength, as calculated on the basis of the cross-sectional 
area before corrosion, is taken as a measure of corrosion 
resistance. 

The following are some of the reasons why tensile- 
strength losses are more satisfactory for estimating corro- 
sion resistance of copper alloys than weight losses. 

1. Damage to copper alloys by selective solution, of which 
dezincification is an example, by pitting or by inter- 


‘Figures refer to bibliography on p. R-192. 
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crystalline corrosion may be very great, but may show 

no appreciable weight loss. Tensile-strength losses are 

much more nearly proportional to the actual damage 
done by these common types of corrosion. 

2. The tensile-strength-loss method automatically selects 
the area on the specimen where the greatest damage 
by corrosion has occurred, thereby making it unneces- 
sary to measure depth of pits, cracks, etc. 

3. It is unnecessary to remove the corrosion products from 
the specimens before pulling, as the tensile strength of 
the former is insignificant. Thus large possible errors 
due to cleaning in the weight-loss method are elimin- 
ated. 

4. Differences in density for the various alloys do not enter 
into tensile-strength-loss measurements as they do into 
weight-loss measurements. 

Twenty different copper alloys in strip form, 0.75 inch 
wide and 0.032 inch thick, covering a wide range of composi- 
tion, were supplied by four major brass companies. The 
strips, rolled from split condenser tubes, were received in 
quarter hard condition to facilitate cutting of the tensile 
specimens. Two hundred specimens of each alloy were 
die-punched from the strips, thus insuring perfect uni- 
formity upon which the tensile method depends. After 
numbering, they were annealed in accordance with the spe- 
cifications of the manufacturer of each alloy. This served to 
remove strains in the metal caused by cold work in the roll- 
ing and die-punching operation, and gave to each metal a 
microstructure similar to that ordinarily found in a con- 
denser tube of that alloy. The microstructure and the av- 
erage hardness and tensile strength of each alloy were de- 
termined. In order to obtain a value for the origina] tensile 
strength, numerous specimens of each alloy were pulled. 
In no instance did the tensile strength as determined for 
one specimen deviate more than 2.5% from the mean ten- 
sile strength of the alloy. The average deviation from the 
mean tensile strength of each alloy was approximately 1%. 
This excellent uniformity of the specimens made it unnec- 
essary to determine the dimensions of individual speci- 
mens. 

Two types of test racks have been found convenient. 
In the grid type, triplicate specimens of 14 different alloys 
are mounted in a line on a brass frame, the specimens being 
separated by 's-inch bakelite or glass spacers. The overall 
dimensions of the rack are about 1 x 7 x 8 inches, and the 
rack may be suspended conveniently in cooling boxes, vapor 
chambers, ete. In the second type the tensile specimens are 
supported lengthwise in a pipe nipple 6 inches long. Tripli- 
cate specimens of 8 different alloys may be placed in a 
nipple 4 inches in diameter, and triplicate specimens of 14 
different alloys in a nipple 6 inches in diameter. In each 
instance the cross-sectional area of the pipe is reduced about 
15% by the presence of the specimens and their support. 
The nipple containing the tensile specimens, when fitted 
with flanges, may be placed in series with condensers or ex- 
changers at both inlet and outlet—thus insuring test condi- 
tions nearly identical to those encountered in actuai opera- 
tion. This method has an added advantage in that erosion 
losses by impingement may be measured simultaneously 
with the attack by corrosion. One type of test rack and 
method of installation are shown in Fig. 1 and 2. 


Experimental Condensers 

The better alloys of the group for a given service, as 
determined by the tensile corrosion strip tests, may be 
tested further in a relatively inexpensive manner by use of 
experimental condensers. One designed by the American 
Brass Co. consists of a steel shell 8 inches ID, fitted with 
naval bronze tube sheets drilled and tapped to support 24 
condenser tubes °s inch OD and 5 feet long. The steel head- 
ers are removable, and the tubes are secured in the tube 
sheets by means of ferrules—thus readily permitting re- 
moval of the tubes for inspection. The condenser is of the 
single-pass type, and contains no baffles. Both headers 
and the inlet and outlet to the shell are fitted with ther- 
mometer wells so that the temperatures of the materials 
entering and leaving the tubes and the shell may be deter- 
mined. Adjustment of the valve permits regulation of tem- 
peratures which may be made approximately to correspond 
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with those of the industrial exchanger, or bank of exchang- 
ers, With which the experimental condenser is in parallel. 

Each condenser may be tubed with duplicate tubes of 
12 different alloys, or triplicate tubes of 8 alloys, uniformly 
distributed. Upon completion of a test period, the corrosion 
resistance of each alloy is evaluated by visual and micro- 
scopic inspection, by weight loss, and by loss in tensile 
strength. For the latter test a tensile specimen is cut from 
each end and the center of each tube, and pulled. The ten- 
sile specimen and metal plugs conform to Fig. 11 of ASTM 
Standard Methods of Tension Testing of Metallic Materials 
(#-8-36).° Tubes for installation in the 5-foot condenser are 
ordered in 7-foot lengths, thus permitting duplicate deter- 
minations of the original tensile strength on a section of 
the tube immediately adjacent to that under test for corro- 
sion resistance. 


Evaluation of Alloys by Corrosion Test Strips 


The practice in these cases is to place test racks sup- 
porting tensile corrosion specimens in the inlet and outlet of 
a given exchanger during the actual operation of the unit. 

The data obtained to date have not been extensive, and 
those available are shown hereinafter: 


Partial Condenser of an M. W. Kellogg Atmospheric Pipe 
Still 

a. The cooling medium is East Texas crude, in at 60° F. 
and out at 168° F. 

b. The shell side of the condenser partially condenses 
light naphtha, gas, and steam; the inlet temperature is 220 
F. and the outlet 180° F. 

c. Sufficient ammonia gas is introduced into the bubble 
tower, preceding the partial condenser, to maintain a pH of 
7.5 in the water separating from the naphtha. 

d. Two grid-type racks supporting triplicate tensile test 
specimens of 14 different alloys were placed in the vapor 
chamber at 220° F. preceding the condenser, and another 
was lecated in a cast-iron manifold carrying liquids from 
the partial condenser to the cooling boxes. 

The average values for the tensile-strength losses due to 
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corrosion are shown in Table 1. Inspection of Table 1 indi- 
cates that corrosion is quite extensive for all of the alloys 
tested, and that no one alloy has an appreciably greater re- 
sistance toward the type of corrosion encountered here than 
the remaining alloys. The active corrosive agents known to 
be present are sulfides and ammonia. The results of the 
tests indicate, therefore, that it would be doubtful if the tube 
life in this condenser can be increased appreciably by the se- 
lection of any given copper alloy. The uSe of a relatively 
inexpensive alloy such as admiralty, therefore, is indicated 
with the possibility of longer tube life being obtainable by 
proper changes, of a chemical nature, in the operating con- 
ditions. 

The record of tube-bundle lives in this condenser to date 
is as follows: 


Gage 
(Birmingham Life 
Material Wire) (Months) 

Admiralty F , ee” ee 20 
Steel eee ; Sosa ewe ae 9 
Nickel-aluminum bronze ute ia. ee 24% 
Antimonial admiralty piace ase ae See 14% 
Copper nickel (80-20) ... eee TO 17 months 


to 4/1/40 
Gasoline Coolers—DeFlorez Cracking Still 

a. Three vertical coolers in series cool cracked gasoline 
from Mirando crude from 275° to 75° F. Brackish water is 
the cooling medium. 

b. Lime was added to the crude before the crude en- 
tered the furnace. 

ce. Test racks supported triplicate tensile corrosion 
specimens were placed in 6-inch nipples in the gasoline inlet 
to No. 1 cooler (275° F.) and in the outlet of No. 2 cooler 
(100° F). for 255 days, the latter being corroded completely 
during the test period. A second test rack was inserted in 
the outlet of No. 2 cooler for 53 days. 

Average values for tensile-strength losses due to corro- 
sion for these two tests are shown in Table 1, in which the 
exposure time for the inlet is approximately five times that 
of the outlet. Regarding the inlet specimens, it will be 
noted that a large variation in corrosion resistance exists 
among the various alloys tested. Those alloys containing 
85% or more copper show very poor corrosion resistance. 
Excellent resistance is noted for lower copper content and 
intermediate or high-zine alloys. Copper nickel appears to 
have intermediate corrosion resistance. In the case of the 
outlet specimens, all alloys show appreciable corrosion 
with only minor variations, regardless of composition. 

Although no ammonia was introduced into the unit, it 
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Fig. 2. Test rack of tensilé corrosion test specimens in flanged 
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nipple to be placed at inlet or outlet of condenser 
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One of the outstanding advantages of the Petreco Electromatic De-Salting Process is the ability 
to determine the benefits to be derived from de-salting crude charging stocks before a permanent 
plant is installed. 

This is accomplished with the Petreco Demonstrator shown above — a standard type portable 
unit, including pumps and control equipment specially mounted for testing purposes, which can be 
installed temporarily at the refinery location. It is used to handle a part of the stream (1500-2000 b/d) 
that is regularly charged to the refinery, de-salting and returning this crude to the main stream 
without interrupting routine operations. 

The advantages of this procedure are apparent. Refiners can preview 
actual results and costs of de-salting at their own refineries. These demon- 
strations may be conducted at minimum expense to the refiner. Write or call 
your nearest Petreco branch or field representative for complete information. 


PETROLEUM RECTIFYING COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
General Offices: 530 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, California 
Gulf Coast Headquarters: Houston, Texas 
Representatives In Principal Oil Fields and Refining Centers 
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was known to be present in considerable quantities 
denced by the deposits of ammonium chloride in the 
and on the test specimens. Water separating in the 
is acidic, and sulfides are present also in the gasoline in con- 
siderable amounts. It appears, therefore, that at the higher 
inlet temperature the effect of ammonia is minimized and 
sulfide corrosion predominates, thus favoring corrosion of 
the high-copper alloys; whereas the intermediate or high- 
zine alloys show good resistance. At the lower outlet tem- 
peratures, the combination of ammonia, sulfide, and acid cor- 
rosion causes all of the copper alloys tested to corrode 
rapidly, regardless of composition. It is doubtful, there- 
fore, whether any copper alloy will give markedly superior 
service in these coolers—although, of course, the use of 
high-copper alloys is precluded and the higher-zine alloys 
favored. 


as evi- 
coolers 
coolers 


Flash Distillate Cooler—DeFlorez Cracking Still 


a. Vapors from the flash tower are condensed in the 
shell of a single vertical exchanger. Brackish water, as a 
cocling medium, flows through the tubes. 

b. Tensile corrosion test racks in 6-inch nipples were 
placed in the inlet (400° F.) and in the outlet (150 F.) of the 
cooler. These were followed by two other installations 
each successive one being exposed for a shorter duration 
of time. 

The results of the tests are shown in Table 1. Although 
the inlet temperature is higher, essentially the same chem- 
ical conditions exist here as in the gasoline coolers, i.e., 
sulfide, hydrochloric acid, and ammonia or its salts. There 
is, however, more water present and condensed in this con- 
denser, which may account for the fact that only traces of 
ammonia were found in the corrosion products on the 
specimens. The soluble copper-ammonium complex readily 
is washed away by the water, leaving the insoluble sulfides. 

As in the case of the gasoline cooiers, inspection of the 
charts shows that high-copper alloys are least resistant to- 
ward corrosion at the higher temperatures of the inlet, 
where the effects of acid and sulfide may be expected to be 
most severe. The nickel alloys also are attacked badly at 
the inlet, whereas the alloys having intermediate or high 
zine centent show excellent resistance. At the lower tem- 
peratures of the outlet, again the difference in the corrosion 
resistance of the various alloys is much less pronounced due 
to the numerous types of corrosion exhibited. The copper- 
nickel alloys appear to be most resistant under the outlet 
conditions; but it is doubtful that in actual service, in this 
condenser, they would prove more resistant than the less 
expensive alloys such as admiralty or aluminum brass. 


Evaluation of Alloys with the Experimental Condenser 
Four of these units have been installed in parallel, 


with large exchanger bundles, on various units at different 
plants in the East. At the present time these experimental 


units have not been on stream for a sufficiently long period 
of time to yield any data for evaluation. 

Previous to the installation of the four experimental 
bundles mentioned previously one of these condensers was 
used to test the corrosion resistance of several copper alloys 
against salt or brackish water, without the complication of 
corrosion on the outside of the tubes by petroleum vapors. 

The condenser was supported in a vertical position, and 
hot water from a condenser box was pumped into the bot- 
tom of the experimental condenser by means of a steam- 
driven centrifugal pump. The desired temperature of the 
water was maintained easily by varying the height at which 
the water was tapped from the industrial condenser box. 
The volume of water flowing through the condenser was de- 
termined by means of a meter in the line between the pump 
and condenser; meter and temperature readings were re- 
corded at 2-hour intervals throughout the entire experiment. 

The conditions of the test are given in detail in the fol- 
lowing items: 

1. Alloys: Duplicate tubes of eight different copper 
alloys were used. The weight of each tube was recorded be- 
fore installation. 

2. Water: The water used in this experiment was a 
brackish or salt water from Newtown Creek in Brooklyn 
which is used for ccoling purposes at the refinery located 
there. A typical analysis of this water follows: 


Parts Per 


Million 
PH ou : ry ( &- 
Chiorides as NaCl 14,925 
Sulfates as Na.SO, 1,923 
CmICE OO COW. okies cee sak an 350 
Magnesium as MgO 923 
Organic matter 2,370 
Total solids 19,710 

3. Temperature: The temperature of the water in 


the tubes of the experimental condenser was maintained at 
135° F. +5° F. This is from 20° to 25° F. higher than the 
highest design temperature used on the industrial units at 
this refinery and, therefore, is an accelerated condition with 
respect to temperature. 

4. Velocity: The flow through the experimental con- 
denser was maintained at 65 gallons per minute, which cor- 
responds to a water velocity in the tubes of approximately 
6 feet per sec. This velocity also represents an accelerated 
condition, as velocities of 1.5 to 2.5 feet per second are used 
for design purposes for industrial units at this refinery. 

5. Duration of test: The condenser tubes were in 
service under the above conditions during 24-hour days for 
a total of 266 days. 

6. Cleaning of tubes: After the test period, and prior 
to weighing, the tubes were cleaned by turbining with a 
brass wire brush. All of the corrosion product was not re- 
moved by this treatment, a thin scale-like deposit remaining 
in most cases. After weighing, the tubes were sectioned 
lengthwise to permit inspection. Also a section of each 


Table I—Condenser-Tube Alloy Test Results 


Copper Alloy— Composition 





Vapor Condenser! 


Loss in Tensile Strength (°%) 





Gasoline Cooler: Distillate Cooler? Distillate Cooler 





Distillate Cooler 














231 Days— —255 Days— —167 Days— 73 Days 54 Days 
Copper Zine Other Metals Inlet Outlet Inlet Outlet Inlet Outlet Inlet Outlet Inlet Outlet 

A 95.5 0 3.5 Si, 1.0 Mn 65 27 100 100 95 63 70 ae 
B 76 an 2 Al 52 33 3 13 1 77 1 76 1 39 
c 70 29 1 Sn 72 48 1 11 1 76 2 38 2 44 
D 85 15 70 46 100 23 100 50 63 tr) 49 60 
E 83 13 4 Sn 59 43 5 12 24 1 3 43 = 40 
F 95 0 > Al 78 50 100 13 100 51 100 dd 100 35 
c 70 0 30 Ni 72 28 38 a 100 39 56 12 56 6 
H 88 1 4 Sn, 4 Pb 65 at 100 100 34 45 24 
I 75 5 20 Ni 69 33 8&5 11 100 Pig 85 15 68 6 
J 92 0 1 Ni, 4 Al 78 15 100 oF 100 65 100 62 100 26 
K 70 29 1 Sn, 0.1 Sb 67 12 1 15 3 64 1 37 1 28 
na 67 32.4 0.5 Pb, 0.1 Sb 67 17 1 17 3 65 1 44 1 34 
M 82 15 2p, 2 Sn is 39 9 20 20 78 10 85 16 36 
N 99.9 oO 0.035 P 79 41 100 100 100 
O 84 aS 1 Sn 16 5 9 If f 5 50 
P 76 22 2 Al 13 1 38 
R 94 6 20 100 49 

‘Test specimens were placed in a_ partial vapor condenser—Kellogg Atmospheric pipe still—at the Sone and Fleming refinery, fo1 
231 days. The inlet temperature was 220° F. and outlet temperature was 180° F. 

*Test specimens were placed in gasoline coolers—DeFlorez cracking unit—at the Sone and Fleming refinery, for 255. days. The inlet 
temperature was 275° F. and outlet temperature was 100° F. 


®*Test specimens were placed in a flash distillate cooler 
inlet temperature was 400° F. and outlet temperature 

‘Test specimens were placed in a flash distillate 
temperature was 400° F. and outlet temperature was 150° F. 
‘Test specimens were placed in a flash distillate cooler—-DeFlor ez cracking unit 
temperature was 400° F. and outlet temperature was 150° F 
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DeFlorez cracking unit 
was 150° F. 
cooler—DeFlorez cracking unit—at 


at the Sone and Fleming refinery, for 167 days. Th« 


the Sone and Fleming refinery, for 73 days. In- 
let 


at the Sone and Fleming refinery, for 54 days. In- 
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HE President was in a bad hu- 

mor. On his desk lay the profit 
and loss statement for the third 
quarter. It showed no profit and 
plenty of loss. His secretary entered 
...**A man to see you.”’ 


The President glared at the card— 
‘*‘4 man from Taylor, eh? I'll take 
care of him.’’ He strode over and 
yanked open his door. Pointing a 
finger at the waiting man, he said, 
‘*Young man, I don’t want instru- 
ments. I want profits!”’ 


‘*Maybe I can’t make profits for 
you, but it doesn’t cost you a cent to 
find out,’’ the Taylor man replied. 
The President became interested — 
finally gave permission for a survey 
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of the plant to determine where 
modern temperature and pressure 
controls could cut production costs. 
The survey was made, and the re- 
sultant recommendations were 
adopted. 


Some months later the Taylor 
man again called. ‘‘ Young man,”’ 
said the President, ‘‘I certainly hand 
it to you Taylor engineers. Those 
automatic controls you installed 
have already saved us $9,000.”’ 

* * + 
In a recent actual case of a paper mill, 
Taylor Automatic Controls reduced steam 
costs 50°;. This is typical of the way it is 
helping industry to meet its new prob- 
lems. Taylor shows you how to attack the 
one cost which you can reduce — operat- 



































ing cost. Taylor Automatic Controls can 
insure the uniformity of your product... 
can reduce spoilage and speed production. 

Write today for a Taylor man to make 
a similar free survey in your plant. No 
obligation of course. Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Rochester, N.Y. Plant also in 
Toronto, Canada. Manufacturers in Great 
Britain: Short & Mason, Ltd., London. 
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tube was cleaned chemically in a 1:1 HCl solution in ac- 
cordance with the procedure recommended by the American 
Society for Testing Materials, and a microscopic examina- 
tion was made of the cleaned surface in each instance. 


The alloys used, their weight losses, and a description 
of the deposit and metal surface after the test are given 
in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


Brackish Water Vs. Copper Alloys 
—Weight Losses— 
Average 
Average Weight 
Weight Loss 
Loss of Tubes 


Composition of Tubes (Per 


Name of Alloy Copper Zine Tin Others (Grams) Cent) 
Aluminum brass 76 a Al-2 18 2.4 — 
Mild general dezincification and minor pitting. Deposit, thin 


tenacious carbonate film. 


Super nickel 70 Ni-30 192 23.8 


r 
General thinning with only minor pitting. Flaky carbonate de- 
posit. 

Barronia 83 13 4 68 8.4 


Slight thinning and mild dezincified patches. Thin tenacious 
carbonate film. 

Admiralty 70 29 1 a4 7.0 
General thinning and mild pitting. Tendency toward plug de- 
sincification. Thick black carbonate deposit. 

Nickel-aluminum bronze 92 Ni-4 Al-4 22 2.8 ‘ : 
General thinning and rather severe pitting—copper deposited 


in pits. Hard thin carbonate film. ; 7 
Red brass 85 15 96 12:3 
Severe thinning, mild pitting and dezincification. Thick, bulky 
carbonate deposit. = ~ : 
Ad aluminum $2 15 1 Al-2 30 r 4.0 
Mild dezincified areas. Thick tenacious carbonate deposit. 
' : 2 < Q9 ») 
Ambronze 83 13 4 92 12.0 
Mild thinning and dezine ified areas. Minor pitting. Tenacious 
thin film. 


Temperature of water, 135 deg. F. +5 deg. F 
Velocity through tubes, 6 ft. per sec. 
Duration of test, 266 days. 


Conditions which Affect Condenser-Tube Life 


It is probably safe to assume that most of the effort 
which has been expended in studying condenser-tube corro- 
sion has been directed toward finding an alloy which will re- 
sist the complexity of conditions causing the corrosion. AS 
pertinent to the subject, it might be advisable to direct a 
few remarks toward that phase which has to do with the 
study of conditions causing corrosion. 

A survey of most of the refineries of the Socony-Vacu- 
um Oil Co. reveals that admiralty tubing comprises approx- 
imately 88° of the non-ferrous alloys used for this purpose. 
The survey also shows that most condenser-tube failures 
have occurred from the vapor or petroleum side of the tubes. 


It would seem, therefore, inasmuch as admiralty metal 
‘s the most universally used alloy for refinery condenser 
service, and the other copper-base alloys do not seem to have 
a sufficiently better corrosion resistance, that it would be 
advisable to devote some attention to the conditions causing 
the corrosion and to a study of ways and means of altering 
them so that the corrosion is prevented or diminished. 


The examination of condenser bundles which have failed 
reveals certain conditions, among which the following may 
be mentioned. Part cf the bundle may be dry, usually near 
the inlet where the temperature has been high. The corro- 
sion product may be large or small, flaky or tenacious, hard 
or soft—color ranging from white (ammonium chloride) 
through red, gray, brown, black, blue, or green. Cases 
have been noted when a white encrustation of ammonium 
chloride has occurred and no ammonia has been added to the 
system. Other parts of the bundle may be moist or wet 
with both water and petroleum products. Accumulations of 
corrosion product may be large and lodged in the bottom, 
between tubes, or behind baffle plates. It may be composed 
of organic matter, flakes of copper sulfide or oxide, and iron 
oxide. The corrosion may be localized or general through- 
out the bundle. The tubes may be pitted or show a general 
thinning of the wall until they have corroded through. 


Examination of the water which oftentimes can be 
drawn off the bottom of a condenser may reveal the pres- 
ence of one constituent of the copper alloy and not the 
others. Ammonia, iron, chlorides, sulfates, and other rad- 
icals may be present. The iron may be dissolved in the form 
of ferrous salts, giving the water a perfectly clear or color- 
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less appearance instead of the usual red or yellow color or 
suspension accompanying iron corrosion. Ammonia may be 
present, although it has not been added to the system. Sul- 
fides may not be present, but this does not indicate their ab- 
sence, as they may be found in the corrosion product and in 
the gases. The pH or acidity of the water may range from 
3.0 to above 7.0—depending upon whether neutralizers are 
added. Hydrochloric and organic acids of low molecular 
weight, such as acetic acid, may be identified. Organic com- 
pounds, with odors resembling phenols and amines, may be 
isolated. Some of the salts formed in the corrosion process 
may be of a complex nature; and although their formation 
in one part of the condenser may result in a soluble form, as 
they come into another part of the condenser—meeting con- 
densed water, boiling conditions, contact with vaious acidic 
constituents—they may break down or be precipitated, or 
may change their form and be removed by the water. 


Oftentimes the design of the bundle is a factor. Some 
condensers, especially vertical ones, may have the outlet 
two or three feet above the bottom of the bundle, or the 
outlet pipe may take the form of a U-trap. These condi- 
tions cause an accumulation of liquid, usually water, in 
the bottom of the bundle. This liquid, together with the ac- 
cumulation of corrosion product, produces a stagnant con- 
dition which may be very favorable to corrosion. Provision 
for proper drainage or water separation is advisable. Stee] 
baffle plates are used in many condensers, and tube fai!ures 
have been observed to take place by pitting at or near these 
baffles. Under these conditions the steel is anodic to the 
copper alloy, and corrodes rapidly while the tube is pro- 
tected. This galvanic action produces a large quantity of 
lron-corrosion product, which may lodge or collect at the 
baffle. An accumulation of water and salts beneath this 
corrosion product may be very corrosive to the tubes due to 
the formation of a so-called concentration cell. It would 
seem that brass baffle platees might be advantageous. 


The foregcing points indicate the complexity of the 
situation. They show that a simple analysis of one corro- 
sion product removed from a condenser bundle is of but 
little value, and also that the complete answer mav not he 
found always in the search for a suitable alloy to resist the 
corrosion. 


It might be emphasized, as one of the salient points of 
the discussion, that more intensive attention and investiga- 
tion be given to a study of the conditions which cause the 
corrosion, and to modifications of operation to prevent or 
diminish it. This is not a simple nor an easy problem. To 
study the effect of corrosive conditions upon various alloys 
is similar to following the course of least resistance. It is 
an easy matter to retube a bundle and note its life. It is not 
an easy matter to know what is going on under the condi- 
tions to which the bundle is being subjected. It is still more 
difficult to change these conditions because it may necessi- 
tate changes in design and piping or delay in operation, as 
well as some apprehension as to whether proposed changes 
will be too costly or interfere with the quality of the 
product. 


Among some of the things being tried are: cold-water 
deaeration to reduce the oxygen content of the water to ap- 
proximately zero, when it is anticipated that much greater 
life will result; the use of chromates; and cathodic protec- 
tion.’ Some of our refineries have attained a large measure 
of success by the introduction of fresh water into the vapor 
stream, before it enters the condenser. This has been pri- 
marily to reduce the accumulation of ammonium chloride, 
but an additicnal benefit in the cleanliness of the bundle and 
longer life has resulted. There is also the possibility that 
the incorporation of neutralizers or corrosion-inhibiting 
chemicals in the added fresh water may be feasible. Benefit 
has been derived also from changes made in the piping, so 
that more adequate drainage of water from the condenser 
has resulted. 
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DON’T WAIT FOR LEAKS TO WARN YOU 


In handling gas, chemicals, slurries, oil or other fluids, the ordi- The patented “Sealdport” system of Nordstrom Valve lubrica- 
nary valve is subject to leakage caused by packing failure, im- tion comprises an arrangement of lubricant grooves whereby, 
proper seating, channeling and corrosion. In the Nordstrom Lu- when the plug is in closed position, the seat between body 
bricated Valve the plug is never separated from its seat. None and plug is provided with a complete framework of lubricant 
of the line contents can enter between the seat and plug; none grooves, all interconnected and surrounding the port in the body. 
can clog the valve to prevent a tight closure Hydraulic pressure is applied by the lubricant screw. 
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Filter Clay Efficiency Affected 
By Water, Carbon, and Porosity 


By L. M. Henderson,* C. M. Ridgway,* anc. W. B. Ross* 








Presented before the American Petroleum Institute 
May 29 at its Mid-Year meeting at Fort Worth 
under the title **Some Variables in Filter Clay”. 


ABSTRACT 


The influence of water, carbon, and porosity on 
the filter efficiencies of Florida clays used on 
Pennsylvania cylinder stocks and bright stocks 
was investigated. In addition, a limited number 
of tests was made on bauxite clays. 


“Bound” water (removable only by heating to 
1800° F.) was found to affect percolation filter 
yields only if its content is below 2% and to have 
no effect on haze point nor on cast of bright stock. 
“Adsorbed” water (removable at 450° F.) de- 
creases filter yields if above 1% is present. It 
causes haze in filtered oil but does not change 
the cast. 


The higher the bound-water content, the greater 
is the clay’s affinity for adsorbed water. Florida 
clay picks up moisture from the air rapidly at at- 
mospheric temperatures, thus making handling 
and storage of regenerated clays an important 
factor in maintaining filter efficiency. 


The presence of carbon affects adversely the 
yield and cast of Pennsylvania cylinder stocks of 8 
NPA color. The influence of carbon on a 5 NPA 
bright stock is not as great. The filter efficiency of 
Florida earth increases with porosity, inasmuch a: 
the total surface area per gram of clay is a func 
tion of the porosity of the clay. 


ky IS well-known that the water content and 
porosity of percolation filter clays, as well as the carbon 
content of used clay, may be varied by suitable trestment, 
and thus affect the yield, haze point, and bloom of oils 
filtered through them. The magnitude of the individual 
contribution of each of these variables is not general 
knowledge. This investigation was made to evaluite these 
variables independently, in order to obtain prac’ .cal and 
somewhat basic rules to guide the operator in handling 
percolation clays. The greater part of the present study 
was made on Florida fullers earth roasted in wedge-type 
burners and used on Pennsylvania cylinder stocks in 
naphtha solution and on bright stocks. A lesser :mount of 
work was done on bauxite. 


To say that moisture in clays affects yields is not 
adequate, nor is the statement of much practical value 
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unless amplified. A more critical consideration of moisture 
content of clay reveals that the water exists in the clay 
in two degrees of affinity. One part of this water appears 
to be given up readily and taken up by the clay. This water 
arbitrarily may be termed “adsorbed” water. Another part 
is held more tenaciously, and in this report is termed 
“bound” water. This distinction in the two states of water 
in the clay is important to a working knowledge of the per- 
colation behavior of filter clays. 


A commercial Florida clay which has been dried nor- 
mally at the mine does not take up any moisture from the 
atmosphere so long as it is held at a temperature of 450 
F. If such clay is heated to constant weig .t at 450° F. and 
then exposed to the atmosphere at lowe? temperatures, it 
will take up moisture. The water thus taken up is called 
herein “adsorbed” water, and it is tiis adsorbed water 
which has a marked influence on fiiter yields and haze 
points, as will be shown hereinafter. In order to determine 
the conditions favorable to minimum amounts of adsorbed 
water in clay, samples of Florida earth containing no ad- 
sorbed water were exposed in thin layers on one pan of a 
balance, which pan was suspended in a constant-tempera- 
ture oven supplied with air of definite humidities. In this 
manner the effect of humidity, as well as temperature, on 
the adsorbed-water content of the clay could be determined. 

The results of these tests are shown in Fig. 1. The spe- 
cific clay employed in these tests was a new Florida clay 
which had been roasted at a temperature of 1075° F, but 
had had no other treatment nor use. Therefore, it is collo- 
quially called a No. 1 clay. (A No.5 clay, for example, des- 
ignates clay which has been roasted five times and been 
used in percolating oil four times; i.e., the roasting treat- 
ment precedes and succeeds each use of the clay in a per- 
colation filter.) <A number, as used hereinafter, indi- 
cates the clay has not been burned after use. Thus No. 4! 
clay has been burned and used four times. 

A No. 1 Florida clay which has been roasted properly at 
1075 _F. does not contain at that temperature any adsorbed 
moisture. A sample of such clay was allowed to cool to 
room temperature in the absence of moisture. Aliquot por- 
cions of it then were exposed to air at various temperatures 
and humidities, as described above, and the rate of moisture 
pickup was measured. It is evident from Fig. 1 that tem- 
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perature, rather than humidity, primarily determines the 
rate and amount of water taken up by the clay; e.g., clay 
which has been roasted at 1075° F. will pick up about 1% 
adsorbed water in two minutes, if placed in relatively thin 
layers at 80° F. in contact with air at 80° F. having approxi- 
mately 100° humidity. Similar clay under corresponding 
conditions will pick up 3.6° moisture in 45 minutes, and 
about 5° moisture in a period of Several hours. The same 
clay, however, at 275° F. in contact with air, as stated pre- 
viously, will pick up only 0.4% in two minutes, 0.6° in 45 
minutes, and will approach equilibrium at about 0.8% in 
several hours. In a qualitative way, similar moisture re- 
sults have been observed for bauxite. 

It will be observed in Fig. 1 that the sample of clay 
exposed to air at 275° F.—-which previously had been satur- 
ated with water vapor at 80° F., and thus contained 156 
grains of water per pound of air—took up substantially the 
same per cent of adsorbed moisture as when this clay was 
exposed, at the same 275° F. temperature, to air which con- 
tained only 26 grains of water per pound of air (i.e., air sat- 
urated with water vapor at 32° F.). This is significant in 
plant operation, inasmuch as the thermal history of the clay 
and the extent of its exposure to air in the interval of 
time elapsing from the removal of the clay from the burner 
to the start of the filtration influence percolation yields. 


In this investigation the “bound” water of an unused 
clay is defined arbitrarily as the loss in weight observed on 
heating to 1800° F. a sample of carbon-free Florida clay 
which previously had been dried to constant weight at 450 
F. In the case of used clays containing carbon, it is neces- 
sary to remove the carbon by roasting the clays under suit- 
able conditions. For such clays the “bound” moisture is 
considered the loss in weight on heating to 1800° F. a 
sample of the carbon-free clay which previously had been 
roasted to constant weight at 1075° F. The carbon content 
of the clays was determined by combustion analysis. 


The effect of bound and adsorbed water upon percola- 
tion yields was studied, and it was observed that a varia- 
tion in the bound moisture of a clay containing no adsorbed 
water had little, if any, direct detrimental effect on perco- 
lation yields, provided this moisture did not go below ap 
proximately 2% for Florida fullers earth. Table 1 shows 
boundwater contents only to 3.1%, which is typical of fresh, 
burned (No. 1) clay. However, addition tests (Table 1-B) 
have shown that on higher-number clays a minimum 
bound-moisture content of 2% is satisfactory. The data 
shown in Table 1 may seem to be too good to be true. How- 
ever, these data were obtained on laboratory filters using 
the same oil, the same original clay, and were run at the 
same time. The NPA color scale is not sufficiently sensi- 
tive to show any variation. The bound-moisture content of 
the clay, moreover, appears to have an influence upon the 
amount of adsorbed water which a clay will pick up; and, 
further, variation in the amount of adsorbed water in a 
clay containing a large amount of bound water has less 
effect on filter yields than does a variation in the adsorbed 
water on a clay containing a small amount of bound mois- 
ture. This is illustrated in Fig. 2, 3, and 4. 

When the No. 1 Florida clay had been dried at 600° F. 
and contained 7% of bound moisture, the filter yields were 
substantially the same for different quantities of adsorbed 
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water. In the case of the same No. 1 Florida clay roasted 
at 1075° F. to a boundwater content of 3.1%, variations in 
the adsorbed moisture resulted in marked differences in 
filter yields, with a maximum yield for an adsorbed-watev 
content of about 1%. Hence the thermal history of the 
clay, from the time it leaves the roaster at 1075° F 


. to the 
TABLE 1 
Laboratory Filter—Temperature of Filtration, 130 F. 
“ a? 
Drying **Ad- Yields of Cylinder-Stock Solution 
Clay Tem- **Bound”’ sorbed"’ (Barrels Per Ton) 
Sam- perature Water Water 
ple (Dex. F.) (%) (%) 5 NPA 6 NPA INPA 8 NPA 
A 600 8.8 0.0 15.5 20.8 25.9 32.0 
B 700 7.6 0.0 15.5 20.8 25.9 32.0) 
is 800 ie? 0.0 15.5 20.8 25.9 32.0 
D 900 4.3 0.0 15.5 20.8 25.9 32.0 
E 1,075 3.1 0.0 15.5 20.8 25.9 32.0 
“ ” 
Yields of Cylinder-Stock Solution 
Sam- Total (Barrels Per Ton) 
ple Burn Moisture Carbon - 
No. No. (%) (%) 5 NPA 6 NPA 7 NPA 8 NPA 
63C 1 3.0 0.0 18.4 22.5 26.0 30.3 
63E 2 2.6 2.5 19.1 22.1 24.4 28.3 
63G a ye bP 17.4 21.1 23.8 28.1 
69B 1 1.8 0.8 13.7 hewe 21.1 25.9 
73B 5 1.3 0.4 11.9 13.9 16.8 21.0 


time it is charged to the percolator, is important with re- 
spect to filter efficiency. From Fig. 1 it is evident that, in 
order to keep the adsorbed-moisture content low, it is desir- 
able to maintain the clay as free from contact with air or 
at as high a temperature as operating circumstances per- 
mit in the interval of passage of the clay from the roaster 
to the filter. 


Effect of Moisture upon Haze Point 


The foregoing paragraphs have dealt chiefly with the 
effect of adsorbed moisture of clays on filter yields. When 
percolating neutrals or bright stocks at elevated tempera- 
tures through clay containing adsorbed moisture, it is sig- 
nificant that the finished product is hazy. Here again the 
distinction between bound and adsorbed moisture is impor- 
tant, for a clay containing 7.0% of bound water and prac- 
tically 0% adsorbed moisture produced clear trim-percolated 
bright stock without haze; whereas clay containing 3.0% 
combined moisture and 3.0% adsorbed moisture (a lower 
total moisture) produced a very hazy filtrate. The term 
“trim filtering” is used here to designate a filtration of 
bright stock which has been filtered in solution and subse- 
quently reduced to flash and viscosity prior to the “trim” 
filtration (see Fig. 5, 6, and 7). 


With the bauxite types of filter clays, it has been ob- 
served that the bound-moisture content may be reduced to 
a lower value than with fullers earth without ruining the 
filter efficiency; therefore, it will be noted in Fig. 5 and 7 
that the bound-moisture content of the bauxite clays is less 
than the usual 2% in the Florida clay (see Table 2). Under 
similar circumstances, filtration of a naphtha solution of 
bright stock through a clay containing adsorbed moisture 
will yield a hazy filtrate. In this instance, however, the 
haze is of no consequence, inasmuch as the moisture is 
driven out of the oil when the naphtha is removed by dis- 
tillation. 


Clays with high adsorbed-moisture content produced 
trim-percolated bright stocks with haze points of 120° to 
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130° F., whereas clays with little or no adsorbed moisture 
produced trim-percolated bright stocks with haze points ap- 
proaching the pour points (presumably due to wax, and not 
to water). 


TABLE 2 


Moisture Content and Haze Points 
Approxi- 
Bound Adsorbed mate Haze 
Moisture Moisture Point 

Clay (%) (%) (Deg. F. 
No. 75 Bauxite 0.3 0.0 20 
0.3 1.7 75 
0.3 3.5 125 
No. 20 Bauxite O.8 0.0 19 
O.8 1.9 110 
No. 12 Fullers earth 2.0 0.0 22 
2.0 a 116 


Our experiments indicate that the moisture content, ei- 
ther bound or adsorbed, of Florida fullers earth has no 
noticeable effect on the cast or bloom of the filtered oil. 
In the case of bauxite clays, however, this may be different; 
for in tests with a No. 20 bauxite, Pennsylvania bright stock 
was trim-percolated at a temperature of 250° F. through a 
No. 20 bauxite clay having an adsorbed-moisture content of 
5.7%, and a filtrate of poor cast (bluish) was obtained. 
When filtered at the same temperature through another 
portion of this No. 20 bauxite clay containing 0.8% bound 
moisture with no adsorbed moisture, a filtrate of much 
better cast was obtained. In plant practice it has been 
observed that straining Pennsylvania bright stocks through 
bauxite at 350° F. gives better cast than straining or 
trim-percolation at lower temperatures. 


Moisture Content of Clays Related to Carbon 


There appears to be a rough quantitative relationship 
between moisture and carbon content of used clays, as 
shown in Table 3 (see Fig. 8). From the data on a con- 
siderable number of reburned clays, it has been ascertained 
that, on roasting the used clay at 1075° F. for varying pe 
riods of time, the equilibrium value of about 2% of mois- 
ture is attained, and that this 2° represents bound mois- 
ture. It would appear, therefore, for used clays burned at 
1075° F. and still containing carbon and an amount of mois- 
ture in excess of 2%, that the amount of moisture present 
in excess of 2% is adsorbed moisture. From Table 3, which 
is representative of many samples obtained from the re- 
finery, it will be noted that the carbon content of the clay 
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TABLE 3 






Effect of Carbon Content of Used Clays Upon Percolation Yields 


Samples of No. 4% 








Florida clay were burned to various carbon 


contents and percolations carried out, with the following results: 

















Tempera- 
ture of Bound Adsorbed 
Te Burn Water Water Carbon Yields “ — (Barre -ls Per Ton) — Cast or piosn———— 
Clay (Deg. F.) (%) (%) (%) 5 NPA NPA 7 NPA 8 NPA 5 NPA 8 NPA 
E : 900 1.9 23 6.1 11.9 14.5 16.5 17.8 (5+)* Bad (5)* Bad 
2 1,075 1.9 1.6 4.4 15.2 17.7 19.5 22.5 (5) Bad (5) Bad 
G 1,075 1.9 1.0 1.9 17.7 20.5 22.7 26.9 (4) Poor (Ss) ever 
H eer hic 1.9 0.0 0.2 16.0 19.0 22.0 28.0 (3) Good (2) Good 
Standards for comparing the cast of bright stocks after per- 
colation through clays containing various carbon contents were 
prepared by blending in various proportions a bright stock hav- 
ing a good cast from a percolation through new burned clay with es aie 
a bright stock having a bad cast from a percolation through clay PERCOLATING PENNA BRIGHT STOCK 
containing 4.4 per cent carbon. The number and composition of or sina ai ceca 
the standards are indicated in the following tabulations: und 
ARBITRARY PRIMARY STANDARDS OF COST eal 
(a) Bright stock after percolation through new burned clay. x 
¢b) Bright stock after percolation through clay containing 4.4 per sa 
eent carbon. sso“ 
z 
BLENDED STANDARDS Po 
Cast Composition — ~~---- BOE RES ated 
No. (Per Cent) 490 — 
1 100 (a) ot ff 
2 75 (a) +- 25 (b) 
3 50 (a) + 50 (b) aso Ccetor oes 
4 25 (a) + 75 (b) 24 bang ie 
3 100 (b) 
These cast numbers are from arbitrary cast standards. 
vELD- BOLS / TON (vOWME TON) 


will be reduced to substantially zero, if the clay is heated for 
a sufficient time at 1075° F. The moisture content of the 
clay, however, appears to be reaching a minimum value of 
about 2%. The carbon and adsorbed moisture of the clay 
will reach zero if given sufficient time at 1075° F., but the 
bound moisture should remain at about 2% 

It was not feasible to obtain samples of clays containing 
no adsorbed moisture and varying amounts of carbon. For 
the effect of fixed per cent carbon and varying amount of 
adsorbed water on filter yields, see Fig. 9. 


Flash Point of Trim-filtered Bright Stock 


The addition of oil to dry clay develops some heat. 
With bright stocks this is quite noticeable at elevated tem- 
peratures; e.g., in a laboratory filter 2 inches in diameter 
and 26 inches deep, containing 1200 cc. of clay, a thermo- 
couple placed at the center of the filter showed a tempera- 
ture rise of 12° F. with a No. 1 bauxite, a 6° F. temperature 
rise with No. 1 Florida fullers earth, and a 4° F. rise with 
a No. 20 bauxite clay, when percolating Pennsylvania 
bright stock at a filter temperature of 250° F. At the time 
this temperature was taken, the oil was flowing througn 
the clay at a rate of about 0.15 inches per minute (see Fig. 
10). In actual plant practice extreme temperature rises of 
00° F. in the clay bed have been reported, when soaking 

he clay with oil. 

The temperature at the location of the thermocouple 
rises for a short time as the oil proceeds down the clay bed, 
reaches a maximum in a relatively short time, and then 
falls off to the filter temperature. Presumably, this rise of 


temperature proceeds down through the bed of clay as the 
oil advances, and is related to the cracking observed in 
trim-filtering of bright stocks. 


During the initial period 
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of percolation such evidence of cracking is afforded by the 
Pensky-Marten flash point of successive cuts taken from the 
filter, as compared to the Pensky-Marten flash of the 
charge (see Fig. 11). This temperature rise apparently is 
not related directly to flash-point lowering, inasmuch as the 
No. 1 bauxite showed higher flash points on the filtrate than 
did No. 1 Florida fullers earth—although the former 
showed a greater temperature rise in the clay bed. 

A No. 20 bauxite showed the smallest temperature rise 
in the filter bed and the least effect on flash points. Trim- 
percolation at 190° F. had less effect on flash points than 
did filtration at 250° F. (see Fig. 12). The amount of crack- 
ing is obviously small in each of the above cases, inasmuch 
as the Cleveland open-cup flash of the filtrate was not af- 
fected. In the Cleveland open-cut test a small amount of 
light material evidently is distilled off before the flash point 
of the liquid is obtained and, therefore, the Cleveland open- 
cup flash points of the filtrate and charge were substan- 
tially the same. 


Effect of Carbon en Filter Yields 


An examination of Table 3 reveals the tendency of the 
vields of 8 NPA Pennsylvania cylinder stock to increase as 
the per cent carbon decreased; the yields of 5 NPA cylinder 
stock, however, increased as the per cent carbon decreased 
to 1.9%, and then decrease with a further decrease in per 
cent carbon. Other experiments have confirmed these data 
to the effect that for 8 NPA color the yield decreased con- 
tinuously with per cent carbon, whereas with yields of 5 
NPA ecylinder-stock filtrates a maximum yield was attained 
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ever, that previously the sample had not been heated above 
1075° F. 

Relatively large amounts of carbon affect adversely 
not only the yield of 8 NPA oil, but also the cast or bloom 
of the oil (see Table 3). As a rule this influence on bloom 
is more noticeable for 8 NPA filtrates than for lighter cuts, 
such as 5 NPA. Although removal of carbon from a clay 
by burning at too high a temperature may ruin filter yields, 
it does not ruin the cast of filtrates. To get a reburned clay 
of proper carbon and low moisture, it should be heated long 
enough at a low enough temperatue—1075° F. or less—to 
remove carbon and adsorbed water, but not to lower the 


bound-water content below 2%. 

The decolorizing power of percolation clay generally is 
assumed to be related to the nature of the surface of the 
clay and to the total area of surface. The surface area of 
a specific weight or volume of clay of a stated mesh size is 
related, in turn, to the number and sizes of the pores in the 
clay particles. Obviously, the surface of a given volume of 
small pores is greater than for the same volume of large 
pores. 

By means of a method suggested by E. W. Washburn, 
it should be possible to determine the fraction of the total 
free space (or porosity) in the clay due to pores of specified 
effective diameters, or having diameters lying between spe- 
cified limits. The method is based upon the fact that the 
pressure required to force mercury into a capillary of 
radius r is equal to: 

27 cos 4 


r 
where: 1 is the surface tension of mercury, and ¢ is the 
angle of contact. Some data are available on the angle oi 
contact of mercury with clay; however, for strictly com- 
parative purposes of samples of similar types of clay, we 
may assume the angle of contact to be the same. The vol- 
umes of mercury forced into the pores of two samples of 
clay of comparable composition, subjected to mercury un- 
der pressures of specified limits, afford information as to 
the volume of the pores having radii corresponding to the 
mercury pressures exerted. Thus, without determining the 
actual value of the radii, a comparison can be made as to 
the fraction of the porosity due to small pores and large 
pores, and the relative amounts of each in two clays of 
similar composition. 

The porosity of a No. 1 Florida clay which had been 
roasted at 1075°F. was compared with the same kind of 
No. 1 clay roasted at 1800°F. The No. 1 clay dried at 
1075°F. was found to contain 48% of its total pore volume 
as pores or microscopic fissures having an effective radius 
of less than 5 10° cm. The sample roasted at 1800° F. 
contained no pores nor apparent fissures having an effec- 
tive radii as small as approximately 5 < 10° em. 

As a matter of theoretical interest, Table 4 is presented 
herewith to give some approximate indication of the pore 
volume and distribution of pore sizes of a few clays in- 
vestigated. The filter yields are included to show that 
there is a qualitative relationship between filter yield and 
surface development or surface area of the respective 
samples of clay. Adsorbents of widely different chemical 
composition cannot be compared in this way. 


TABLE 


SUMMARY 


For fullers earth, bound water (provided it is not be- 
low 2%) does not affect percolation fiter yields. However, 
the higher the bound-water content of the clay, the greater 
the affinity of the clay for adsorbed water. Also bound 
water has no effect on haze point nor on cast of bright 
stock. 


The adsorbed-water content, if above 1%, decreases 
filter yields. Adsorbed water causes haze in the filtered oil, 
but does not change the cast. The temperature of the clay 
and the time of exposure are much more important than 
humidity in determining the amount of adsorbed moisture 
which is picked up from contact with the air. 


An excess of carbon, caused by burning at too low a 
temperature or for too short a time, reduces the yields 
when dark-colored stocks are desired, and impairs the cast. 


The volume and size of the pores in a filter clay are 
related directly to filter yields. 
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Specific Gravity of Gases 


“Tentative Standard Methods for Determining the Spe- 
cific Gravity of Gases,” a new bulletin (TS-391) of the Cali- 
fornia Natural Gasoline Association is announced after 
more than two years of intensive study, conference and com- 
mittee work. 


The announcement was jointly released by W. W. Robin 
son, Jr., The Texas Co., who is general chairman of the 
group’s technical committee and W. L. Cowan, Union Oil Co., 
who is chairman of the subcommittee in charge of drafting 
the new bulletin. 


The industry has long needed a reliable presentation of 
the different methods of test for specific gravity which is 
considered of utmost importance in the derivation of correct 
coefficients for orifice meters. The bulletin is believed to be 
the most complete, exhaustive, and accurate statements of 
specific gravity tests ever to be published. 


“In content, the bulletin discusses the limits of applica- 
tion, apparatus, sampling, field and laboratory test proced 
ures and the calculation of results. The various specific 
gravity methods discussed are Edward’s balance, the Ac-Me 
suspension balance, Anubis balance, globe weighing, gas 
analysis, effusion method, and by indicating and recording 
gravitometers. 

Copies of the bulletin are available at $2.50 and may 
be obtained from George L. Tyler, secretary, California Nat 
ural Gasoline Association, 510 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles. 
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Distribution of Free Space in Percolating Clay 





No. 1 
Roasting temperature, deg. F 1,075 
(approxl- 
mately) 
Carbon, per cent ‘ 0.0 
Total moisture, per cent ; 2.9 
Total free space (voids and pores), cc per g 1.56 
Voids (pressure < 15 cm mercury), cc per g 0.38 
Total pore volume, ce per g 1.18 
Volume of pores filled with mercury at 30 psi, ce per g 0.44 
Volume of pores filled with mercury at 900 psi, cc per g 0.61 
Pores not filled with mercury at 900 psi, ce per g 0.57 
Total pore volume not filled at 900 psi, per cent 48 
Percolation vield, barrels of 45-per-cent solution Pennsylvania 
cylinder stock per ton for net oil of 6 NPA 19.6 


*Not determined. 
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Florida Clay 





Approximate 


No.4 No.5 (A) Bauxite Pore Radius 
1,100 1,100 1.800 1.075 
(approxl- (approxl- 
mately) mately) 
io 3.2 0.0 0.0 
Lo 2.8 0.0 0.6 
1.26 1.29 0.38 
0.21 0.24 0.38 . 5 10 “cm 
1.05 1.05 0 0.61 
0.58 0.43 0.25 a 10 *cm 
0.64 0.53 0.32 2 10-*em 
0.41 0.52 0.29 
39 49 47 
14.0 19.7 11.6 
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ABSTRACT 


At an indicated cost half as great as equivalent 
precipitation e<quipment, sulfuric acid droplets are 
removed from stack gases by a new process in 
which the gas is bubbled through an aqueous so- 
lution of a foam-producing substance consisting 
of sulfonic acids obtained upon the hydrolysis of 
the acid sludge derived from the treatment of pe- 
troleum. Low-pressure drop through the equip- 
ment and relatively inexpensive investment cost 
are the principal advantages. Approximately 
93-95% of acid is removed with 10-11 seconds con- 
tact time, regardless of concentration of acid in the 


gases. 
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Pilot-Plant Bubble-Phase Absorption Equipment. 
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Collects Sulfuric-Acid Fog 
By Bubble-Phase Absorption 


= method of recovering sulfuric acid drop- 
lets from stack gases of sulfuric acid manufacturing and 
concentrating plants to prevent atmospheric contamination 
was described in a paper by D. W. Bransky and F. F. 
Diwoky, Standard Oil Co. (Ind.), at the Tenth Mid-Year 
meeting of the American Petroleum Institute in Fort 
Worth, May 29. 


By the new process the stack gases containing H.SO, 
mist are bubbled through an aqueous solution of a foam- 
producing substance. The most effective foam-forming 
agent consists of the sulfonic acids, commonly referred to 
as “green acid,’ from the hydrolysis product of the acid 
sludge derived from the treatment of petroleum. This 
method has enabled removal of 90-98% of the acid from 
the gases, it was said. 

The two principal advantages of the method are low- 
pressure drop and relatively inexpensive investment cost. 
The efficiency of the acid removal is practically independ- 
ent of its concentration in the gas, it was found, and also 
of the temperature of the solution in the range of 80-186° F. 
IXconomic calculations have indicated installation, operat- 
ing, and repair cost to be approximately 50% of equivalent 
precipitation equipment. 


“The absorption of acid mist depends upon wetting the 
mist particles with absorbing fluid. After the particles have 
been wetted and are in solution, there is very little tendency 
for the acid to revaporize because of the low vapor pressure 
of acid at the operating temperature. However, the indi- 
vidual mist particles, in all probability, are protected 
against wetting by an adsorbed gas film; thus, to dissolve 
the particles, it is necessary to rupture the film. To ac- 
complish this, relatively long times of contact over large 
absorbing surfaces are required. Pilot-plant experiments 
demonstrated that, with a contact time of 10 to 11 seconds, 
approximately 93-95% of the total acid may be removed 
in continuous equipment having a pressure drop of approxi- 
mately two inches of water. The sulfonic acids lose their 
foam-forming properties when solution acidity reaches ap- 
proximately 10%. Separated green acid is removed and 
fresh makeup added. 


“Ordinary spray chambers, in which the wetting liquid 
flows countercurrently to the gases carrying the acid mist, 
have been proved inefficient. Likewise, bubbling the mist 
through liquid heads, which involves undesirable back pres- 
sure, is inefficient. It was found, however, that by the use 
of certain addition agents, stable bubble layers could be 
built up upon the surfaces of the wetting liquid. In such a 
fcam phase, acid fog was found to disappear to a degree 
almost directly proportional to the time of contact em- 
ployed. ..... 


“Although no quantitative determinations were made 
on the stability of the bubble phase in relation to the 
green-acid concentration, it appeared, from the behavior of 
the bubbles formed in concentrations of 0.06-1.0% green 
acid, that a somewhat better head could be maintained at 
the higher concentrations. In pilot-plant work a head of 
approximately six feet of bubbles was maintained easily 
in continuous operation using 1% green acid in water.” 


Various methods of removal of H.SO, droplets from 
stack gases were evaluated. Among the effective methods, 
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in addition to direct absorption in a foam phase, was fil- 
tration through wetted filter pads, sintered glass plates, 
clay beds, or other finely foraminous materials. The prin- 
cipal disadvantage of filtration was pointed out as high- 
pressure drop across the filter. Another effective method 
is decomposition of the acid mist by heating to 1000° F. 
or above under controlled conditions of combustion, but the 
fuel costs were found to be in excess of the concentrating 
costs. 

Electrical precipitation of acid is also effective but in- 
volves a substantial investment cost for Cottrell precipita- 
tion equipment. The use of steam ejectors and subsequent 
condensation of the steam is also a high-cost method, both 
for steam and equipment. Turbo-mixers were found ef- 
fective, but in these the high-cost goes into power. 


The ineffective methods which were studied included di- 
rect absorption in caustic solutions, H.SO, solutions, water, 
oil, acetone, glycerin, ethyl alcohol, and various soap solu- 
tions; direct absorption in packed towers, employing cou)- 
tercurrent flow of water or dilute H.SO,; injection of steam 
into an air stream bearing acid mist and subsequent conden- 
sation of steam; and use of high stacks for dispersion above 
local ground air currents. 

The paper includes the following description of the 
pilot-plant absorption equipment. 


Semi-plant-Scale Investigation 


“On the basis of the laboratory results, a 15-foot wooden 
pilot-plant scrubber was constructed adjacent to the effluent 
stack of a commercial hot-gas concentrator. The concen- 
trator operated over the range 50-55% inlet acid to 65-70% 
outlet acid, and was provided with a packed tower contain- 
ing ceramic rings for the reduction of H.SO, entrainment. 
The normal operation of this unit produced effluent gases 
of from 40 mg to 80 mg of H.SO, per cubic foot of dry gas. 

“As shown in the accompanying diagram, H.SO,-bearing 
gases were drawn from the concentrator stack by means 
of one or both blowers, and forced into the bottom of the 
tower. Dampers were installed at the positions indicated 
for regulating the volume of gas introduced to the system. 
Saw-toothed bubble caps insured an adequate formation of 
bubbles, which completely filled the section between the 
bubble tray and the foam breaker. The green-acid solution 
was circulated by a pump from the green-acid reservoir to 
the foam-breaker section, and was effective in destroying 
all bubbles entering this section. The green acid then 
passed to the bubble tray through a liquid-sealed down- 
spout. Excess green acid was conducted from the bubble 
tray through a liquid-sealed overflow pipe, and was with- 
drawn from the bottom of the tower. 

“The bubble caps and overflow pipes were constructe¢ 
to permit a head of 0.25 inches of green-acid solution on the 
bubble tray. The tower was insulated with two inches of 
hair felt; and a glass panel extended three feet above the 
bubble plate, which permitted observation of the bubble- 
formation stability, size, and other operation conditions. 
Provisions were made for the introduction of a second 
bubble plate between the lower plate and the bubble break- 
er, and gas-sampling tubes were provided near the base 
and near the top of the tower. The upper sampler was lo 
cated above the foam breaker, and was protected from en 
trained green acid in the effluent gas by a two-inch layer 
of carbon raschig rings. 

“Protection from atmospheric eddy currents was af- 
forded by a six-inch layer of 3-inch spiral ceramic rings. 
After equilibrium had been established during the test pe- 
riods, sampling was carried out in the manner described for 
laboratory experiments, i.e., by drawing metered samples 
of gas from the lower and upper sample points through a 
train of moistened asbestos pads. Sampling was continu- 
ous over the duration of the test runs, which usually were 
from one to two hours. 


“The contact time between the H.SO, mist and the bub- 
ble phase was calculated from gas velocities and the vol- 
ume of the tower occupied by the bubble phase. The gas 
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velocities were measured experimentally by determining 
the time required for an H.S injection at the bottom of the 
tower to darken lead-acetate-saturated paper at the top of 
the sampling section. Velocities were adjusted at the begin- 
ning of each run by the proper selection of orifices or by 
varying the operation of the blowers, and were checked at 
the completion of each run. Very little variation was found 
during any given run. The maximum velocity rates, which 
permitted stable bubble formation, were found to be ap- 
proximately two feet per second in this tower. At higher 
rates, the liquid seal was destroyed around the bubble caps, 
and the formation of a continuous bubble phase was im- 
possible.” 


Gasoline Vapor Recovery System 
Uses Bubble-Phase Absorption 


An apparatus for recovering petroleum products ordi- 
narily lost by evaporation has been devised in which 
volatile vapors are “breathed out” through a fluid having 
vapor sorptive properties and which forms a foam or mass 
of bubbles which entrap the hydrocarbon vapors. Means 
are provided whereby, upon subsidence of the bubbles, an 
unstable emulsion is formed by dispersion of the liquefied 
vapors in the solution. From this the liquefied vapors are 
said to be readily separated out in the form of a liquid layer 
floating upon the surface of the solution. 

The solution which is used is prepared by dissolving 
25 parts by volume of potassium oleate and 25 parts by 
volume of triethanolamine oleate in 50 parts by volume 
of an 8% solution of ‘“Naccanol,” produced by National 
Aniline and Chemical Co., which serves as a surface tension 
lowering, frothing, and dispersing agent. Monsanto’s 
“Aresklene” is also mentioned. Effectiveness of the solu- 
tion may be increased by addition of saponin, monoethyl- 
ether or diethylene glycol, it is said. Saponin prevents 
premature collapse of the foam bubbles while the other 
two materials enhance the coupling action between the 
volatile petroleum products sought to be recovered and 
the emulsifying solution. 

The apparatus is described in patents numbered 2,157,- 
579 and 2,194,680, issued to G. G. Urquhart May 9, 1939, and 
March 26, 1940. 
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Road Performance of Gasoline 
Obtained in Laboratory Tests 


ABSTRAC' 


A full-scale engine laboratory test method for 
indicating the average road performance or road- 
octane numbers of motor fuels is being expanded 
to larger scale use after three years of experimental 
work proving reliability of the method. Studies 
have been made of the effect of cooling-water exit 
temperature showing decreasec’ octane number 
requirement of engines with lowered outlet tem- 
peratures of cooling water. Similar tests with al- 
cohol-water cooling mixtures have shown in- 
creased octane requirements with increased alco- 
hol content because of decreased heat capacity. 

Empirical formulas have been developed en- 
abling correlation of the various methods of de- 
termining octane number. 


» 


= progress in the application of a 
laboratory method of indicating average road _ perform- 
ance of motor fuels was described by Herschel G. Smith, 
Gulf Oil Corp., Philadelphia, at the Tenth Mid-Year meet- 
ing of the American Petroleum Institute in Fort Worth, 
May 30. Mr. Smith said, “Our experience has confirmed 
the earlier conclusicns as to the reliability of the method 
and very satisfaciory check results have been secured” 
comparing favorably with results of numerous co-opera- 
tive actual road tests by others on a large number of 
samples. 

The method is known as the AIL (acceleration-inertia- 
load) test. It is being extended in the Gulf laboratory by 
installation of two additional testing units, each of the 
double-motor type, and the original unit, described at the 
A. P. I. meeting a year ago*, will be converted to the 
double-motor type. With these double units, 0n which one 
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flywheel and water brake are made to serve two engines, 
Mr. Smith expects with three men to complete 15 AIL 
tests in an 8-hour day. Standard Ford, Chevrolet, and Ply- 
mouth engines will be’ used. 

Among the operating conditions studied by Mr. Smith 
and his staff during the past year is the effect of cooling- 
water outlet temperature on octane-number requirement. 
Mr. Smith cited a particular case in which the octane- 
qumber requirement dropped one octane number for each 
successive drop of 10°F. in cooling-water outlet tempera- 
ture below 180°F. This fuel had a probable content of 
unsaturated hydrocarbons of about 23% by volume. It 
was pointed out that “the amount of unsaturated material 


Condensed in National Petroleum News, May 17, 1939, p 
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in a motor fuel has far more effect on the variation in 
performance with variation in cooling temperature than 
any other one factor.” 


“Obviously, a relationship exists in this matter as re- 
gards the comparative octane values by CFR-ASTM and 
the CFR research methods, as the main practical differ- 
ence between these methods appears to lie in the overall 
effective operating temperatures .... For this reason we 
have considered the acid-heat test as of particular signifie- 
ance in further study along this line .... For uncracked 
materials, when the values by both methods are usual!) 
very nearly the same for motor gasoline of normal boil- 
ing range, one would expect but comparatively little vari- 
ation in relative performance with change in jacket tem- 
peratures of the engine—and this effect is confirmed by 
AIL tests.” 


Rule of thumb methods have been devised for predict- 
ing roughly the probable performance of average non- 
premium motor gasoline for the water-coolant range of 
130-180°F. Some work has been done also in determining 
the effect of alcohol-water mixtures on octane-number re 
quirement. “The results indicate that, for an average 
regular grade of motor gasoline of 55-60 acid heat, the in- 
crease in octane-number requirement usually will 
range from one octane number for a 37% solution of ethyl 
solution of ethyl alcohol in water to about three octane 
numbers for a 50% solution.” This would compensate for 
any advantags gained in cold-weather operation where 
cooling-water outlet temperature would be somewhat 
lower than in summer operation. 


Another point brecught out by Mr. Smith was that 
“the AIL test results conform to a very close pattern as 
regards octane-performance values with progressive addi- 
tion of tetraethyl lead.” 


Octane Number Conversion Formulas 


Of greater general interest and value, Mr. Smith said, 
are the developments of the past year of several empirical 
formulas for converting or predicting the AIL or average 
road octane numbers of motor fuels from data by other 
methods. Several formulas were presented and discussed 
which were said to have practical value and should tend 
to promote economies in the work usually required to 
enable drawing conciusions from octane values derived 
by the various methcds as compared with methods being 
used. 

The formulas involve factors representing acid-heat, 
gravity, aniline point, and octane number by four meth- 


ods. Where bromine values are given instead of acid-heat, 
conversion is secured by multiplying by 2.2. 
A—numerical value for acid-heat test in °F. (ASTM 
method). 
G— Adjusted gravity value representing approximate 
API gravity if 50% point were 239'F. 
239 — P 


a g observed API gravity (ASTM) 
7 10 P 50% point (ASTM) 


N—numerical value of aniline point (ASTM D 91-35) 
M—CFR-ASTM octane number (Motor method). 
L-—-L-3 octane number. 

R—CFR Research octane number. 

I_-AIL or average road-test octane number. 


The most satisfactory formula for converting octanc 
values to AIL involves both Motor and Research methods 
along with acid-heat and aniline numbers. Research oc 
tane number used here maybe computed from Motor oc- 
tane number by formulas 4 to 7. This formula was said 
to have wide scope in taking care of motor fuels of aro- 
matic, non-aromatic, cracked, and uncracked character- 
istics. 

R M 3NVA 
] M + 5 on aad ae te eta ate oer aera (1) 
1.6 1000 

Where it is necessary to use the gravity factor instead 
of aniline point to correct for aromaticity, the formula is 
not quite so reliable for abnormal fuels but is otherwise 
useful. 

R—M (63 — G)’ 2 
I M + t Sian letera renee s eae 
4 100 VA 

The third formula give values of about the same ac 
curacy as the second without either acid-heat or aniline 
point. 

(65—G) 
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Converts Motor to Research Rating 


Formulas for conversion of results from the CFR- 
ASTM method to the CFR Research method of octane num 
ber determination were also worked out in order to enable 
the industry to utilize a large amount of motor-fuel test 
data when these records merely include results by the more 
generally used Motor method. A number of alternative for 
mulas were developed of which the following appeared 
most attractive. It is applicable to normal motor fuel when 
the acid-heat value is not above 120 and the adjusted grav- 
ity is not lower than 55. It should not be used with abnor- 


Physical Tests and Octane-Number Data on a Variety of Motor Fuels 


Identification: Motor Fuel 1 2 3 4 
Properties: 
Gravity, deg. API 59.4 69.7 69.9 65.7 
Acid heat, deg. F. , 3 2 2 2 3 
Aniline point, deg. F. 134 135 128 134 


ASTM Distillation, in Deg. F.: 


Initial boiling point 80 89 94 86 
End point : ; 412 311 240 365 
10-per-cent point ; : 134 130 136 129 
50-per-cent point = 270 196 176 212 
90-per-cent point ‘ 358 267 210 305 


Octane No. CFR-ASTM method 
Determined : (3.1 62.6 69.1 79.9 
Octane No., L-3 method 


Determined : 62.0 : 80.4 
Calculated, formula (8) ; f 62.5 80.3 


Octane No., CFR research method 


Determined td's . 74.8 63.0 70.3 81.8 
Calculated, formula (4) « ‘aa 62.5 69.9 81.1 
Calculated, formula (5) ; . é : 
Calculated, formula (6) 74.0 62.1 69.5 80.6 
Calculated, formula (7) « Coa 63.8 70.7 81.8 
Octane No., AIL method 
Determined eee ‘ , ~ . tae 60.9 68.8 79.4 
Calculated, formula (1) . ee 62.3 69.4 80.4 
Calculated, formula (2) . ae 61.2 67.8 79.0 
Calculated, formula (3) 72.9 61.7 68.7 79.8 
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5 6 7 8 9 10 it 12 13 14 15 
50.6 46.8 64.6 61.9 63.2 62.9 63.3 62.0 61.7 54.5 61.5 
11 23 25 14 53 53 70 74 78 SO 80 
76 17 123 112 11 17 117 113 115 79 101 
136 114 &4 SS 90 96 93 90 92 116 94 
340 395 369 398 389 365 389 376 412 108 381 
174 196 130 132 132 135 132 140 140 162 129 
207 284 219 218 220 231 232 226 244 228 221 
301 343 502 318 330 319 343 317 352 336 321 
64.4 80.4 $1.1 81.4 78.7 §2.3 80.0 79.1 Wo Tt2 85.4 

82.5 81.7 72.8 
82.5 81.4 72.5 

68.1 88.3 83.3 86.0 82.3 85.4 84.8 85.2 76.8 86.9 90.3 
83.6 86.3 83.4 866 849 85.2 76.4 ; 92.3 
706 866 836 863 836 868 851 853 765 861 92.2 
70.7 86.4 84.0 85.9 83.1 86.5 84.9 84.6 76.3 85.5 91.7 
66.9 82.7 80.6 82.0 78.8 81.6 81.1 80.4 71.1 80.6 86.5 
65.9 84.6 80.7 82.1 78.4 81.6 80.1 80.0 71.6 81.2 85.8 
66.8 83.1 81.0 82.1 79.1 82.6 80.7 80.2 719 80.0 86.2 
66.4 82.6 81.1 82.1 79.2 82.6 80.7 80.2 71.8 79.5 86.2 
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man gasolines containing large proportions of aromatics. 
A 65—G 
R M + PY See sh obo ew Sod Ode nee Cordeoeen En (4) 
19 2 
No. 5 formula is applicable to more highly cracked fuel 
of not lower than 120 acid-heat value and with adjusted 
gravity not below 55 and gives fairly reliable results, par’: 
ticularly on highly cracked gasolines from paraffin-type 
stocks, Smith said. 
A 
R M + + 0.6(64 GA Stic Gu rea tan wderen cose (5) 
22 
A general formula, developed to apply to all classes of 
motor fuels is of more complex nature. 
A 64—G A (65 —G) 
12.5 2 4400 100 
An alternative formula for (6) is somewhat simpler but 
involves use of the aniline number. 
A 70—G AN 


| 4 4000 
A fairly satisfactory formula has also been developed 
for determination of L-3 octane number to complete the 


series. 


bo—G A (6a —G)" 
5 to 200 

“These formulas have been quite useful in locating er- 
rors in reported results of determinations, particularly by 
the research method. Our experience has been that the 
calculated values, being based on the average values of a 
large number of tests, are often more reliable than deter- 
mine individual ones; and we call for a recheck when a de- 
termination varies more than one octane number from the 
caleculeted value. We prefer the calculated research values 
as besed upon the results from the CFR-ASTM test—for 
use in the formulas for calculation of AIL or average road- 

performance values.” 


Mr. Smith concluded with the hope that the discussion 
would clarify ideas as to the factors involved in the motor- 
fuel problem and find that they are not too complex for 
full solution, “or at least promote the thought that no 
motor-fuel performance test ever will be satisfactory un- 
less it can be standardized so as to eliminate as many 2s 
possible of the unnecessary variables that are involved with 
the operation of individual engines, while covering the av- 
erage or essential requirements.” 





Copper Alloy Corrosion WUnstopped 


By Dezincification Inhibitors 


Lr is somewhat unfortunate that promotional 
efforts on the part of copper alloy tube manufacturers 
have tended to create the impressicn that new and start- 
ling results are to be obtained by the use of one inhibitor 
or another, it was stated in a paper opening a symposium 
May 29 on Refinery Corrosion at the Tenth Mid-Year 
meeting of the American Petroleum Institute in Fort 
Worth. 

The paper, which described and classified the various 
types of “Corrosion of Copper and Copper-Base Tubing in 
Oil-Refinery Heat-Transfer Equipment,’ was_ prepared 
jointly by R. A. Wilkins, E. S. Bunn, and W. Lynes, Revere 
Copper and Brass Ince. 

The authors concluded that “in the amounts used, 
these various minor constituents, (arsenic, tin, antimony, 
and phosphorus) have little if any influence on the per- 
formance of the tube beyond their primary function of 
preventing dezincification. Any one of the elements men- 
tioned apparently performs this function satisfactorily, 
and there is no persuasive evidence that any peculiar ad- 
vantage derives from the use of one of these elements in 
preference to the others.” 

Many of the factors which contribute to corrosion of 
tubing in heat-transfer equipment are variable or quanti- 
tatively indeterminable, it was pointed out. Hence, cor- 
rosion rates in service cannot be determined by means of 
laboratory tests. Cumulative operating experience was 
said to be the most reliable guide to the selection of an 
alloy while the use of test samples snould be considered 
an approximation. Optimum corrosion resistance has been 
found an inadequate index of service requirements. 

N. W. Mitchell, Chase Brass & Copper Co., described 
the “Results of Corrosion Tests in Oil Refineries” using 
the tensile test specimens exposed in vapor lines, water 
boxes, and other locations where copper alloys are used 
in service. He concluded that “the results obtained from 
the test racks of specimens correspond very closely to 
those results which have been obtained in laboratory 
corrosion tests, and also are in close accord with the be- 
havior of the same alloys in service in tube form.” He 
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believes that this type of test “has excellent merit, and 
well warrants its continued use as a means of studying 
the corrosion in the oil industry.” 

The tensile-strength loss, he said, is much more closely 
connected with the form of corrosion and the damage to 
the specimen than is the weight loss. Cleaning of speci- 
mens to obtain weight-loss measurements may introduce 
considerable crror in the tesi, he pointed out. 


Metallurgica! Problems 


A discussion of the metallurgy of copper alloys as it 
is related to refining applications was presented by James 
T. Kemp, The American Brass «'o. He said a half-dozen 
copper alloys are used for condeaser and heat-exchanger 
tubes but that 78% of 1939 purchases by oil refineries of 
non-ferrous tubes were of standara Admiralty metal. Red 
brass accounted for 7% and cupre-nickels 10%. The re- 
mainder includes aluminum brass, Tobin bronze, aluminum 
bronze, three or four proprietary a!ioys, and steel tubes 
with inserted linings. 


“Generally speaking, little oil sid® corrosion is ex- 
perienced in exchangers heating still feeds, and not much 
on the other side from run-of-refinery »overhead,’” Kemp 
said. Wear and tear, he said, is much more common and 
is greatest on the vapor side in those temperature ranges 
in which steam condensation occurs and water accumu- 
lates on the tubes. 


Red brass was said to be much less subject to that 
form of corrosive action that pits or wastes away the 
tube, leaving a deposit of porous brittle copper in its 
place— so-called “dezincification’” than is admiralty and, 
therefore, has been found well suited to the alkaline 
spray-tower-cooled waters prevalent in the south vest and 
mid-continent. 

Aluminum brass has been used more abroad t!.an in 
U. S. in plants where sea water is used for cooling but 
an interest is developing and possibly the next few years 
may see an increased use of this alloy, Kemp said. Ad- 
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miralty tubes were said to be definitely less durable than 
aluminum brass in this type of service. In spite of its 
more general serviceability, its weaknesses are similar to 
the other brasses of its type, namely dezincification and 
intercrystalline cracking. 

Nickel alloys, and particularly 30% super-nickel, have 
been favored for “hot spots” and emergency repairs. 
Greater interest is expected to be aroused in these alloys 
in the future also. 


Describes Dezincification Test 


A testing procedure for studying the dezincification of 
copper-zine alloys was described by F. M. Barry, Scovill 
Mfg. Co. The feature of the test is that it proceeds at 
an accelerated rate. Standard tensile test specimens are 
immersed in a 1% solution of cupric chloride contained 
in a loosely-stoppered bottle of a half-liter capacity for 
definite periods of time, up to a year. Tests of tensile 
strensth and elongation are made on removal of samples 
at various times. 

Tests in one series were conducted at 80° F. and in a 
second series at 120° F. The tests indicated that the addi- 
tion of phosphorus, antimony, or arsenic to admiralty met 
al in amounts up to approximately .05-.06° will inhibit 
dezincification under the particular conditions of the test. 
Intercrystalline corrosion of arsenical admiralty metal 
was also revealed by the cupric-chloride test. Although 
the test has been found useful in determining the dezinci- 
cation of brasses, it can not be used to predict the behavior 
in service of such alloys when subjected to other forms 
of corrosion. 


Diesel Engine Problems Feature 
A.S.M.E. Oil, Gas Power Meeting 


Oil and Gas Power sessions of the 1940 semi-annual 
meeting of The American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
are to be held June 19-22 at Asbury Park, N. J., it has been 
announced. 

Considerable attention will be given diesel engine fuels. 

“The Houdry Refining Process and the Economic Fu- 
ture of the Diesel Engine” will be discussed by J. B. Rather, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., at the first session, Wednesday 
P.M., June 19. First on the program will be a discussion 
of “Diesel Fuels for Large Unit Power Generation from 
the Operator’s Viewpoint” by J. Bryan Sims, Supt., Board 
of Public Works, Grand Haven, Mich. 

On the last session, Saturday morning, June 22, ‘The 
Significance of Diesel Exhaust Gas Analysis’ will be pre- 
sented by John C. Holtz, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pitts- 
burgh. He will be followed by Prof. J. C. Doolittle, Penn- 
sylvania State College, who has the subject, “The Effect of 
Variations in Atmospheric Conditions on Diesel-Engine 
Performance.” 

Other sessions will be devoted largely to mechanical 
design of engines. ‘The Combustion-Gas Turbine,” dis- 
cussed by J. T. Rettaliata, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., should 
attract a good deal of interest. 

The Asbury Park meeting is one of three groups of 
technical sessions to be held in three cities simultaneously. 
At Milwaukee there will be 13 technical sessions with 30 
papers. Among subjects to be discussed will be ‘“Experi- 
ence with Metals at High Temperatures,” by A. E. White, 
University of Michigan, and “Centrifugal Pump Efficiency 
Measurements; an Improved Technique,” by R. W. Angus, 
University of Toronto. Both are scheduled for the morning 
of June 18. “Castor Oil in Lubrication” will be presented 
by Kendall Marsh, Baker Castor Oil Co., N. Y., June 19. 

Applied Mechanics sessions will be held at Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


Installs Copper Treater 


Panhandle Refining Co., Wichita Falls, Texas, recently 
put into operation a Perco copper sweetening unit of the 
so-called Solid Process design to process 1600 barrels per 
day of refinery straight-run gasoline following completion 
of a license agreement with Perco Inc., Bartlesville, Okla. 
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Alicyclic Hydrocarbon Constants 
Catalogued in A.C.S. Monograph 


The second of a four-volume work on the collation 
and systematic study of the physical constants of all classes 
of pure hydrocarbons, covering the cyclanes, cyclenes, 
cyclynes, and other alicyclic hydrocarbons, has just been 
published as No. 78 of the American Chemical Society 
Monograph Series. Gustav Egloff, Universal Oil Products 
Co., is author of this tabular summary, entitled “Physical 
Constants of Hydrocarbons.” 


The first volume of this series includes the paraffins, 
olefins, acetylenes, and other aliphatic compounds. It was 
published a year ago. In comparing the hydrocarbons in- 
cluded in each volume, the author points out that the ali- 
eyclic group has not been as extensively studied as the 
aliphatic group as regards physical constants. This is due, 
in part, to the greater importance of aliphatic compounds. 
However, it is believed that a new chemical industry based 
upon cyclane chemistry could well be developed, just as 
it is being developed in aliphatic hydrocarbons. 


The data on the four physical constants: melting 
point, boiling point, specific gravity, and index of refrac- 
tion of the liquid hydrocarbons are more inconsistent for 
the alicyclic than for the aliphatic hydrocarbons. Dr. 
Egloff accounts for this by the greater difficulty of pre- 
paring pure alicyclics and their tendency to polymerize 
during determination. 


In the introduction to the tabular data on the hydro- 
carbons, considerable attention is given to the unsolved 
problem of structures, i.e., the relative positions of the 
atomic nuclei in the molecule, and to the confusion of 
nomenclature. In preparing the structure of the carbon 
skeleton in the tables, an attempt was made to depict the 
carbon rings so as to correspond as closely as possible 
to the configuration of the carbon nuclei, even though the 
structures of many ring compounds, particularly those 
containing shared rings, are not known with certainty. 


The tables of physical constants occupy 565 pages in 
the book, with two or three hydrocarbons per page. Values 
as determined by several investigators are given for many 
compounds. The tables start with the cyclanes or cyclo- 
paraffins, followed by dicyclanes up to penta cyclanes, 
bicyclanes, tricyclanes, and polycyclanes; then cyclenes, 
cyclodienes, cyclotrienes, dicyclens, bycyclenes, bicyclo- 
dienes, polycyclenes, cyclynes, spiro hydrocarbons, and ali- 
cyclic hydrocarbons of unclassified and undetermined 
structure. 


The new book is available from the publishers, Rein- 
hold Publishing Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y., at $12. 


A.S.T.M. Index 


The 1940 index to A.S.T.M. Standards has just been 
published by the American Society for Testing Materials 
and gives information on all of the 885 standards as of 
Jan. 1, 1940. Copies of this 152-page book are furnished 
without charge on written request to A.S.T.M. Head- 
quarters, 260 S. Broad St., Philadelphia. 
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Indiana Standard’s Research Chief 


Was Pioneer Boy Scout of Chicago 


To cartoonists who picture the directors of Standard 
® Oil Co. of Ind. as stately old gentlemen in Prince Al- 
berts it may be something of a shock that the newest 
recruit—Bruce K. Brown, whose picture has the place of 
honor on this week’s front cover—is, or at least was, a 
Boy Scout. He shares with one other the distinction of 
having been the first, first-class Scout in the Chicago area. 
He is the first graduate of that worthy youthful organiza- 
tion to win a place on the Indiana board and probably 
one of the first to take so high a place in industry any- 
where. 


The activity headed up by the new director is one that 
calls for a youthful and flexible mind. He is general man- 
ager of research and development, supervising a staff of 
about 400 persons. Included in this group are about 200 
young technical men in the laboratories, and also a corps 
ot specialists in patent matters. All of these men are 
highly educated and trained. In fact doctor’s degrees are 
as thick among them as on many a college campus. And 
upon the director’s shoulders rests major responsibility for 
producing from their work results in new products, new 
equipment, and new methods in return for the hundreds 
of thousands of dollars which his company provides each 
vear for experimental excursions into unknown fields. 


In a way, Brown is right out of the mold created by 
the writers of inspirational works for the young. His 
story begins with his becoming a chemist at ten. His father 
was at the time principal of Lake View high school in 
Chicago and of a type best described by the fact that he 
took his son camping in the Wisconsin woods nearly every 
summer. Naturally he encouraged the boy who wanted 
to build a laboratory in their Wilmette, Ill., basement. So 
it was that young Bruce spent most of his 25 cents a week 
allowance going to the supply houses in Chicago on Satur- 
days and buying new test tubes, burners, or other additions 
to his equipment. 


As sometimes happens in the case of educators’ chil- 
dren, Bruce made rapid progress through school. He won 
his B.S. at the University of Illinois just in time to gradu- 
ate into a Machine Gun Officers’ Training Camp of World 
War I by aid of some fast talk about his age. The armis- 
tice caught him in Chicago, while on leave before going 
overseas, meditating marriage with the girl he had met 
a year or two earlier at a Wisconsin lake. With his army 
job fading, they postponed the event, and Bruce went back 
to Illinois for another year of intense work on organic 
chemistry and an M.A. degree. He looked with some 
covetousness on a doctor’s degree—only a few more months 
away--but young love proved more powerful. The mar- 
riage was celebrated, and he grabbed his first job. 


BKB has been heard to say that the two most potent 
influences on his career so far have been his father’s early 
companionship and that first job. The job was with a 
small then-struggling company. Bruce was hired as a 
chemist, but he soon found that his duties included many 
other activities—such as analyzing products on the market 
to get ideas, ordering raw materials and helping unload 
them when they came, mixing up and processing the 
batches, filling the bottles and cans, and then going out 
on the road with a sample case and selling. 


Some men take the academic road in preparing for 
their life’s work. Some get their education in the Uni- 
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versity of Hard Knocks. Brown tried both by taking a 
post-graduate course in hard knocks. 


It finally fell to his lot to help a famous patent lawyer 
prepare and handle his company’s defense in a patent case 
that stretched over two years. It sounds dry but to Brown 
it proved intensely interesting. He found patent law and 
its complexities even more fascinating than chemistry. So 
his evening entertainment became the study of that special- 
ty. And when, a few years later, an opportunity came 
for him to be a patent lawyer for Commercial Solvents he 
was ready. He handled the assignment well enough that 
their patent attorneys invited him to join their firm. 


Brown joined the Chemists’ Club in New York early 
in his career. He became acquainted there with men en- 
gaged in chemistry in one capacity or another all over the 
country. Among them was R. E. Wilson, who had been 
chosen to rejuvenate Standard of Indiana’s research. When 
the Indiana board some years later asked Wilson to handle 
patent matters he reached out for Brown. Bruce liked 
his situation in private practice and took a lot of persuad- 
ing, but Wilson finally got him. 


W ison eventually was transferred to the presidency 
of Pan American Petroleum and Transport Co. It fell 
to Brown first to be manager of the patent and develop- 
ment branch and then, in 1938, to take on management 
of the research activities also. His election to the com- 
pany board on April 25 was final confirmation of his 
associates’ confidence in his ability to handle a rather big 
task on a basis of equal authority and responsibility 
with the rest of them. 


Early in his career Brown found considerable time 
for writing. He is credited with 13 papers in technical 
and trade journals, largely on plastics, lacquers, solvents, 
and pigments. The latest is an article on research and 
invention in the petroleum industry in the April 25 issue 
of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. He is the author 
of a book on Nitrocellulose Lacquers, published by the 
Chemical Catalog Co. in 1928. He is also an inventor with 
12 patents registered in the U. S. Patent office on a variety 
of discoveries in regard to batteries, chemicals, and rubber 
goods. He is a member of the patents committee of the 
American Chemical Society and various other committees 
of the American Petroleum Institute and has occupied 
several positions of importance in chemists’ social and 
scientific groups. 


In the midst of his patent and technical activities Brown 
found time to perfect his status as a lawyer and is a 
member of the Bar of the states of Illinois, Indiana and 
the District of Columbia as well as of the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 


Still so young that he does not broadcast just how 
young he is, Brown is all for encouraging the challenging 
attitude of youth. He sees in it hope that petroleum chemists 
and engineers can keep the patent office busy recording 
their progress into the hazy area which is at present just 
beyond the range of human knowledge and translating 
their discoveries into practical contributions to the advance 
of civilization. 
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Compiled by R. BE. Burnham, patent and trade-mark at 
O11 “leventh Street, NW, Washington, D. C., from whom copies may 
be ol. cined at rate of 25c each. State number of patent and name 
of inv. «tor when ordering. 
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April 9, 1940 

_Puncation of gases—Vanderveer Voorhees, Hammond, Ind., 
assignol ») Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) Filed Oct. 25, 1937. No. 2,- 
196,281. 

VMethoe of dewaring mineral oil—J. I. Wasson, Townley, and 
A. H. Gleas¢ Elizabeth, N. J., assignors to Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Co. Fired Feb. 9, 1938. No. 2,196,374. 

Gasoline ,»-oduction—C. M. Hull and F. H. Blunck, Chicago, 
assignors to Stendard Oil Co. (Ind.) Filed Dec. 30, 1937. No. 2,- 
196,831. 

Process of pu; ‘fying absorbent menstrums—W. A. Stover, Tulsa, 
issignor to Petrole:m Engineering, Inc., Tulsa. Filed Oct. 25, 1937 
No. 2,196,878. 

Production of a cohols from olefins—R. E. Burk and H. P 
Lankelma, Cleveland, ‘ssignors to Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) Filed 
yet. 15, 1936. No. ZAgITe. 

Recovery of fatty ac:’s—T. F. McCormick, Oakland, and Arthut! 
Lazar, Berkeley, Cal., ass:gnors to Tide Water Associated Oil Co., 
San Francisco. Filed Dec. 27, 1935. No. 2,196,421. 

Process for manufactur »g viscous products suitable for lubri- 
cation-—Egon Eichwald, Ams.ordam, Netherlands, assignor to Shell 
Development Co. Filed Sept. “7, 1937. No. 2,196,670 

Stabilized mineral oil con nosition—E. W. Fuller, Woodbury, 
N. J., assignor to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Filed Feb. 1, 1939. No 
2,196,963. 

* * * 
April 16, (940 

Process for treating hydrocarbons— R. W. Henry and J. V. Mont- 
gomery, Okmulgee, Okla., assignors to }7illips Petroleum Co. Filed 
July 11, 1938. No. 2,196,989. 


Conversion of hydrocarbons; product. n of hydrocarbon fuels, 


and conversion of higher boiling hydrocart ns—A. E. Pew, Jr., as- 
signor to Houdry Process Corp. Filed Nov. .), 1936; Dec. 19, 1936, 
and Feb. 15, 1937. Nos. 2,197,007, 2,197,008, and 2,197,009 

Pyrolysis of hydrocarbon fluids—H. C. Seutt, North Tarry- 
town, N. Y., assignor to Pure Oil Co. Filed July 24, 1937. No 
2,197,197. 

Bubble tower—-W. M. Welch, Austin, Tex. File.’ Dec. 18, 1937 
No. 2,197,199 

Hydrocarbon synthesis—R. E. Burk, Cleveland, assignot 
Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) Filed July 14, 1936. No. 2,197,°57 

Use of solvent liquids in cracking heavy residual v's —G. L 
Adams, Los Angeles, assignor to Socony-Vacuum Oil Ci Filed 
May 21, 1238. No. 2,197,460. 

Production of ethers—H. G. Schneider, Roselle, N. J., ass 7notr 
to Standard Oil Development Co. Filed Nov. 7, 1936. No. 2,197.23 

Lubricating oil containing arul fatty acid soap—D. R. Merm 
Long Beach, Cal., assignor to Union Oil Co. (Cal.) Filed Feb. 23, 
1937. No. 2,197,153. 

Method of inhibiting gum formation in liquid hydrocarbons 
W. E. Lyons and W. S. Guthmann, Chicago, assignors to Hendricks 
Research Corn. same place. Filed Dec. 6. 1937 No. 2,197.477 

The following to Armour & Co. as assignee of the inventors: 

Acyl styrenes—-A. W. Ralston and R. J. Vander Wal, Chicago 
Filed Apr. 11, 1938. No. 2,197,709. 

Acyulated indenes and polymerization products thereof 
Ralston, Vander Wal, and Stewart T. Bauer, Chicago Filed Sept 
2, 1938. No. 2,197,710. 

Polymerized acylated coumarones—Ralston, Vander Wal, and 
E. W. Segebrecht, Chicago. Filed Sept. 2, 1938 No. 2,197,711 

Mineral oil compositions and processes for preparing same 
Zalston and E. J. Hoffman, Chicago. Filed Oct. 14, 1938. Nos. 2,- 
197,712 and 2,197,713. 
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No tight tank protected with an Oceco 
flame arrestor has ever been lost by fire. 
e More than 250,000,000 bbls. of 
tankage are protected with Oceco 
flame arrestors. They have Underwriters’ 
approval..and vertical straight through 
passages that minimize entrainment. 


U. S. Pat. No. 1,735,261 
Oceco flame arrestors are the rec- Fy 


ognized standard throughout the 


‘ : 5 2 Specify 
industry. They are furnished as single 

units or complete with an Oceco vent OCECO FITTINGS 
valve. Sizes to meet any requirement. your tanks 
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OCECO DIVISION 
885 Addison Road . Cleveland, Ohio 
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Don’t let profits evaporate in thin 
air! Save money two ways. Pre- 
vent gas evaporation—and tank 
corrosion with Valdura Aluminum. 


VALDUSA 
paint products 


Enamels 
Wall paints 
Exterior paints 
Aluminum paints 
Asphalt paints 
Roof coatings 
Varnishes 


@ 100% leafing seals the surface 
@ Resists gasoline, smoke, sun 
@ One coat hides, stays bright 
@ 25% more coverage, long life 











Bulk plant operators should in- 
vestigate the evaporation control oe 2 

£1: JCNC tf ° 
and real economy of Valdura ple, literature and 
Asphalt Aluminum Paint. name of local dealer. 


THE CHOICE OF LEADING OIL COMPANIES 
VALDURA PAINT PRODUCTS 


Manufactured by 








AMERICAN ASPHALT PAINT CO., 43 E. OHIO ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Study Special Solvents in Search 
For Straight-Run Gasoline Outlet 


: a field of special naphthas and solvents, in 
which some Pennsylvania refiners believe much more will 
be heard in connection with the search for an outlet for 
straight-run gasoline, now a drug on the market, was dis- 
cussed at the last meeting of the season for the Depart- 
ment of Manufacture of the National Petroleum Associa- 
tion last week in Buffalo. 

S. S. Kurtz, Jr., Sun Oil Co., Marcus Hook, gave an 
interesting and informative discussion of the present status 
of solvency tests, particularly for paint and varnish sol- 
vents. At present efforts are being made to make viscosity 
of solvents and dissolved resins a measure of solvency and 
considerable success has accompanied this method although 
it is still in the development stage. The work is being 
sponsored by the Philadelphia Paint and Varnish Producers 
Club. 

It was brought out that old tests based upon solvency 
of a single resin in a solvent are inadequate because of 
wide variation in the solvency of the numerous resins and 
solvents that may be used. The Kauri-Butanol test was 
the only test a few years ago; now the method has little 
if any practical value, it was brought out. 

A number of graphs in which viscosities of solvents and 
dissolved resins were plotted against weight per cent con- 
centrations of resins were shown as evidence of the 
legitimate use of viscosity in this manner. The A. S. T. M. 
temperature-viscosity forms are being used in some instan- 
ces for these charts the temperature scale being replaced by 
resin concentration in per cent. Thus, the convenience of 
straight-line plots results and, for any given resin, the 
plotted lines are parallel so that a single determination 
of viscosity for a solvent is sufficient to plot the viscosity- 
resin concentration line. 

P. M. Robinson, The Pennzoil Co., spoke on the de- 
velopment and changes in sweetening methods. He pointed 
out how the doctor test had lost out in many plants because 
of its handicap to octane number under the then prevailing 
methods for controlling the process and directed attention 
to the growing importance and advantages of the copper 
treating processes. 

In discussing methods for removing residual copper 
remaining in treated gasoline, Mr. Robinson recommended 
deactivators to counteract the copper rather than use of 
zine sulfide or other methods of actually removing the cop- 
per. He finds it more satisfactory and there is no lower- 
ing of octane number, decrease in lead susceptibility, nor 
increase in inhibitor required. 

For the future, in order to reach the higher octane 
numbers that may be required ot motor fuels, Mr. Robin- 
son said processes that effect complete removal of mercap- 
tans and sulfur will come into use. He said the use of 
solutizers to dissolve the higher molecular weight mercap- 
tans is getting at the heart of the problems and he con- 
sidered it a forward step in treating. He concluded with 
the “hope that sulfur removal operations will develop into 
processes for total removal of sulfur from the crude before 
it enters into any of the refinery operations proper.” 

Paul Emery discussed doctor treating as practiced at 
the United Refining Co. in Warren, Pa., with the improve- 
ments that have made it still competitive with newer 
processes. Mr. Emery stressed close technical control of 
the process. One of the most beneficial factors in United's 
operation is in not allowing doctor batches to be spent at 
too low a point. Equipment has been installed to aireate 
doctor solution with considerable improvement to treating. 
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Use of improved mixers have eliminated too troublesome 
emulsion. Treatment of “poly gas” was said to be more 
of a problem but preliminary caustic wash takes care of 
it. He concluded that costs are in line with copper treat- 
ing plant and octane number is very low, probably not 
over a half octane number. 

Dr. C. D. Lowry, Jr., Universal Oil Products Co., also 
ably defended the improved doctor treating process in 
which “vast improvement can be made” and said that a 
good doctor treating plant need not be thrown away. He 
also pointed out that closer technical control, comparable 
with the control accorded many other refining processes, 
will overcome difficulties in operation. Dr. Lowry also 
discussed many technical details in doctor treating that 
bring improvements. 


The description of the Houdry process at the Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co. refinery in Buffalo by R. T. Lockwood 
aroused much interest and discussion. Mr. Lockwood also 
gave some results experienced in the operation of the 
unit. The plant is of 10,000 barrels per day capacity and 
is operating at 70-85% capacity. The yield of gasoline at 
this refinery has been about 50% of the catalyst case 
charge (which is about 82.5% of the crude charged) and 
with certain uncracked fractions which are cracked thermal- 
ly, a total yield of 54% of the Illinois crude charge is 
cracked to gasoline. 

Octane number is 84.5 by the Research method or about 
six points lower by the Motor method. The thermally 
cracked product has an octane number of 82 Research. 
The vapor pressure of Houdry gasoline was 9.5 to 10 
pounds Reid. 

In January the production from the Houdry_ unit 
divided up as follows, Lockwood said: 51.19% to gasoline, 
25.34 to overhead distillate, 18.40 to bottoms (cracked 
thermally), and 5% to gas and loss. 


Heat Transfer Papers Win 


Medal at A. I. C. E. Meeting 
Six papers on heat transfer coefficients in heaters and 
evaporators won for Walter L. Badger, manager of the 
Consulting Engineering Division, Dow Chemical Co., Ann 
Arbor, Mich., the award of the William H. Walker Medal 
May 13 at the 32nd semi-annual meeting of the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers in Buffalo. 


Summer Lectures Offered 


Two series of summer lectures on calorimetry and 
ebulliometry will be offered at the University of Pittsburgh 
during July, it has been announced. Prof. Wojciech 
Swietoslawski, formerly head of the Physico-Chemical In- 
stitute in the University of Warsaw, will deliver 10 lec- 
tures in each course. The first course is entitled “Achieve- 
ments in Calorimetry and Thermo-chemistry” and the sec- 
ond is “The Examination and Purification of Liquid Mix- 
tures.” 


Morgan B. Smith, chemical and mechanical engineer, 
has joined the Detroit Testing Laboratory, Detroit, as a 
consultant. Mr. Smith will devote his time to personal 
and advisory work by the Detroit United Railways since 
1912. 
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Novel Service Stations Designed 


or Pennsylvanias Super 


highway fr 


Waar effect will high- 


speed super highways, now being built 
or contemplated, have on oil marketing 
practices of the future—on service sta- 
tion design and accommodations? 


What will be the buying habits of 
motorists traveling at driving speeds 
of 60 to 100 miles per hour over these 
roads; reads where the right-of-way 
is controlled and restricted to retail 
locations, where towns are by-passed, 
number of intersections are reduced to 
an absolute minimum and where there 
is no traffic signal for more than 100 
miles? 

What will these motorists demand in 
the way of service facilities, petroleum 
products and automotive 
rest rooms and other 
hours and methods of 
tions? 

Also, because these 
ways -which will be laid 
principle of the shortest distance be- 
tween two points-——-will cater exten- 
sively to truck and bus operation, what 
facilities and operating methods must 
be provided by oil companies to serve 
and increase the patronage from these 
vehicles ? 


accessories, 

conveniences, 
station opera- 
through high 
out on the 


Answers to these and other ques 
tions will soon be available to the 
Standard Oil Co. of Pennsylvania, af- 
filiate of Marketers (Standard 


Esso 


AY 


29 


1940 
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of New 


Jersey), 


the 
pletion of 10 unusual service stations 


following com 
along the route of the $70,000,000 
Pennsylvania Turnpike, a new toll road 
between Harrisburg and Pittsburgh. 
The stations will be the only petroleum 
outlets along the right-of-way and will 
be completed in time for highway 
dedication ceremonies scheduled foi 
July 4. 


Built with aid of federal funds, the 
first of this nation’s superhighways 
is described by Walter A. Jones, oil 
producer and chairman of the Pennsy! 
vania Turnpike Commission, as a 





RECOMMENDED TOLLS FOR 


THE 
SOUTH PENN HIGHWAY 


One-Way 


Type of Gross Through- 
Vehicle Weight Trip 
Passenger cars $1.50 
(Round trip 2 OO 
Heavy trucks 
Full trailer Up to 62.000 Ibs 10.00 
Semi-trailer Up to 39,000 Ibs 7.50 
Semi-trailer Up to 30,000 Ibs 6.04 
rruck Up to 26,000 Ibs 5.00 
Truck Up to 22.000 Ibs 1.5/ 
Tr Up to 18,000 Ibs 1.00 
Miedium trucks Up to 13,000 Ibs 3 
Light trucks I 
1 


t 
pto 7,000 Ibs 2.00 
I 


icks 5.000 Ibs 15 


Light tri 


isses 








“Motorist’s Dream.” 
light or traffic signal 
length of 160 miles, it 
speed restrictions. It will become a 
part of the Pennsylvania highway 
system as soon as toll collections have 
paid off construction, interest and op- 
erating costs. 


Without a red 
for its entire 
will have no 


OPFFICIALs of Esso Marketers be- 
lieve they have many of the answers 
to the above questions, as indicated by 
provisions being made for the con- 
venience and service of the more than 
1,300,000 fast-traveling motorists and 
commercial car operators expected to 
use this roadway during the first year 
of operation. 


It is not often that engineers of an 
oil company have an opportunity to 
plan and to lay out a group of 10 such 
stations in virgin territory, where prac 
ticability is almost the only limiting 
construction factor and where such a 
wide range of operating details must 
be considered. It is estimated that 
these stations will cost a total of $500,- 


O00. 
As such an opportunity has .been 
presented, it is interesting to study 


the result; to 
important in 


what is 
way of 


see 


the 


considered 
design, con 
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Largest of all the 10 Turnpike stations, is the Midway station, with elaborate accommodations for truckers and motorists. 











Here, tour- 


ists are expected to take advantage of the beautifully decorated restaurant which seats 120 persons. Diesel fuel, as well as gasoline 


and lubricants, is available to many trucks expected to travel this super highway. 
building. All 10 stations are designed to harmonize with the countryside 


struction, equipment, location of facili- 
ties and other details. 

Some of the outstanding features 
of these stations include: 

A distinctive architecture, designed 
to harmonize with scenic beauty of 
the Pennsylvania countryside. 

Special high speed pumps for 
fueling trucks. 

Diesel pumps for fueling diesel 
powered trucks. 

Lubrication facilities for both pas- 
senger cars and trucks. 

Restrooms’ with _ sterilized 
seats. 

Special conveniences and accom- 
modations for truck drivers and mo- 
torists, including sleeping quarters, 
shower baths, restaurants or lunch 
rooms, and even a barber shop at 
one station. 

Large parking areas, with special 


toilet 
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Driveways designed to accommodate fast-moving 
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Pump 


provisions for facilitating truck 
movement in and out of the yards. 

Featuring early domestic Pennsyl- 
vania architecture, the 10 stations will 
be spaced at regular intervals along 
the 160-mile route—approximately 15 
miles apart on opposite sides of the 
road, or 30 miles between stations on 
the same side. Two are opposite each 
other at the half-way point. Each 
station will serve traffic only on its 
side of the divided highway. 


Sires for the stations were selected 
by the Turnpike Commission with an 
eye not only to equal spacing and to 
topography which would permit easy 
vehicle movement in and out of the 
station yards, but also with respect 
to scenic views commanded by the 
stations. 
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islands are located to the side of the 


Diagram of this station is shown at bottom of page 


Nine of the stations will have one- 
story buildings. The 10th or Midway 
Station, which will be located near 
Bedford, Pa., at the half-way point of 
the Turnpike, will be the ne plus ultra 
in this group of unique stations. 


It will be an elaborate two-story 
building of Pennsylvania field stone 
construction with slate roof, and in- 
clude many accommodations not usu- 
ally associated with a service station. 
With heavy truck travel anticipated 
over the new highway, special accom- 
modations will be provided for truck 
drivers. 


Included in the plans for this central 
unit, according to R. N. Keppel, vice- 
president of the Standard of Pennsyl- 
vania, are a large dormitory to pro- 
vide sleeping facilities for 38 truck- 
men, shower baths, laundry, smoking 
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traffic are one of the features of the large Mid-Way station, pictured in above 
showing main building, pump islands, and parking areas 
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A new standard 


It’s 72-74 octane rating now for house 
brand gasoline—that’s the new standard 
(Motor method) of the Western Petro- 
leum Refiners’ Association 


How much those two extra numbers 
cost refiners depends on how high octane 
they can make in the plant, consistent 
with good yield, and how much they 
have to buy 


Dubbscracking makes the biggest yield 
of high octane gasoline from any charging 
stock and at lowest cost 


U. O. P. catalytic polymerization in- 
creases the yield and boosts the octane 
rating still more 


Universal Oil Products Co (PA Dubbs Cracking Process 


Chicago, Illinois (& FF Owner and Licensor 
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lounge, 
rooms 


registration 


office, recreation 


and other facilities. 


Located on the south side of the 
Turnpike, to serve traffic on the east- 
bound lane, this station will have a 
parking area for 10 trucks adjacent 
to a special pump island for trucks. 
Here, special high-speed pumps will 
deliver approximately 25 gallons per 
minute. Higher speeds for the truck 
fueling pumps is obtained by using 
“4 H.P. motors in place of the usual 
“% or 1/3 H.P. motor, with 1% in. 
piping and 1 in. smooth bore hose. The 
pumps, meters, air separators and 
strainers are all over-sized to take care 
of the increased capacity. 


Two pump islands, each with three 
pumps, are served by five 40-bbl. gaso- 
line tanks and one 40 bbl. diesel fuel 
oil tank, to supply truck service at 
this station. 


A N asphalt driveway swinging into 
the station, along the rear property 
line, leads to a truck lubrication pit, 
adjoining an enclosure designed to 
house 3 trucks with valuable cargoes, 
overnight. Asphalt driveways will 
connect these facilities with the main 
building and yard. 


Accommodations for motorists at 
the Midway station, will feature a 
wood-paneled entrance lobby with a 
terrazzo floor, a barber shop, a res- 
taurant seating 120 persons, a terrace 
commanding an excellent view of the 
Alleghenies, smoking lounges and rest 
rooms equipped with toilet seats 
sterilized by ultra-violet rays. The 
restaurant has an acoustically-treated 
ceiling. 


A service station building, 15 x 20 
ft., at the Midway Station, faces the 
highway and pump islands. There are 
3 islands to serve passenger cars, each 
with 2 pumps, and provision is made 
for adding a 4th island. Underground 
storage for these pumps consists of 
five 40-bbl. tanks. The lift for lubricat- 


ing passenger cars is located along- 
side the special truck inclosure. 
AS may be seen from the accom- 


panying layout of the Midway Station, 
there will be practically no limit to the 
amount of ground space available to 
provide adequate facilities for both 
passenger cars and trucks. 


A strip of land, 100 ft. deep on each 
side of the center line of the Turnpike, 


rT 


Opposite the large Mid- 
way station is a smaller 
station, connected by an 
underground passage 
It is similar to other 
smaller stations. Pump 
islands are located to 
side of building 


is owned by the commission. At the 
station sites, it is leased to the oil 
company. At Midway, an additional 
150 ft. will be utilized, taking it from 
a farm also owned by the commission. 

From the point of entrance to the 
station yard to the outlet on the Turn- 
pike, the station frontage is approxi- 
mately 500 feet. Passenger cars will 
enter the station along a decelerating 
lane, branching off either to the front 
of the building, to a parking space, or 
to the pump islands which are near 
the exit or accelerating lane. 

A parking area will have room for 
37 automobiles and provisions have 
been made for additional space if the 
need arises. Land around the station 
will be extensively landscaped. 

This station, and as many others of 
the group as business warrants, will 
remain open day and night. Especially 


designed standards, which will con- 
form to those adopted by the commis- 
sion for the highway, will provide 


night illumination of station yard and 
lanes. In addition, the entire station 
will be floodlighted. 

A pedestrian tunnel under the high- 
way will connect this large central 
station with a smaller service unit on 
the opposite side of the highway, for 
the gasoline, oil and lubrication needs 
of westbound vehicles. 

Eight intermediate stations will fol- 


low the same general style of archi- 
tecture as the central unit. They too 
will be entered by long decelerating 
lanes from the Turnpike, leading past 
the station to the pump islands. Each 
of these buildings will have its own 
lunch room, parking area accommodat- 
ing 8 automobiles, a lubrication bay, 
and rest rooms also equipped with 
toilet seats sterilized by ultra-violet 
rays. Landscaping and provisions for 
fueling Diesel powered trucks will be 
other features of these 8 stations. 


All driveways within the stations 
will be asphalt with concrete curbing. 
No attempt will be made at any sta- 
tion to repair automobiles, except for 
emergency repairs. And at least until 
buying habits of customers of these 
stations are fully determined, only 
those tires, batteries and accessories 
which may be required in minor 
emergencies, will be placed on sale at 
these stations. 


By the same token, it is not an- 
ticipated that many motorists traveling 
this speedway will be active prospects 
for lubrication services, except perhaps 
at the Midway Station where longer 
stop-overs are expected. However, 
while not elaborate, the equipment 
and supplies required for a complete 
service will be carried at each station. 

Standard officials say it has not yet 
been decided who will operate the 
restaurants and lunch rooms at these 
stations. The stations will be operated 
with company employes. 

Construction of the 10 stations will 
be completed in a little over 2 months 
from date first ground was broken. In 
this time, roadways will be built in 
and around the stations, wells sunk at 
each site to provide water, and indi- 
vidual sewage disposal facilities in- 
stalled at each station. 

S. E. Drummond, in charge of con- 
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Keene PLENTY of truth in that old saying “If in urban and rural markets show Champion pre- 
a man builds a better mousetrap than his ferred by 60°o to 70°o of those questioned. 


neighbor, the world will beat a path to his door” 
- That means Public Acceptance with a capital ““P” 
but first he has to tell the world and keep on tell- I 


: ; and a capital ‘‘A’’. That means easier sales for all 
ing the world why his product is better and back P / ; : 
; dealers who stock and sell Champions, for their 
it up with proof. 


customers have been pre-sold. That means faster 


Over 30 years ago Champion built their first spark turnover and more profits for all Champion deal- 
plug and have constantly and continuously im- ers because of the greater percentage of motorists 
proved it ever since. All during this time they have who prefer Champions. 


hammered home to the motoring public the fact 


‘ ; Public Acceptance has rendered the verdict that 
that Champion Spark Plugs will make every 


; ; : ; more motorists prefer Champion Spark Plugs than 
engine a better performing engine. And Cham- 


P ; _ all the rest of the spark plugs combined. Your 
pion have backed up their claims by indisputable P : 


honor, you have heard 
proof on the dynamometer, in service and in 


the verdict and the deci- 





racing —the toughest kind of tests for spark plugs. ; ; 
’ ’ — sion is up to you. We rest 


"les . a: ur Case. 
This has gained Champion the enviable position a 
of leader in its field, and again Champion can 


back this up with proof. Brand preference surveys 


CHAMPION 


SPAKK PLUGS 


CHAMPIONS EXCEL AND OUTSELL THROUGHOUT THE WORLD! 
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struction and maintenance for the 
Esso Marketers, assisted by George J. 
Hemmeter, of his office, and Arthur F. 
Holler, in charge of construction and 
maintenance for Standard of Pennsyl- 
vania, is supervising the building of 
these stations. Actual construction 
work, from the ground up, is being 
performed by The Austin Co., Cleve- 
land. 


The first intermediate station the 
motorist will come to on his westbound 
trip will be located about 41 miles 
west of Harrisburg and about 25 
miles west of the eastern terminus 
of the Turnpike. This will be known 
as the Blue Mountain station. Others 
on the north side of the road in order, 


are: Cove Valley, Small Midway, Som- 
erset, and New Stanton. 


Eastbound travelers will find their 
first station on the highway, 48 miles 
from Pittsburgh or 40 miles east of the 
western terminus. This is Laurel Hill, 
with New Baltimore, Midway Large, 
Path Valley and Carlisle, next in order. 


Gasoline consumption by vehicles us- 
ing the toll road during the first year 
of operation has been estimated by H. 
W. Chapin, in charge of service station 
leasing for Esso Marketers, as 26,000,- 
000 gals. Of this amount, it is ex- 
pected approximately 12,000,000 gals., 
or 46% will be purchased from the 10 
highway stations. 


Mr. Chapin says traffic studies indi- 








Step-up production . 
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. . put your bulk station on a stream- 
lined schedule with a new Viking Twin Unit. 


This big, 


rugged Viking model snaps-up the flow through your 


lines . 
It requires less power . . 


. . delivers more gasoline, more fuel oil per minute. 
. reduces pumping costs to the 


minimum. Hundreds of bulk station owners, the country 
over, are slipping the savings into their pocket . . . they’ve 
prospered with Viking. Install modern, up-to-date Viking 
Twin Units in your plant—then step back and watch the 


difference. 





Look fer this Trade Mark— 
The sive of » Geauine Vikier 





Write today for Bulletin 485-39. It gives complete specifications 
of the Viking line of Twin Units, photographs, helpful in- 
stallation hints and some interesting information on other Viking 
petroleum pumping units. 


cate that in the first year of operation 
1,300,000 vehicles will use the Turnpike 
and that by 1945 this number will have 
increased to 2,072,000 vehicles. 


While these 10 Esso Marketer’s sta- 
tions will be the only retail petroleum 
outlets along the Turnpike’s right-of- 
way, stations of other companies are 
expected to be located at the 11 traffic 
interchange points where vehicles will 
be able to get on and off the roadway. 


It is indicated tickets received by 
through travelers at the time the toll 
is paid will contain stop-over privileges 
at any of these way points, making 
patronage of other stations possible. 


However, signs, billboards, or other 
advertising, for petroleum or other 
products, will be prohibited on the 200- 
ft. right-of-way along this highway 
and will be discouraged on adjoining 
private property, even to the point of 
planting a screen of trees if necessary. 
This is with the aim of preserving the 
scenic beauty of the countryside. 


T ots to be charged on the Turn- 
pike have not been definitely announced 
by the Commission, but under the ten- 
tative schedule will be $1.25 to $1.50 for 
passenger cars and $4 to $10 per 
through trip for busses and trucks. 
Round trip fares will be reduced, and 
the tolls for cars entering at way 
points will be a pro-rated percentage 
of the through trip charge—approxi- 
mately 1 ct. a mile for passenger cars 
to 4 cts. for commercial vehicles. 


In an accompanying table is a sched- 
ule of tolls recommended by the con- 
sulting engineers for this project in 
estimating profitable operation and 
eventual pay-off of construction and op- 
erating costs. 


The Pennsylvania Turnpike has been 
described by Commission Chairman 
Jones as the first link in what is des- 
tined to be a country-wide system of 
express routes linking the centers of 
industry and population. 


Recently he expressed confidence 
that this link would soon be extended 
to Philadelphia. He said cost esti- 
mates ranging between $35,000,000 and 
$50,000,000 have been made on such an 
extension, which would provide a 250- 
mile truck and passenger car thorough- 
fare from the tidewater to the indus- 
trial Ohio river valley. 


History of the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike goes back more than 100 years. 
It uses a route on which Railroad Ty- 
coon William H. Vanderbilt spent $10,- 
000,000 in a successful effort to drive 
the Morgan interests from his railroad 
preserves along the Hudson River. 


In 1837, Pennsylvania appropriated 
money for survey of a route through 
the mountains which would avoid 
mountain grades. In 1882 construction 
work was started to make good Van- 
derbilt’s threat on a _ project finally 
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known as the South Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. It reduces 13,000 ft. long moun- 
tain grades to less than 4000 ft. and 
gradients from 9% to less than 3%. 
The project was abandoned after 4.5 
miles of tunnels had been built and 
more than 5,000,000 cubic yards of 
grading accomplished. 


In 1937, the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
Commission was created and financed 
with $70,000,000 of R.F.C. and P.W.A. 
loans. With $2,000,000, the commis- 
sion purchased the abandoned railroad 
with its 124 miles of roadbed and 7 
tunnels. The new speedway will use 
all but two of the tunnels and much 
of the projected railroad route. 


Constructed with easy curves, di- 
vided east-west double lanes, two 12 ft. 
lanes in each direction, absence of 
cross-flow traffic, long visibility, and 
other application of the latest in high- 
way engineering, this super roadway 
gives promise of being the safest main 
artery in the country. 


S rRETCHING for 160 miles without 
a single traffic light, with no intersec 
tions, this road was engineered to al- 
low a speed of 120 m.p.h. with safety. 
It will have no speed limits. Engineers 
say that the four lanes, with a 10 ft. 
dividing strip down the middle will 
eliminate 75% of the present causes 
of highway accidents. 


As originally laid out by railway en- 
gineers, the route followed by this 
highway utilizes the west and south 
slopes of the mountains as far as pos- 
sible to give maximum exposure to the 
sun in accelerating the melting of 
snow and ice. It is believed this will 
be important in promoting safer win- 
ter driving conditions. 


Also, some 6.5 miles of tunnels 
there are 8 separate tunnels along the 
route—will be used, all of them being 
concrete - lined, power-ventilated and 
equipped with various safety devices. 
These tunnels will reduce grades and 
curves, cut down mileage and over- 
come traffic delaying fogs and storms 
often encountered at higher elevations. 


Operating economies offered by this 
high-speed short-cut will have a strong 
appeal for motorists and commercial 
operators, and will more than offset 
the toll charges. It will save 5 to 6 
hours on truck time between Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia. 


Truck and bus operators have rushed 
in with applications to use this route 
as a time and mileage saver between 
New York and Chicago. The Turnpike 
route is 134 miles shorter than the 
northern route now used by most 
trucks to avoid the Pennsylvania moun- 
talns. 


In addition to talk of extending the 
Turnpike east to Philadelphia, there 
has been discussion on a westward ex- 
tension to the West Virginia-Pennsy]- 
vania line, and eventually to Chicago 
and Detroit. 
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__To Stay. 


@ Mr. Independent Jobber, perhaps you can 
profit by the experience of this jobber. 





@ For 22 years he has been an independent 
petroleum jobber. His is a profitable organization. 

In his community he is looked upon as a leader 
in business and civic affairs. 


\ 
S 


He first handled his own private brand. He later went along 


with a ‘‘cooperative’’ brand adopted by various independents. 
Then he took on Fleet-Wing. 


Along came a representative of a national brand—one of the 
biggest. They sold him on the ‘‘brand name’’—the public 
demand—their nation-wide advertising. It looked glowing 
and he switched. 


Then came the awakening! The public didn’t storm his stations 
for the ‘‘national brand’’. He found that his own organization 
was still the most important factor in selling—and the ‘“‘major”’ 
supplier would not or could not change their broad plans to 
fit them to the jobber’s local conditions. 


Now having been through the mill with ‘‘private’’ brand, ‘‘co- 
operative’’ brand and ‘‘house’’ brand (in which the jobber is 
merely an incident), this jobber is back with Fleet-Wing cashing 
in on the sales program built by and for jobbers. 


We consider it a great compliment to the Fleet-Wing idea 
that this prominent jobber has come back to Fleet-Wing— 
and in his own words, ‘‘This time to stay’’. 


The Fleet-Wing franchise becomes more valuable every day. 
A representative will call, at your request, and show you what 
we are doing for other jobbers to help make their average output 
per station twice that of the national average. Are you in- 
terested? Write 


FLEET-WING CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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More than a Million New Customers 


Motor Vehicle Registrations Increase in 47 States 


WASHINGTON 
M.:. YR vehicles in use in 
the U. S. during 1939 increased by 
more than a million over the previous 
vear, reaching an all-time peak, ac- 
cording to statistics compiled by the 
U. S. Public Roads Administration. 
A total of 31,009,870 motor vehicles 
was registered in 1939, according to 
the Public Roads Administration. This 
included 30,615,087 private and com- 
mercial vehicles, an increase over 1938 
of 1,129,407. In addition, there were 
121,270 vehicles owned by the Federal 
Government and 273,513 owned by 
state, county, and municipal govern- 
ments. (Detailed figures for each state 
appears on page 34.) 


Thirty-six of the states reported on 
all-time high registration in 1939, and 
all but one cf them, Nebraska, report- 
ed increases over 1938 (see accompany 
ing map). 


The U. S. averaged one vehicle for 
each 4.3 persons in the country dur- 
ing 1939. This compares with one ve- 
hicle for each 4.4 persons in 1938 and 
for each 10.4 persons in 1921. 

California had more motor vehicles 
per capita than any other state, with 
an average of one vehicle for each 
2.4 persons. Fewest vehicles per capita 
were in Alabama, where there was 
one vehicle for each 9.1 persons. 

Total registration fees for all vehi- 
cles in 1939 amounted to $353,533,000, 
compared to $340,061,000 in 1938. Mis 
cellaneous receipts, such as fees for 
permits and certificates of title, fines, 
and penalties, brought total receipts 
in 1939 to $412,494,000, compared to 
$388,825,000 in 1938. 

The average motor vehicle registra- 
tion fee in the United States in 1939 
was two cents less than the preced- 
ing year, the 1939 average being 


$11.20 against $11.22 in 1938. Average 
registration fees in the various states 
ranged from $23.03 in Vermont to 
$3.43 in Georgia. 

Tax-paid gasoline gallonage totaled 
20,638,398,000 gals., representing a gain 
of 1,133,777,000 gals. or 5.8% over 1938. 
(NOTE—This was net amount taxed; 
the gross amount reported was 22,685,- 
056,000 gals. in 1939.) 

Generally, states with largest per- 
centages of increase in motor vehicle 
registrations showed greatest gains in 
gallonage—but not in all instances. 
West Virginia had a 12.3% gain in gal- 
lonage, yet was far down the list in 
percentage of increase in registrations. 

Among the 10 states with largest 
consumption gains (percentage), there 
were 5 that also ranked in the same 
select group as regards registration 
gains. They were Arkansas, Idaho, 
Maryland, Mississippi and South Caro- 
lina. 

Accompanying map shows graphi- 
cally which states had the largest 
gains in motor vehicle registrations. 
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STARTED FROM SCRATCH IN 1933 


Now Services 120 Outlets! 


North Carolina distributor explains his 


phenomenal expansion 


“Our 120 outlets are located in fifteen 
counties,’’ reports Mr. C. M. Barringer, 
secretary-treasurer of the Superior Fuel 
North 


Carolina. ‘‘We’ve come a long way since 


and Oil Company of Newton, 


we started with Cities Service in 1933. 


‘‘Dealer meetings conducted by Cities 


Service have done a lot to help us. Cities 
Service officials and salesmen have given 
us the utmost cooperation right from 
the start. And such inducements as the 
Touring Bureau, Road Maps and the 
Grantland Rice Football Guides definite- 
ly have proved that Cities Service is the 


right service to build better business.”’ 





And Cities Service Helps You Do 
The Selling! 


Service: 


Radio—The Cities Service Concert, radio's 


night. 
Magazines—Cities Service's 


1940 theme 


well-known publications. 





Richmond, Miami. 





IT PAYS YOU TO SELL CITIES SERVICE PRODUCTS 


All this support is yours when you sign with Cities 


oldest 
program, thrills millions of listeners every Friday 
Lucille Manners, Frank Black, Ross Graham 


and Ford Bond help you sell Cities Service products. 


“an extra 
year of youth for your car’’ reaches additional millions 


of readers in the Saturday Evening Post and other 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANIES 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY— Chicago, New York, Cedar 
Rapids, Boston, St. Paul, Grand Forks, Kansas City, Fort Worth, 
Tulsa, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Detroit, Syracuse, Harrisburg. 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY, LTD.— Toronto, Ontario. 
ARKANSAS FUEL OIL COMPANY— Shreveport, Little Rock, 


Jackson, Miss., Birmingham, Atlanta, Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, 


while 


Service billboards and posters attract customers at 


Outdoors—They read they ride--and Cities 


the ideal time—right when they're on the highway. 


Station Signs—Striking point-of-sale posters that 


catch the customer's eye and suggest additional 


services that he may need. 


Direct Mail—Cities Service's ‘‘Business Builder”’ is a 
year-round direct mail campaign that has every- 


thing—looks, hooks and selling appeal. 


Folders, Matches, Maps—and other merchandising 
material. Each especially designed to do a selling 


job for you and your station. 


Cash in—Think what this complete selling program 
can mean to your business. Why not get all the 
details on this money-making merchandising? Wire, 


write or phone to the nearest office listed below. 
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On the adjoining page is a complete 
tabulation of state motor-vehicle regis- 
trations for the calendar year 1939. 
Using this detailed tabulation in con- 
junction with the gasoline gallonage 
figures (see table in next column), per- 
vehicle consumption and other data in- 
teresting to the oil marketer can be 


obtained. 
1,000 1.000 7 

State Gallons Gallons Chneg. 
Alabama 241,375 226,838 6.4 
Arizona 89,939 84,534 6.4 
Arkansas 155,709 143,479 8.5 
California 1,673,780 1,571,928 6.5 
Colorado 196,147 i87,944 1.4 
Connecticut 335,146 312,710 "Com 
Delaware 54,410 52,490 aT 
Florida 350,089 326,838 toa 
Georgia 352,862 328,921 1.3 
Idaho 88,444 81,888 8.0 
Illinois 1,336,233 1,256,016 6.4 
Indiana 598,734 562,879 6.4 
Iowa 469,102 145,906 9 
Kansas 334,577 337,527 —0.9 
Kentucky 275,107 256,516 4:2 
Louisiana 247,419 234,941 ao 
Maine 141,850 137,406 33 
Maryland 265,548 246,433 7.8 
Massachusetts 683,733 662,254 be 
Michigan 994,058 928,920 7.0 
Minnesota 169,578 147,444 1.9 
Mississippi 188,426 171,044 10.2 
Missouri 620,791 581,086 6.8 
Montana 98,919 89,450 10.6 
Nebraska 232,119 223,309 3.9 
Nevada 33.618 29,958 12.2 
New Hampshire 88,448 82,714 6.5 
New Jersey 773,346 742,435 1.2 
New Mexico 86,374 81,521 6.0 
New York 1,768,288 1,684,672 7.0 
North Carolina 410,340 385,834 6.4 
North Dakota 82.694 85,775 3.6 
Ohio 1,231,223 L3S7Z,015 6.4 
Oklahoma 365,735 350,190 1.4 
Oregon 212,609 197,797 yo 
Pennsylvania 1,476,077 1,397,068 Sr 
Rhode Island 126,695 116,874 8.4 
South Carolina 206,953 188,783 9.6 
South Dakota 101,972 99,668 3 
Tennessee 2tU,22e 264,163 23 
Texas 1,140,442 1,075,851 6.0 
Utah 94,349 87,850 7.4 
Vermont 67,137 63,300 6.1 
Virginia 358,541 334,327 Tow 
Washington 320,941 309,697 3.6 
West Virginia 212,074 188,915 12.3 
Wisconsin 907,776 184,812 1.7 
Wyoming 65,673 63,376 3.6 
District of Col 142,776 133,325 aon 

Total 20,638,398 = 19,504,621 5.8 

16 Super -Service Stations 
To Be Built By Shell Oil 
CLEVELAND, May 27.—Before 


snow falls’, Shell Oil Co. expects to 
have 16 or more super-service stations 
in greater Cleveland, with estimated 
expenditures being $150,000, according 
to a company official. Construction 
work on 4 stations is understood to be 
underway, with plans progressing rap- 
idly on others. 


Glenn A. Smith, president, American 
Petroleum Export Co., formerly locat- 
ed at 650 South Spring St., has an- 
nounced the opening of new offices at 
810 South Spring St., Los Angeles. 


Weighing Problems 
Of Liquefied Gases 
To Be Considered 


N. P.N. News Bureau 


WASHINGTON, May 27.—-Problems 


of weighing and measuring liquefied 
petroleum gases will be discussed at 


the Thirtieth National Conference on 


Weights and Measures to be held at 
the National Bureau of Standards 
Building and the Mayflower Hotei, 


Washington, D. C., June 4 to 7. 

Four papers on liquefied petroleum 
gases will be presented during the 
morning session, June 5. Speakers and 


subjects are: “Physical Properties,” 
E. R. Weaver, National Bureau of 


Standards; ‘Instruments for Commer- 
cial Measurement,” H. S. Bean, Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards; “‘Measure- 
ment Problems of the Distribution In- 
dustry,” by a speaker representing 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas Association; 


and “Weights and Measures Regula- 
tion,’ Charles M. Fuller, Sealer of 
Weights and Measures, Los Angeles 


County, Calif. 


Another paper of interest to oil men 
will be “Testing, Servicing and Repair 
of Liquid-Measuring Devices,’ by G. 
Denny Moore, director of Gasoline 
Pump Manufacturers Association. 








a penny can blot out the world! 


HOLD A PENNY CLOSE enough to 
your eye and you can blot out the 
entire universe! 

And that’s an important point for 
oil marketers to remember right now! 

When abnormal conditions tempo- 
rarily distort any marketing picture, 
it’s just good business not to let a 
penny upset a business policy or an oil 
program that has proved sound and 
successful over a long period of years. 

Remember that no product ever 
boomed in price except because of de- 
mand... and the demand for quality 
Motor Oils in 


months has set an all-time record figure. 


Pennsylvania recent 


THE CANFIELD OIL COMPANY 


Throughout the entire history of 
motor oil, marketers the world over 
have prospered and progressed with 
the ever-increasing demand for 


Oils 
wisely and surely predicated their suc- 


Pennsylvania they have 
cess on the world’s finest oil, namely, 
Pennsylvania. 

War, nor peace, nor boom times, nor 
depression have stopped the steady, 
certain and dependable consumer de- 
mand for quality Pennsylvania Oils. 

Marketers who have steadfastly con- 
centrated on Pennsylvania Oils have 
prospered and progressed surely, 


steadily, soundly. 


GENERAL OFFICES, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
PLANTS: CORAOPOLIS, PA. + CLEVELAND, OHIO + JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Canfield Fiwnsvivanis 


MOTOR OILS 
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Do you do tt 


THE HARD WAY ? 


There’s a hard way and an easy 
way to make truck tank deliveries CX 
—and it doesn’t take an expert 
to tell that the easy way is best. 
For there’s little profit in’ slow. 
dangerous bucketing of gasoline, 
kerosene and fuel oil. 










A 1000-gallon truck tank con- 

tains 6600 pounds of oil or gas— 

more than three tons that your driver has to lift 
by hand in making bucket deliveries. 


Why not increase your profits by installing the 
PUMP-N-METER? Give your driver more time to 
find new customers ... and more energy to sell 
them! 


And don’t forget—you ll please both old and new 
customers with accurate metered delivery. 








PUMP_N METER ,..© \ Soy 
is fast... accurate... safe. Self- Ao 1) (I Z 
contained and easily attached to any | G 
truck tank. Nozzle control. Phor- 

















oughly reliable. Powered by its own 
gasoline motor. Priced so low that it 


quickly pays for itself in time saved 





and increased number of sales. Get 


NN 
\ 





the facts! Ask your equipment jobber 








or write direct. 


THE PUMP & METER MEG. CO. ‘ivecano onic 














THERE’S GOLD FOR a 
YOU IN K-24 Saree 
ylvania 
it Puts You Motor Oil 
‘‘In the Money’’ Permit No. 166 
Let Us Quote on Let us explain how you can build a 


CYLINDER STOCKS big-paying, 100‘, jobber-controlled busi- 


° ness in your own exclusive franchise 
SOLVENT DEWAXED territory. Complete line, beautifully 
NEUTRALS packaged in gold and black. Write for 
150 - 180 - x ee Vis. at 100 samples and prices. 
BRIGHT STOCKS REFINERS OF 
BLENDED MOTOR OILS 
In eect ge Drums NO LASTS 
and Cans 
OIL LONGER 
















PERMIT NO. 10 
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BRADFORD 
PRODUCERS, REFINERS PENNSYLVANIA 
MARKETERS U.S.A. 
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Insects Don’t Care: 
But ‘Insecticide’ 
Is Too Long A Word 


While gathering information for the 
insecticide article (NPN May 8, 1940) 
NPN’s staff writer found, in many 
cases, that the word “insecticide” did 
not convey the meaning of “bug-kill- 
ing” methods half as quickly as the 
words fly spray, cattle spray, or even 
insect spray. 


One Cleveland dealer’s response to 
the “insecticide” query was “huh?” 
But when fly spray was mentioned, he 
said; “Oh sure, sure, send me a couple 
of more cases, and put in some road 
maps.” This dealer was under the im- 
pression that he was talking to a sales- 
man. The road maps he mentioned 
were given him by the oil company 
from which he had bought fly spray 
the previous summer. 


In a conversation with a dealer of 
household extracts, NPN was told that 
one colored man had put himself 
through college by selling insecticides 
during the summer. But that after 
the colored chap received his diploma, 
he concluded that he had “too much 
education” to sell “bug juice.” 


However, another colored man, work- 
ing for the same company, has built 
such a volume of insecticide business 
that warm weather keeps him busy 
calling on repeat customers, who are 
apparently bothered with repeating 
bugs. This salesman has become so 
prosperous, that he rides around in a 
new streamlined car—thanks to insects. 


W ute speaking about early insec- 
ticides, one oil man stated there was a 
legend about a manufacturer who 
mixed his ingredients in old whiskey 
barrels—-presumably to give it a “le- 
thal kick.” But the knock-down ratio 
still remained too low. 


Recently, the city of Miami was 
treated to another publicity stunt when 
2001 “blue ribbon” New Jersey bred 
houseflies were released in the Florida 
city. As 2000 were painted silver, and 
one was daubed with gold paint, the 
thought was that such colorful flies 
would be easily distinguishable. 


The idea was to catch them. A $5 
premium was given by Standard Oil 
stations for every silver fly caught, 
and $500 was offered for the one golden 
fly. The only requirement for anyone 
bringing in a fly was an opened can of 
Flit. It was not necessary to use the 
Flit in catching them. No reports are 
available on the number of flies caught; 
but it is known that the golden fly, 
known as “Big Butch, Public Enemy 
No. 1” is either still at large, or dead of 
natural causes. 
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Pennsylvania's 
Conewango Plant 
Now Shut Down 


WARREN, Pa., May 27.—Manufac- 
turing operations at the Conewango 
Refining Co. plant, here, were discon- 
tinued May 1, according to H. R. Lewis, 
president. The company was one of 
the largest manufacturers of Pennsyl- 
vania bright stock, and it also manu- 
factured high melting point waxes and 
petrolatums. 


Mr. Lewis explained that although 
the plant was completely shut down, 
Conewango distributors had been asked 
not to seek a new source of supply 
“inventories are sufficient to 
meet their requirements for 
months, and we can also make ship- 
ments from the Wellsville (N. Y.) plant 
of Sinclair Refining Co., with which 
we are affiliated.” 


since 
some 


The company is undecided as _ to 
whether or not the ‘‘Conewango” brand 
name will be continued, but the “HM” 
brands, Known to the industry since 
1903 will be continued, Mr. Lewis said. 


Rate of Exchange 
Favors Tourists 
Visiting Canada 


Unless Canadian-bound tourists wish 
to visit “certain military encamp- 
ments,” there are no restrictions upon 
touring in Canada this season, Chief 
D. Leo Dolan of Canadian Touring Bu- 
reau, told NPN. 


Moreover, Canada is anticipating a 
$300,000,000 volume of tourist busi- 
ness, $25,000,000 over last year. 


U. S. currency is at a premium, and 
promises to remain at 10° or more, as 
the Canadian Foreign Exchange Con- 
trol Board compels all people catering 
to tourists to pay the official rate of ex- 
change. Chief Dolan states, to the best 
of his knowledge, the war has _ not 
caused rate increases at hotels, res- 
taurants, popular tourist resorts, and 
elsewhere, to nullify effect of premium. 


At this writing (May 16, 1940), rate 
of exchange is such that $100 in U. S. 
currency—when exchanged in_ this 
country would bring slightly more 
than $118 in Canadian money. Ex- 
change fluctuations vary with the prog- 
ress of European war. Official rate 
of exchange in Canada, probably will 
remain at about 10°, bank officials 
state. 


Expenditures north of the U. S. bor- 
der, this summer, “will materially as- 


1940 


sist us in carrying on our war effort,” 
said Chief Dolan, who adds that Amer- 
ican tourists spending money in Can- 
ada will indirectly help economic con- 
ditions of U. S. in that most tourist dol- 
lars will be turned back into trade 
channels for purchases of goods and 
materials needed by Canada to carry 
on her war activities. 


Tourists driving to Canada, are al 
lowed to cross the border without pay- 
ing either duty or deposit on ears, 
cameras, golf clubs, camp equipment, 
or personal effects. They are allowed 
to take out of Canada goods not ex- 
ceeding $100 “in any month subject to 


any applicable customs duties.” 
Motorists touring to Canada need no 
identification to show citizenship, un 
less they were born outside of the U. S. 
Car registration and driver’s license is 
needed, unless motorists come from 
states not requiring driver’s licenses. 


Scenic highways, in Canada, opened 
since last summer, are Glacier Na- 
tional Park, located about 250 miles 
from Revelstoke, running parallel to 
Columbia river, Big Bend and _ the 
Banff-to-Jasper highway. 

Additional information about Can 


adian touring may be obtained from 
The Canadian Travel Bureau, Ottawa. 
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Taking over the lubrication load 


at temperatures above 450°F. is a regular assignment for “‘dag”’ 


colloidal graphite. 


unit, 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 
recently installed one of the largest strip mills in the country. 
In its operation, an extensive conveyor system forms an important 
This system must give continuous and trouble-free service 


while carrying tons of coiled strip steel reaching temperatures 
up to I7OO°F. And with bearing temperatures at 450°F. and 
higher, conditions are beyond the range of plain lubricants. From 
the first day of operation, ‘‘Oildag’”’ Concentrated, Type 1104, 
diluted with kerosine has successfully supplied the lubrication 
needed. Specific benefits resulting have been the free opera- 
tion of the rolls at all times, little or no carbon formation, and 


ease of lubricant application. 


Your oil supplier can furnish high 


temperature lubricants containing ‘‘dag” colloidal graphite. Ask 
him about them and write us for Bulletin 130 
giving information on how this product works. a 


ACHESON COLLOIDS CORPORATION 
PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 


COLLOIDAL 
PRODUCTS 


bg 











Atlantic Coast 


NEW YORK, May 25.—-Substantially 
lower prices for kerosine and all fuel 
oils, both light and heavy, were re- 
ported along the Atlantic seaboard the 
past week. Gasoline quotations were 
unchanged at most points, according to 
suppliers’ reports. 

Kerosine was down 0.4¢ a gal., No. 2 
fuel 0.75c, and No. 6 fuel and Bunker 
“C” 15e a bbl. at many points. Quo- 
tations reported for kKerosine at New 
York ranged from 5.50 to 6c in tank 
ears, 5.40 to 5.90e in barges. Tank 
car quotations for No. 2 at New York 
ranged from 4.75 to 5.50c, 4.65 to 5.40c 
in barges. No. 6 and Bunker “C”’ fuels 
ranged from $1.35 to $1.50 a bbl. 

A southern seaboard supplier report- 
ed reducing his gasoline quotations 
0.25e to 6.25e for 68-70 octane, 6.75¢c for 
72-74 octane, at Wilmington, Savannah, 
Jacksonville and Tampa. Quotations 
reported by other suppliers ranged up 
to 7c for 68-70, and 7.25c for 72-74 oc- 
tane. No changes were reported in 
gasoline quctations at other seaboard 
points. 


abit . 

LOS ANGELES, May 25. No 
changes in cargo quotations. for refined 
products were reported by California 
refiners the past week although re- 
ports indicated competition for foreign 
business was unusually keen. 

One California refiner was said to 
have offered recently to sell a cargo 
of 70 octane gasoline, in drums, fo: 
shipment to Costa Rica at a price ap- 
proximately equal to 5c a gal. for the 
gasoline. The business was under 
stood to have gone to the Gulf. Quo- 
tations reported by California refiners 
for 70 octane in bulk cargo lots ranged 
from 5.50 to 6c. 

There was also an unconfirmed re- 
port ef a cargo of diesel oil, Pacific 
specification 200, having been booked 
recently for shipment to Siam at $1.05 
per bbl. Further details were not dis- 
closed. Quotations reported for diesel 
oil, under 24 gravity ranged from $1.05 
to $1.25 a bbl.; 24 gravity and above, 
91.25 to $1.35. 


Mid-Westean 


CHICAGO, May 25. -Quotations for 
refined products from Group 3 were 
generally unchanged, according to re- 
ports of refiners and marketers’ in 
Chicago the past week. Demand for 
heavy industrial fuels was good but 
Group 3 material was unable to com- 
pete with Southern Illinois or Chicago 
district products, reports indicated. 
Gasoline demand was just “fair,” with 
the call for kerosine and tractor fuels 
good, sellers said. 

Prices reported for Southern Illinois 


bab 


products ranged from 5.125 to 5.25¢ for 
60 oct. & below gasoline; 5 to 5.25 for 
kerosine; 3.50c for 600 e.p. distillate; 
diese] fuel at $0.65 a bbl.; gas oil 2.625 
to 2.75¢c;: and No. 6 fuel oil at $0.60 a 
bbl.. FOB Southern Illinois refinery 
district. 

Refiners’ gasoline quotations ranged 
from 4.75¢ to 5.25e for 72-74 oct., 4.375 
to 4.75¢e for 63-66, and 4 to 4.25c for 60 
oct. & below. Some marketers’ low 
quotations were 0.5 to 0.625c below re- 
finers’ lows, and ranged from 4.25 to 
1.375 for 72-74 oct, 3.75 to 4c for 63-66, 
and 3.375 to 3.75e for 60 oct. & below, 
FOB Group 3. 

Three marketers reported the _ fol- 
lowing open spot sales during the 
week: 14 cars 72-74 oct. leaded gaso 
line, 8 at 4.25e and 6 at 4.375c; 8 cars 
of Ethyl, 5 at 4.75¢e and 3 at 5c; 3 cars 
63-66 oct., 1 at 3.75c and 2 at 3.875c; 
6 cars 60 oct. & below, 4 at 3.375c, 1 
at 3.50c and 1 at 3.625c; 1 car 42-44 
kerosine at 4c, all FOB Group 3. A 
marketer also reported selling 3 cars 
of local Bunker “C,” 1 at 2.45¢ a gal. 
and 2 at 2.50c., and 1 car of local 60 
oct. & below gasoline at 5.875, all de- 
livered Chicago. 


Cull 


NEW YORK, May 25.—Export in- 
quiries for gasoline totaling at least 
six cargoes for early summer lifting 
were reported at the Gulf the past 
week. Kerosine was offered 0.25¢c a 
gal. lower. Prices for other refined 
products were unchanged, according 
to reports. 

Up to the end of the week none of 
the export gasoline inquiries had been 
closed, according to reports here. The 
trade was watching them with unusual 
interest since they were the first signs 
of life in gasoline at the Gulf in sev- 
eral months, it was said. 

An inquiry for kerosine also was re- 
ported in the market. The buyer was 
said to be bidding 4.125c a gal. for 41- 
43; quotations reported by refiners 
ranged from 4.25 to 4.625c, off 0.25e on 
the low. 

There was an unconfirmed report of 








N.P.N. Gasoline Index 


Dealer Tank 


| T.w. Car 

| Cents per Gal. H 

| May 27.......... 9.05 5.63 

| Month ago ...... 9.46 5.66 
RCEr ACO ..050htsa Se 5.66 


Dealer index is an average of 
“undivided” dealer prices, ex-tax, 
in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is a weighted 
4 average of 9 wholesale markets 
for regular-grade gasoline. t 
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a cargo sale of Bunker “C” fuel at 
$0.74 a bbl. Cargo quotations reported 
for Bunker “C” ranged from $0.75 to 
$0.89. 


PB. p . 

CLEVELAND, May 25.—White crude 
scale wax was offered 0.375 to 0.5¢ a 
lb. lower while prices for other re- 
fined products were reported unchang- 
ed by western Penna. refiners the past 
week despite a 25c reduction in crude 
prices. 

Prices for lubricating oils had more 
than discounted the 25c cut in crude, 
according to several refiners. ‘‘We’d 
have to have another 50c a bbl. off 
crude before we can break even,” one 
refiner commented. 

Conflicting reports were heard re- 
garding wax. Two refiners reported 
single car sales, one at 4.75c, the other 
at 4.875c, New York basis. Another 
refiner said he was willing to sell all 
he could at 4.375c, New York, either 
for export cr domestic movement. Quo- 
tations reported by refiners ranged 
from 4.375¢ to 4.875ce. 

Fuel oil appeared to be in good 
shape. <A broker said he had some 
sales of 36-40 oil at 4c. Quotations 
reported by lower field refiners ranged 
from 3.875 to 4.50c, and one upper 
field refiner reported quoting 4.875c. 

The same broker reported that 74-76 
oct. gasoline was being offered freely 
by refiners at 5.25c. Quotations re- 
ported by lower field refiners for 74-76 
ranged from 5.75 to 6c, with upper 
field refiners reporting quotations 
ranging from 6 to 6.25c. 

Sales of 300,000 gals. of straight 
gasoline for cracking, and 250,000 gals. 
for movement “outside of usual west- 
ern Penna. territory,” were reported 
by a lower field refiner. Prices were 
not disclosed. 


Mid-Continent 

TULSA, May 27.—Mid-Continent re- 
finers reported more export inquiries 
for lubes the past week than have been 
in the market for several months. No 
orders were reported placed. Several 
refiners were in dire need of export 
movement to relieve their large in- 
ventories. Desire on part of the Al- 
lied purchasing pool to lift from north 
Atlantic ports was considered by one 
refiner as a deterrent to Mid-Continent 
lube exports. 

Several refiners in the Mid-Continent 
said they were cheered by reports that 
Illinois crude supply had tightened and 
that Southern Illinois refinery prices 
had improved. They pointed out that 
any improvement in Illinois would be 
beneficial to Mid-Continent refiners. No 
changes in gasoline quotations and 
few open spot sales were reported by 
Mid-Continent refiners. 

Shipments of Kerosine were reported 
heavy although several refiners said 
inter-refinery demand was off some. 
Since some refiners have discontinued 


making heating oils, they are in better 


position to supply kerosine, it was 
said. 
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REFINERY and SEABOARD PRICES 


In bulk lots by Motor Transport, Tank Car, Barge or Tanker as shown 


(NOTE—Parenthetical figures after prices indicate number of companies quoting when less than three companies are quoting.) 


HOW PRICES ARE REPORTED— 


Refinery and Seaboard prices in National Petroleum News are gathered by PLATT’S 
OILGRAM and are as published in the Monday issue of the OL[LGRAM 

PLATT’S OILGRAM is a reporting service issued in three identical editions daily 
from News Bureaus at New York, Cleveland, and Tulsa, Okla. PLATT’S OF1 

GRAM gathers and publishes what its publisher and representatives believe to be 
accurate news of sales, prices and current happenings affecting the oil industry 
and that will be of interest to its subscribers. As this information is usually private 

OILGRAM reports it according to what is is able to obtain from sources deemed 
reliable. 

All information is supplied without guarantee as to its completeness 
time of transmission or promptness of delivery. 

The subscriber receives this information for his private use 
further distribution. 

Publisher reserves the right to change the extent, 
information at 


accuracy, 


and not for resale or 


nature and form of showing this 


‘ime. 

Prices shown in the tables are quotations (meaning sellers’ general offers or posted 
prices), or actual sales prices, reported to OLLGRAM by refiners for “‘open spot 
transactions, except as otherwise specified. 


Prices arrived at by discounts off a specified price or “‘market date of shipment.” 
prices named in contracts or prices arrived at in accordance with any arrangement 
made prior to date of sale, are not for “open spot’ transactions and therefore are 
not considered in making the price tables. Prices made to brokers and prices in 
“inter-refinery”’ transactions are also not considered except as may be noted. 

All prices are for “immediate” shipment except in Gulf Coast bulk transactions 


where shipment is generally to be made in ninety days 
pipelines, or tanker terminals in districts designated. 
Prices shown are for quantities in bulk such as tank car lots, motor transport lots 
or barge lots; and in cents per gallon; heavy fuel oils are in dollars per barrel of 42 
U.S. gallons; wax and petrolatums are in cents per pound. Prices applying to barges 
or cargoes only are so designated. 

Prices do not include taxes or inspection fees. 
the business day. 

Mid-Western prices in the tables were gathered from refiners with offices located 
in Chicago and the surrounding territory. While the prices are quoted on a Group 3 
Oklahoma) freight basis, this is in accordance with the custom of the oil industry 
which uses Group 3 as a price basis for the ease of comparing prices even when the 
material originates in another refining district Other refinery prices are given 
by and for the particular refining district where the material is made and from which 
it is shipped. 

When prices obtained by OILGRAM do not conform to these conditions the ex- 
ception and the new conditions are noted in the 
the price table by footnote or otherwise, 
involved 

Crude oil and products covered by OILGRAM’S news 
where noted, have been represented to the publisher 
trade specifications indicated and according to the 
test; and all crude oil and all products thereof 
and transported 

Any apparent error should be reported to the nearest OLLGRAM or National 
Petroleum News ollice at once as no correction will be made after the second issue 
of the OLLGRAM or National Petroleum News following its publication. 


Prices are FOB refineries, 


Prices are published at the close of 


news lead or in conjunction with 
for the particular refinery or sales district 


and price except 
as fully up to the customary 
generally accepted methods of 
as having been lawfully produced 


service, 





Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (May 


U.S. Motor, (ASTM octane Latest Prices 








21 to May 27) 





72-74 octane: Mon. May 27 May 21 May 22 May 23 May 21 
Oklahoma 8.73 3.295 8.73 >. 29 1.75 5.25 +.75 Pee 4.75 5.25 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis €.73 >. 25 1.75 §.25 $.75 §.25 1.75 5.25 1.75 5.25 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns 4.75 1.875 75 1.875 1.75 b Bie $.75 4.875 1.75 4.875 
V. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns ».00 (2 >. 00 (2 >. 00 (2 ».00 (2 5.00 (2) 
East Texas >. 00 (1 ».00 (1 >. 00 (1 >.00 (1 >. 00 (1) 

63-66 octane: 

Oklahoma ‘.35 Bo ta 4.25 4.75 $4.25 1 ) 4.25 $.75 4.25 1.75 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis $.375-— 4.75 4.375-— 4.75 $.375-— 4.75 4.375-— 4.75 1.375- 4.75 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns 1.50 1.625 1.50 1 625 1.50 1 625 1.50 1.625 1.50 4.625 
V. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns 4.625 (2 625 (2 4.625 (2 $625 (2 4.625 (2) 

60 octane & below: 

Oklahoma 1.00 4.25 1.00 41.25 1 00 125 1.00 4$.25 41.00 4.25 

Mid-Western (Group 3 basis £.00 $.25 £00 £.25 £00 $.25 1.00 $.25 4.00 4.25 

N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 +. 00 

V. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns £00 (2 00 1.00 (2 1.00 (2 £.00 (2 
Motor Gasoline -74 octane (ASTM): 

ew York harbor 6.25 6 70 6.25 7.00 6.25 6 70 6 25 6 70 6 25 6.70 

Philadelphia district 6.25 7.25 6.25 4.20 6.25 t.25 6 25 (i = 6.25 7.25 

Baltimore district 6.25 7.70 6.25 y fe a8 6 25 2.45 6.25 ee 6.25 4.40 
Motor Gasoline: 

74-76 Octane: (L-3 

Bradford-Warren (Western Penna 6.00 6.25 6 00 6.25 6 00 6.25 6 00 6 25 6 00 6 25 

Other Districts (Western Penna 9.79 6.00 yt 6.00 ae 5 6.00 5.75 6 00 5.75 6.00 

72-73 Octane: (L-3 

Bradford-Warren (Western Penna. >. to (2 >. %3(2 >. 75 (2 5 75.¢2 9.75 (2) 

Other Districts (Western Penna 5.50 5.75 5.50 5.75 » 50 5.75 5.50 5.75 >. 50 5.75 

Gasoline—uU. S. Motor (ASTM Octane) except where otherwise specified 
Prices Effective May 27 May 20 Prices Effective May 27 May 20 ~ ; : " Hi 
: : : : sine, Gas & Fuel Oils 

OKLAHOMA ARR. FOB Ark. plant of one refiner, for shipment Ke rosine, Ga & I ue I il 

79-74 oct ‘75 3. oF 173 , 95 to Ark. & La Prices Effective May 27 May 20 

63-66 oct 4.25 .. i> 4.25 4.75 72-74 oct 4.875 $4 875 ORKLATIOMA 

60 oct. & below 100 4.25 1 00 125 70-72 oct | 625 4.625 41-43 grav. w.w 100 125 1 00 125 

60-62 400 e.p. 1.00 (2 1.00 (2 60 oct. & below 1.25 3 49-44 vay. _w.W. 1 125- 4.623 4 195- 4 625 
Range Oil 3. 625- 3.875 3.625- 3.875 
MID-WESTERN ’ No. L PW $ 625-— 3.75 $.625-— 3.75 

79-74 oct $73 -5295 473-593 WESTERN PENNA. (Motor gasoline Saag ott $ 375-3. 75 (2) 3.375— 3.73 (2 

63 66 pont { 55 iH =2 \ oa ‘ == Bradford-V\ arren No 2 straw , 25 ee , 625 , 25 3 625 

60 oct. & below 100 ‘25 1.00 $.25 T4-76 oct L-3 6 00 6.25 6 00 6 35 No. 2 dark > Sees | <eedey ! 

"9.73 oct. (L-3 . 73 (9 773.9 UG... gas oil 3.25 (2 3.25 (2 
cana ‘ F ; No. 3 fuel 3.25 375. 3.25 — 3.3% 

t EX. For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns Naphtha No. 6 fuel $0 50 $0 55 (2)$0 50- $0.55 (2 

72-74 oct 1.75 i os §.75 4.375 14-16 fuel $0 85 (1 $0 851 

63-66 oct 1 350 1695 4.50 1 625 Untreated naphtha 

60 oct. & below 1 00 100 Stoddard Solvent MID-WESTERN 

60-62, 400 e.p. 1.00 (2 1.00 (2 Other district 11-43 grav. w.w 1.00 - 4.25 4.00 — 4.25 
shina ade ? 12-44 grav. w.w 4.125- 4.625 4.125— 4.625 
yy +8 For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest’ns “4 6 oct I. ; =. Eee 6.00 >». 6 6.00 Range oil $.75 -3.875 (2)3.75 -3.875 (2 

ae o és “i P --19 oct L-3 » of » 49 ». oOo) vo? No. 1 p.w > 625 $. 75 3. 625 3.75 

-)_74 oct 5.00 (2 5.00 (2 Se ood om 625 3 ce - 3 6 

63-66 oct 4.625 (2 4.625 (2 Naphtha No. ” peace . are = 4) ae co 

60 oct. & below £.00(2 4.00 (2 ye tg — ppt: ines - fh : aaa 

Untreated naphtha >. 25 No. 3 $.125- 3.375 3.123-— 3.375 
Stoddard Solvent Py es No.5 $0) 7 (1 $0 73 (1 
CENT. TEX. (Prices to truck transports No. 6 $0 15 $0.55 (2)$0 45° $0.55 (2 
2-74 oct. (L-3 5 00(1 5 001 CENTRAL MICHIGAN if 

07 69 oct. (L-3 et \ = | $6251 U.S. Motor: (Oct. L-3 N. TEX. For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. dest'ns 

ne en are een a 72-74 oct 6.50 - 7.25 650 - 7.25 11-43 grav. wow 10012 10012 

— 67-69 oct 5 50 6.25 5 50 6.25 No. EL PW 8. 875 (2 3 875 (2 

EK. TEX. Str.-Run Gasoline rt 25 -4.75 (g, 4.25 -4.75 

72-74 oct 5 0001 5.0001 E. TEX 

60-62 Oe 25 25 . o . e 75 . 4 % 75 

10-62, 400 ep ' I $.235 (1 OHIO S. O. Ohio quotations for statewide delivery 1-43 grav. wow ;. 5 —3.75 01 8.50 -3.75 (1 

a ° R } and subject to exceptions for local price disturbances 
kK — For Kansas destinations only : ; 7th oct > 295 > 95 KANSAS For Kansas destinations only 
2-74 oct ; 00" ; on ; 00_ 125 11-43 gravity w.w $.1875-4.25 (2)4. 1875-4. 25 (2 
63-06 oct 625 875 625 875 ‘ . 12-44 vravit t 375-4.50(2) 4.375-4.50(2 
60 oct. & below 4.125- 4.375 4.123- 4.373 CALIFORNIA U.S. Motor Ria Sats 8752 
98-61) grav., 375-400 Na: 6 fuel $0 60 (2 $0 60 (2 
‘ . e.p., 05 oct & above ‘ ’ 9 75 4.22 9 75 
N. LA. For shipment to La. & Ark 54-58 grav., for outside 

72-74 oct 5. 125-5 .375 (1)5. 125-5. 375 (1 state shipment 650-900 625 - 9.00 N. LA. (For shipment to La. and Ark 

63-66 oct 4. 625- 4.875 (1)4.625-4.875 (1 94-58 grav., for instate 1-43 grav. w.w $ 875 4 OO(L) 3.875-4.00 (1 

60 oct. & below $.25 -4.50(1) 4.25 -4.50 (1 shipment 6 50 9.25 6.23 9.25 10-14 gravity $0 65 $0 70 (1/$0 65-$0 70 (1 





f) Prices FOB Central Michigan refinery group basi 
ment. (h) For shipment to Ark. points only. (i 





Quotations. (j) Sale. (k) Sales 


for shipment within Michigan; 


shipments may originate al 


plants outside Central group. (g) Excluding Detroit ship- 
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REFINERY PRICES (Continued) 





(NOTE—Parenthetical figures after prices indicate number of companies quoting when less than three companies are quoting. | 
| 
| 
} 
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Kerosine, Gas & Fuel Oil 


Lubricating Oils (Cont’d) 


Naphtha and Solvent | 


























(Continued) Prices Effective May 27 May 20 Prices Effective May 27 May 20 } 
rea > ¥ mata - « »)~- P . . . . } 
Prices Effective May 27 May 20 Red Oils: (FOB Group 3 | 
ARK. (F.o0.b. Ark. plant of one refiner for shipment 180 No. 5.. 11.5001 11.5001 Stoddard solvent 5 875 
to Ark. and La 200—No. 5.. 11.50 -13.00) 11.50 -13.00 Cleaners’ naphtha 6.375 | 
41-43 grav. w.w 4.375 4.375 280—No. 5 14.75 (1 14.75 (1 V.M. & P. naphtha 6.375 
No. 1 875 $875 300—No., 5 14.00 (1) 13.50-14.00 (2 Mineral spirits 5 ato 
No. 2 : 5 50 ; 50 Note: Viscous Neutrals, 15-25 p.p. generally are Rubber solvent. 6.375 
28-32 zero fuel 3 95 R25 quoted 0.5¢ under 0-10 p.p. oils Non-viscous oils, Lacquer diluent 6 375 «6.625-— 7.375 
rractor Fuel hid. 25 h)4. 25 15-25 p.p., generally are quoted 0.25c under 0-10 Benzol Diluent fi 875) 7. 875-— 8.375 } 

re Tt. 7 p.p oils 
s °F 
WESTERN PENNA. , 
Bradford-Warren: Bright Stocks: | 
A — - ; - 200 Vis. at D. 210 22. 00 (1 22.00 (1 7 : 
ae ene nalgeig 4 125- ay ». 120-5 a) 150-160 Vis. at 210° D: Wax 
3 palette Pedic pei 0 to 10 p.p. 18.00 —-21.00 18.00 —21.00 . = 
36-40 gravity 18751 1.875 (2 10 to 25 pp... 17.50 20.50 17.50 —20.50 White Crude Seale: 
' 25 to 40 p.p 18. 50-2000 (2)18 50-2000 (2 te ; : : | 
Other districts 150-160 vis. at 210° FE. 16.50 -20.00 16.50 ~20.00 WESTERN PENNA. (Bbls., C.L., N.Y. 
45 grav. w.w. 00 > 00 122-124 A.m.p.. 4.375- 4.75 4.75 
46 grav. w.w >.125 5.125 120 Vis. at 210° D: 124-126 A.m.p... 4.375-— 4.875 4.75 1.875 
AT grav. w.w 2.125- 5.25 29.125-— 3.25 ~ -- a 
36-40 gravity 1) 3.875-4.50 () 3.875-4.50 os an mn DP... Bsa) aan OKLAHOMA | (Bbls. or burlap bags, C.L.) | 
. -)9 tO .p O.4o so ‘ ‘ _ e y ae - é 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN (f 600 S.R. Dark Green.. 7.001 7.00 (1) 124-126 A.m-p........4.75 -5.00(2) 4.75 —5.00 (2 
; ie . 4 600 S.R. Olive Green... 8.00 — 9.00 8.00 — 9.00 CHICAGO (FOR Chi listri — c 
47-49 gravity w.w 150 5 00 150 ; O00 631 S.R 5.001 15.00 (1) a * te ( JE ay ae ae Bre ry 0 one 
P.W. Distillate 125 1625 4.9 1 625 Black Oil 100 -5.50(2 4.00 -5.50(2 refiner, in bags or slabs loose, carlo s. elling points | 
nia St aes il Wits ee er > ie | are EMP (ASTM) methods; add 3° F. to convert into 
{ GI pas‘oil . 3.00 5 7h , 00 5 <5 7 ; AMP.) 
SOUTH TEXAS Neutral Oils Fully refined: 
Fuel Oils (Vis. at 100 Vis. Cilor 122-124 (bags only). 6.10 6.10 
500-700 Vis 2.25 -3.00 (2) 2.25 -3.00 (2 ; , ; 125-127. . 6.10 6.10 
300-500 Vis 2.95 -8.25(2) 2.25 — 3.25 ae Ons: (Vis. at 100°? : 6.35 6.35 
100-300 Vis 3.25 -3.50(1) 3.25 -3.501 100 No. 144-2% 5.75 — 6.00 5.75 - 6.00 oo 6.6 
: ; 200 No. 2-3 7.50 7.50 6.90 2 
CALIFORNIA 300 No. 2-3 8.00 8.00 (.09 ¢.09 
40-43 grav. w.w 1 50 6.00 150 6.00 anges oH 2434 2 me a Pe 
ra) o » o 
San Joaquin Valley 1200 No. 3-4 9 $75 9.875 | 
Heavy fuel $0 55 -$0.75 $0.50 - $0.75 2000 No. 4 a alias Pet rolatu ms 
Light fuel $0.75 -$0.85 $0.75 -$0.85 Red Oil 
Diesel fuel 2.75 1.00 > 75 1.00 » s 
" = : => STE PE ‘ ; Bs cars 
Stove dist 00 5 00 5 00 5.00 200 No. 5-6.. 50 7.50 — ia (Ea, carteads: tank con 
300 No. 5-6 8.00 8.00 se Re 8 pe = jie 
Los Angeles 500 No. 5-6... 9.00 9 00 Set ogg 6 +o 6.875 6 = 6 875 
dec. * _ : 7 750 No. 5-6 950 9.50 aly ae plese RE le ah 
speek “ | $t) 4 ? $0 ae $0 15 $0 40 1200 No. 5-6 9 $75 9.875 | Cream White 4 125 \ 875 4. 125- 4.87 ° 
Dx ‘el fa i $0 99 ~ $0.80 $0) > $080 2000 No. 5-6 10.00 10.00 | Light Amber. 3.00 — 3.625 3.00 — 3.625 
- 1ERE “wa 2.50 1.00 2 25 100 Amber 2.875-— 32.375 2.875- 3.375 
Stove dist 2.50 —-5.00 9 95 5 00 Red 2 .625— 3.325 2.635 3.125 } 
a Wehner CHICAGO From Mid-Continent p.l. crude 
ee ee $0 80 $0.80 Neutra Oils (Vis. at 100° F. 0 to 10 p.p.) 
Light fuel $090 $0) 90 Pale Oils ‘ ; 6 yy) ° 
ght fu $ o ates 
a, 99 ». 90 ~‘liaaa ee Group 3 Freight Rates 
Stove dist £.50 550 - ~ =e +, ss 7 | 
>». 60-85-—No. 2 1.75 7.75 fo Division Headquarters Points of | 
Note: All above he. vy fuels meet Pacific specifica 86-110——-No. 2 8.00 8 00 Standard Oil Co. of Indiana | 
tion 400; light fuel, spec. 300; Diesel fuels spec. 200; 150-—No. 3 11.25 i. 25 . iii . 
and stove distillate, spec. 100 80—No, 3 7 — Gasoline- Distillate-Gas | 
I 18 Oo. 3 12.50 12.50 ° . * | 
200—No. 3 13.00 13.00 Kerosine Oil-Fuel Oil 
250-—No. 3 11.00 14.00 Cents Cents Cents Cents 
per per gal. per per gal. 
Red Oils Cwt. 6.6 Ibs. Cwt. 7.4 Ibs. 
Chicago, Ill...... 40 32 2.368 
‘. a - 180-—-No. 5 12.00 12.00 Sse Hl 29 31 ° 304 
Lubricating Oils 200-—No. 5 12.50 12.50 Joliet, Il 4 322.368 
" 250-—No. 5 13.00 13.00 Peoria, Il 39 31 2.294 
WESTERN PENNA. “hp » = a + = Quiney, Hl 36 29 2.146 
, , ‘ 0. » Indianapolis, Ind. 48 39 2.88¢ 
Viscous Neutrals — No. 3 s . , Maer peers age Sor yay * 78 
: iscous - rals oO sree is. al 70° F Note: Viscous oils, 15 to 30 p.p. are quoted 0.5c Evansville, Ind... 46 37 2.738 | 
200 Vis. (180 at 100 120-425 fl lower; 60-85 and 86-110 No. 2 non-viscous oils, 15 South Bend, Ind. 49 #42 **3.108 
— to 30 p.p., 0.25¢ lower Detroit, Mich 61 51 3.774 
Opt 2 Ol 95 ) Pt : . - é a ght 
10 “4 : vi 50 ' > Gd. Rapids, Mich. 61 50 3.700 
15 p.t 33 50) i 33 80) ' Unfiltered Steam Refined: (Viscosity at 210° Saginaw, Mich 66 53 3.922 
95 nt > 00 oa oe mn a | Green Bay, Wis 51 11 3.034 
=e sdide ==. 00 br Re “id re a0 Milwaukee, Wis.. 43 34.5 2.553 
, . ? » yo LaCrosse, Wi 1¢ 37 2.738 
150 Vis. (143 at 100) 400-405 fl ) - eee ae 4 yd afin 
sl =00 11.50 11.50 Min’ap'Is-St. Paul 46 37 2.738 
0 p.t 23.501 23 50(1 a ; ‘ , Duluth, Minn. 52 41.5 3.071 
10 p.t 22 50 (1 2) 50 (1 Bright stocks, 160 vis. at 210, No. 8 color: Mankato, Minn 16 37 2.738 
15 p.t 21.50 (1) 21.50 (1 0 to 10 p.p. 19.00 19 00 Des Moines, la... 36 29 2.146 
25 p.t 20-00 0 00 15 to 25 p.p. 18 00 18 00 Davenport, Ta 39 31 > 2.294 
30 to 40 pp 17.50 17.50 Mason City, Ta.. 42 33.5 2.479 
Cylinder Stocks K filtered Cyl. Stock 11.00 14.00 ip sia gy = 26 > pot 
| ‘ - - - » - - o _ . P a ‘ ae Aansa ily, ps ay ae .6€ 
Brt. stk., 145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 fL., No. 8 col . Note: ae prices delivered in Chicago, add St lust. tle i 2 29 = l 665 
} 10 p.t 21 50 (1 215001 <-0€ per ga Fargo, N. D 63 50.5 3.737 
15 p.t 20.50 (1 20.50 (1 Minot, N. D 83 66.5 1.921 
25 p.t 19.00 20.00 19.00 —20.00 Huron, S. D 53 oo 3.145 
| 6000 S.R. filterable 12.00 12 00 13.00 Wichita 
| 650 S.R 1406 14.00 -15.00 From Ponea City 7.5 *0.495 4.0 70.555 
600 fl 15.00 15.00 -16 00 y ‘ ° From ‘Tulsa 12.5 "0.825 12.5 t0.925 
630 fl 17 00 17.00 —18.00 Natural Gasoline From Cushing 11 *).726 11 hO.8U4 
MID-CONTINENIT F.o.b. ‘Pulsa Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to blenders on — vgn! also includes distillate rate at 
freight basis shown below. Shipments may originate 6.6 Tbs. per gal. 
; Oils : te A I may origina “ , P 
“0 a woh SOR” B, #09 08 Fs in any Mid-Continent manufacturing district. **This rate applies only to residual fuel and 
Pale Oils gas oil, Combination rate of 32c¢ per ewt. at 
Vis. "oe oe FOB GROUP 3 7 4, Group 3 to Chicago, plus 9¢ per ewt. at 6.6, 
8s , ‘i _ Grade 26-70 kil 50 k)1.50 Chicago to South Bend, total of 2.962c¢ per gal 
a 110 <i . . 4 3 i) : 00 6.50 applies to petroleum fuel oil distillate not suitable 
c - b. 2a . 75 " > 6 > - 4 is ; . . “inte : : 
: , S =: 79 FOB BRECKENRIDGE for illuminating purposes. 
} on 0 - + 0 1 75 10.50 i oO ( le 26-70 K1.2 125 ‘This rate is exclusive of distillate which is 
O00 No : + 04 + 4 . = e 00 sade <0-é <> yh oo based on 6.6 Ibs. per gal. from Ponea City, 
e a 2 ia > oO 5 0 : 5 Tulss ‘ "i ing Okk schi 
250—No. 3 13.00 -13.50 13.00 -] ; 0 CALIFORNIA (FOB plants in Los Angeles basin bho — pcg ge wiiaee = 
soo 3 3 = + 25 : ee 7 25 sen a 375 e.p. for NOTE: There is no Group 3 rate to Wichita 
| . i 3 ey i ) >. 7d lending 6 00 6 25 6.00 6.25 Kans. 
' 
| 
(f) Prices FOB Central Michigan retinery group basis for shipment within Michigan: shipments may originate at plants outside Central group. (g) Excluding Detroit) ship 
ment. (h) For shipment to Ark. points only. (i) Quotations. (j) Sale. (k) Sales. (1) Pittsburgh district prices excluded. 
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SEABOARD PRICES EXPORT AND COASTWISE 





zures after prices indicate number of companies quoting 


when less than three companies are quoting. 

















Atlantic Coast 




















Pacifie Export (Cont’d) 











(Prices are of refiners. FOB their refineries & their tanker terminals. Prices Effective May 27 May 20 
& of tanker terminal operators. FOB their terminals Cased Goods: (Per case 
F P s U.S. M $1 $155 $ » $1.5 
Prices Effective May 27 95- $I 1 n.4 : 
375-400 ep blend 
a : 65 oct. & above SI Of $1 Oo $1 600 $I rT) 
MOTOR GASOLINE ASTM Octane 400 e.p. blend, under 
KEROSINE 65 oct $1.50 $1.60 $I 50 $l 60 | 
and low 10-45 grav. w.w. kero | 
District: 72-74 Oct. 68-70 Oct. 65-66 Oct. 60-64 Oct. NO. 1 FUEL 150 fire point $1.10 $1.50) $1.40 $150 
N. Y. Harb 6.25 - 6.70 6.25 6.25 6.00 ~ 6.25 5.50 6.00 Kero. p.w ee ee 
N. Y. Hark., barges 6 00 6.50 6 00 6.25 6 00 6.25 6.00 6.25 wn tl) 5.90 
Albany re 6.60 7.10 6 00 6.10 rar 
Mike J - 9- - o- -- > - . - » 
ee oe ggg 6.25 - 7.25 6.25 6.5012) 6.006.785 6.00 — 6 35 Fanker Rates 
altimore 6.25 tite 00 6.25 (2 6.25 6.50 550 6.00 
Norfolk 7.00 7.75 00 6.75 (1 6.50 -6.75 (2 ».50 —- 6.00 Approximate rates Cents per bbl 
Wilm’ton.. 6.75 7.85 00 6.73 (1 6.25 6.75 >. 00 6.00 
Char’s - - -- an = = . Golf N. Athantic Last Owners 
Shar’ston 00 6.75 (1 6.90 6.49 ». 20) ? 1 f N.Y r k 
Savannah 00 6.23 6 73 OO not o vid As 
Jacksonville oo 6% ~ 6.75 a ’ Hvv. Crude & fuel, (10 to 
Miami 6.25 -6.75(2 . 75 We 19.9 gravity ra 71-71 
Tampa 6 De = = “ Light) Crude 10) Grav 
| “ 6 > 6.75 » D0 " ? 
Pensacola 7 6.50 -6.75(] . ios 60 or Lighter 62 62-65 
Mobile 6.001 5.75 - 6.50 5.50 -5.625 (2 Gasoline 56 6 
Portland 6.50 (1 = 70 — 6.30 herosine 9 9 
Sto 75 ” 25 e o “ne 2 2 
Boston 6.75 (] 6.75 om 6.00 6.25 > 50 6 10 N Fuel 62 62 
Providence 6.75 00 (2 6 00 6 25 > 50 6 10 
\ . . 
Gulf Coast 
FUEL OLLS 
Nos. 2-3 Nae a No. 5 a Prices for sales made or firm offers reliably reported 
for sales pending in cargoes FOR ship at Gulf for 
N. Y. Hart 75 . 9 ‘ : . J ~ | 
‘. 1. ttarh 1 75 » ot » 20 $1 70 $1.85 $1.35 -$1.50 domestic and export for minimum of 20,000 bbls 
N. Y. Harb., barges 1D 10 (2 : ‘ : 
ATs - Harb., varges i 1 65 2-4 . Prices are by reliners only to other refiners, export 
yany - > 10 >.50(2 $2 00 (1 $1 70 C1 agents, or to large tanker terminal operators at the 
» ne - I 
I hiladelphia 5.00 5.50 1 75 25 (2 $1.45 $1.70 $1.25 —$1.50 customary trade specifications noted 
Baltimore 4.75 5.50 17501 $1.47 (1 $1.25 -$1.50 : 
Norfolk 1.75 -5.50(2 $1.35 (2 MOTOR GASOLINE (ASTM Octane 
Wilmington. 4.75 > 50 
Charleston 4.75 —-5.50(2 $1. 20(2 Prices Effective May 27 
Savannah $1 320 (1 : : 
an f \ 60-62 61-638 61-66 
Jacksonville > OO (1 $1 30 (2 Gravity, Gravity, Gravity, 
Tampa 5.0001 $1.25 (2 100 &.p. 390 ©.p. 375 e.p. 
: ortland 1.95 5.70 $2 10 (1 $1 15 $1 OO (2 22.74 ' 
Soston 4.75 » 0 $1 80 (2 $1 35 —$1.50 cdi > ‘ - x 
Providence 79 5 $1.75 $ 80 4 $1 or $ : leaded 4.50 “ale 4.30 20 ary +65 
1% oem te S135 ot a0 70 oct. unleaded t.75 .75 1875 
| 68 oct. unleaded 1.625 1.625 4.75 
} 
oie . ‘ . 5 » ‘ $75-5.00 37 0 
| Bunker C Fuel Diesel Oil Diesel Oil (las House Gas Oil pee a sr oe om ; poi ; ae 
Ships’ bunkers(g) Ships’ bunkers (¢ Shore Plants 28-34 Clravity eae ain : = ; 
| a Y. harbor $1.35 -$1 50 $1.95 -$2.20 1.75 > AM 1 85 » 30 KEROSINE, GAS & FUEL OILS 
Albany $1 TOI 5.50 )- ‘ 
Philadelphia $1.25 $1.50 $1.95 $2 30 May 2% May 20 
Baltimore $1.35 -$1.50 $1.95 -$2.20 ie: ae 41-43 grav. w.w. kero 35 1625 4.50 1 625 
Norfolk $135 $1.95 -$2.20 | 1 ’ Gas Oil (Less than % of 1°) sulfur) 
Charleston $130 $1 90 $2. 20 17 ‘7h Rel ee Ce 2 , -- » - , 
Savannah $1 3001 $1 90 —$1.95 e ow 13 diese index 3 0 875 3 50) 875 
Jacksonville $130 $1.90 $2 10 500 3-47 diesel index +59 - 3.8 3.59 - 3.8 
Tampa $1.25 $1.90 $2.10 5.00 48-52 — index np alge =i eee rao 
Portland $1 45 $1 60 $2.05 -$2 30 5 70 5 80 a:b 57 diesel index 8.75 BARTS BTS 875 
Boston $1.35 $1.50 $1.95 $2.20 0 185 5.60 og eo a oe eee 
Providence $1 35 $1 50 $1 95 $2 20 = 1) = 60 No Dosaie , 50 100 , 50 1 a0 
4 fese ol Ships 
| bunkers $1.50 $1.70 $1 70 
N v Grade CC ships 
| 7 _ T “ . 
wear y ’ —= ie P ° bunkers $9 8O $0 95 FO 90) FO 95 
| New York Export Lubes Naphtha Pit oe ea 30.73 -$0 89 30°75 -$0 89 
| Penna. Products in bbls. FAS Ne York Prices Effective V.M.&P. 
| a. S New or pa =F: . cs 
ee May 27 Naphtha Spirits MID-CONTINENT LUBES 
rices Effec . , I7 P » . . 2 " . . . . 
| clive May 2 May 20 Baltimore 9 50 8.0-8.5 (At Gulf; in packages, FAS.; in bulk FOB terminals 
Bright stock: New York Harbor 909.5 8.5.9.0 = 
Licht. 25 a F ; ‘ Philadelphia district 10 8 25.9 May 27 
| ght, <9 p.t =9 WO(2 =9 00 (2 Boston 9.5 9.25 -9 50 1) Packages Balk 
| Providence 9 5 9 5 ‘ ‘ 
| Neutral oil +ORiics winiiie- deheased pl eae 200 vis. D. 210° bert 
| ; . - . I ’ o.¢0 D . cued stock oO 50-31 5012 24.80 (2 
200 3 color, 25 p.t. x1 00 c) 1 o0ocd *This is on rubber solvent 150 vis. D 210° bret 
| 50 Be 95 , ’ ‘ . F ’ , oa > ” > 
150 3 color, 25 p.t. 29 00 (2 29 00 (2 tOhio prices are those of S. O. Ohio. Its prices for stock 0-10 p.p 6 50 28.50 (2)19 80-20. 80 (2 
| 600 s.r., unfilt 19 00-2050 (2)19 00-20 50 (2 D.C } : 10-25 p.p 6.00 (1 20.30 (1 
Me , ; > eV .5) - - hap itha special Varnolene, Varnolene and a> PP.) - vasa 
| 650 s.r., unfilt 0 00-22 50 (2)20_ 00-22 50 (2 : : 100 s D 210° bret 
| 600 fl. s * alg bt abe a= OUCS Sohio Solvent are same as for V.M.&P v= . - 
fl. s.r. 21.00 §.50(2)21.00-23 50(2 stock 0-10 p.p 25.50 (1 19 80 (1 
630 fl, s.r 26 00-26 50 (2)26 00 26 50 (2 10-25 p.p 25.00 (1 19 30 (1 
e . 
Pacifie Export 200 vis. No. 3 col. neutral 
0-10 9 50 13) 80 
Quotations at seaboard, Los) Angeles, cargo lots WW 7 < - H 00 1 ; 30 | 
except where otherwise noted - or ' ' } 
, 180 vis oOo. 3 col neutea | 
W ax Prices Effective May 27 May 20 0-10 pop 19 OOF ms 30 C1 
s+ , . ‘ 375 e.p. blend, 70 oct » 50 6 00 rT) 6 00 O25 PP wit teil eitiaciati le 
(A.S/T.M. Tests. Melting points, however, are A.M.P., S00\-en hiend. Glicct >= = a-- et pot 
3° higher than E.M_P. Export prices, FAS. c.1. 200) e “i ble ey 66 a t ae eee toi il inp SOUTHE TEXAS LUBES 
a ae in AP ET Bik r+ - o ; \ ct. >. aoed re) 2° yet 
Dome slic prices, fF OB. refr ies., in bags, ec... with 100 e.p. blend, 65 oct : F (Vis. at 100°. © tO) BIK. expert. shp.. FOB terminals 
0.2¢ discount allowed for shipment in bulk, except min ’ 2 ee 67 1? 67 Unifilt ip oO M zy M 1) 
whore te Sil atihn t d ; gg sett as b.925- 3.625 5 » O25 nfilleres ale ‘ ay 2% uy 2 
rere noted cale solid; fully refined slabs in bags) 1 S. Motor, under Vi Cie 
. s ; 
; , : ss ¢ ‘Lane 875-5 ) z >. 37 ; 
Prices Effective May 27 - 5 ae esp oc ben : ‘ . ; 100 No. 3 © OO 6 50 6 09 6 50 
New Orleans N. Y. N. ¥- 150 fire point ‘.2 TD 125 oo 200 No. 3 ol 8 ot ot) 8 of) 
Export Domestic Export 11-43 grav., w.w. kero 150 > On 150 oo 300 No. 3 8 00 9.00 5.00 9.00 
Crude Seal 44 grav., w.w. kero On » 70 oOo » at 00 No. 3% 9.00 10.50 9.00 — 10.50 
» Scale pote , % 
124-6 Yellow 1 37312 1 377 Diesel fuel, 24 & above $1 15 $1.30 $1 2 $1 35 750 No. 4 >. 0) 11 00 9.50 11 00 
24 sT5(2 e : b Diesel fuel: under 24 $105 $1 2 $1.05 $1 25 1200 No. 4 10 00 183.50 10.00 13.50 
122-1 White 1 37501 1. 375-4 1 : . saab 2000 N lo 2 1 2 
> 2 « ae a a : 30-34 grav. diesel (gas 2000 No. 4 P : 
124-6 White $.375-5 00 1.375 1.8 1.375-4.875 1) Pac. S mn) ét on 41 an 4 ¢ rod Oil 
Fully Refined ( mor ¢ 1 i “p i 8 oF 35 Red Oils 
a aa = made ue “ . 
=o ess 6.25 (1 6.625 (1 Spec. 400 $0 TO GO TS $06 $0 Vis. Color 
125-7 6.75 (1 6.30 (1 6.75 (2 . 7 . ri 100 No. 5-6 © OO 6 50 6 00 6.50 
29 - , “ d - 
aa 30 00 l 6.10-6.40( 243 7 00 9 In Shige’ Bumhers, or deep tank lets 200 No. 5-6 a1) 0 0 $50 
( : 25 l 6.60 LAi 71.25 (2 300 No. 5-6 & 00 9 00 8.00 9 OH 
l 13-5 i. 79 l 6.05-6.85( 241 2 Diesel fuel, Pac. Spec 500 No. 5-6 9 00 10.50 9 OO —-10 ) 
135-7 $3.2 | 2 200 $1 3 $1.45 $1.35 -$1.45 750 No. 5-6 9 50 -11.00 9 50 -11.00 
108-11 White Grade CC fuel, Pac 1200 No. 5-6 10.00 13.50 10 00 —13.50 
Match 5.00 (1&j Spec. 400 $0 75 $0.90 $0 85 -$0.90 2000 No. 5-6 10.25 10.25 
g) Lighterage, additional at some points, not included. (i) Shipment in bags or in bulk. (j) Shipment in tight barrels 1) New steel drums 
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TANK WAGON PRICES 


Commercial or consumer tank car, tank wagon, dealer, and service stalion prices for gasoline do not include taxes: they do, however, inelude inspection fees as shown in general 


footnote. Gasoline tares. shown in separate column, include le federal, and stale tares; also cily and county tares as indicated in footnotes. Kerosine lank wagon prices also 
) , , . - . - INS, = ’ ‘ 
do not include tares; kerosine tares, where levied, are indicated in footnotes. Dealer discounts are shown in footnotes; for commercial consumer discounts, see NP N for Feb. 21. 19 WO. 


These prices in effect May 27, 1940 as posted by principal marketing companies al their headquarters offices, bul subject lo later correction, 





s. O. New Jersey siatialiatitbdliad . S. O. Ohio (Cont’d) 
































i : Nos. 2&3 , = 
Esso (Regular Grade) New York City 7. . j Naphthas Statewide T.W 
Consumer Gaso- Kero- Albany, N.Y 7.0 S.R. Solvent 12.75 
Fank Dealer line sine Rochester, N.Y co D.C. Naphtha 13.25 
Car PW. Taxes T.W. Boston, Mass a3 V.M.&P. Naphtha 13.25 
*Athantic City, N. J 7.6 8.7 4 $3.4 Bangor, Me +8 Varnolene i. 25 
*Newark, N. J 7.6 8.7 ‘ B.4 a ering RS - : ; Sohio Solvent 13.25 
Annapolis, Mad 8.35 9.35 = 9 50 surlington t Hy ; ‘ ; 
salt = Md 7 75 3 25 ) 9 Hartford, Conn sy | fi7Fuel Oils—TLW. 
Cumberiand, Mad 9 15 10015 5 10 New Haven, Conn 7 ‘ No. 1 No.2 No. 3 
Washington, D. C 8.0 9 ; 95 Providence, R ‘0 Folado 7.00 7.00 6.50 
Danville, Va 8.95 11.45 6 11.5 *Plus 2% city sales tax computed at time of each sale. Rest of Ohio : 7.50 7.50 7.00 
Norfolk, Va : 7.75 10.25 6 11 fPrices apply to consumers only in quantities over ‘Re hird-vrade ae . > as X-70 
Petersburg, Va 8.05 10.55 6 11.7 1000 gals. annually; for quantities under 1000 gals sé apa ee asap a a : 
Richmond, Va 8.05 10.55 6 11 annually, add 0.5c¢ per gal a i Ke otherwise aoe ; ; : Naphel 
oancknk a 9 25 ll 75 6 11 arc pad srlase nauty (ot Ne, tte J Kerosine prices ure ex Ke state tax A 
Charleston, W. Va 8.55 1b .05 6 12.6 Discounts: Gasoline--To undivided dealers, 0.5e RECESSES ex le federal & de state lax 
Parkersburg, W. Va 7.85 ,35 6 li.2 less than “split? dealer t.w. {Prices at company-operated stations. 
Wheeling, W. Va 8.85 10.75 6 11.8 fiPrices are for full) compartment bose dumps; 
Charlotte, N. ¢ 9 9 9.5 Z 11.8 . . ° bucket dumps are 0.5c per gal. higher. 
Hickory, N. ¢ Tie See Os Atlantic Refining Discnuats: 
~te te es ' e 63 | A "s + = Atlantic White Flash Gasoline (Regular Grade) Peg 20 gusoline—to undivided deulers, 0.5¢ off dealer 
Salisbury, N ¢ 9 95 9 7 11.9 Com mer- Gaso- Kero- Isso aviation —on contracl to hangar operators 
Charleston, 8S. C 7.15 10.25 7 9 25 cial Dealer line i and resellers, Zc off cousumer tow. 
Columbia, S. ¢ 8.6 11.1 7 1.5 TC. CTW. ‘Taxes ‘T.W. Naphthas —to contract consumers off tw. prices: 
Spartanburg, S. ¢ 9 3 11.8 7 12.2 Philadelphia, Pa . 8.5 5 10.5 300 to 999 gals., 0.5c; L000 to 2499 gals., O.7oe; 2500 
Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. Pittsburgh % 95 > 10.5 to 4999 vals., be; 5000 of more gals., boe 
Y. rw. Allentown 8 95 5 10.5 
Newark, N. J ILS 5.5 Erie a a 
Baltimore, Md 15.5 a “elas 2 “4 _e 
Washineton. 1. ¢ 15 ev $ 2 m4 2 : e 
mportum oO » » » "hk VW 
Fuel Oils— T.W. “iss ee 8 10 > 10.5 S. O. Kentucky 
No. L No. 2) No. 4 Uniontown HH 10 > * > Crown Gasoline (Regular) 
thantic Cat N 8 7 7 Harrisburg HY 95 > 0.5 eo ‘ y mass. a 
— ae y J m4 : : , Williamaport 3 9; - 10 Standard or Kyso (Third Grade) 
Annapolis, Md - y) Dover, Del 9 “ 10.5 [Net Dealer — Gaso- Kero- 
Baltimore 7.5 7.0 6.50 Wilmington 8.5 5 10 ; TiStandard fine sine 
Washington. 1, t 2 35 2 95 = 35 Soston. Mass 7. r 8.5 Crown of Kyso  Vaxes TW. 
Norfolk, Va 7 .¢> © 75 6.75 Springtield, Mass 9 4 9.0 Covington, Ky .. Se 7.5 6 9.5 
Petersburg 8.00 7T ou Worcester, Mass 7.6 i 8.0 Lexington, Ky SS 8 6 10 
Richmond 8.00 7 00 7 00 Fall River, Mass % 4 8.5 Louisville, Ky... i me 0.5 6 9 
Charlotte, N. ¢ y 25 8.25 Hartford, Conn ; 8.8 4 8.5 Paducah, Ky » BRS 8 6 y 
Hickory 8 50 New Haven, Conn.... 7.8 4 B85 Jackson, Miss... . y % 7 ty 5 
Raleigh 9 25 8 00 Providence, R. % 4 8.5 Vicksburg, Miss... . . iF) % 7 *y 
Charleston, S. ¢ $50 7 OO Atlantic City, N. J 8.6 1 & 4 Birmingham, Ala..... 0 9.5 8 *Y 9 
Colurnbia 9 50 8 00 Camden, N. J... . 8.6 1 81 Mobile, Ala..........0°=«9 7 *y % 
Spartanburg 10 20 8 TO Trenton, N. J.. 8.6 1 % 4 Montgomery, Ala 10 9 *y 9 
“Iflective Sept. 14, 1939, minimum retail resale Annapolis, Md 9.35 ° 10 Atlanta, Ga... . 10.5 7.9 7 "10 
price of TL.9%e posted thru New Jersey Baltimore, Md i ond <4 9 Augusta, Ga. . 10 9 7 -— 
Discounts: F llagerstown, Md 9 8) > lt Macon, Ga Po fi 7 7 *10 
Esso gasoline—to undivided dealers, 0.5¢ off dealer Kichmond, Va 10.55 6 11 Savannah, Ga ee | & 7 Ss | 
t.w. price, thru territory, except New Jersey. While Wilmington, N.C 10.35 7 10 8 Jacksonville, Fla a: 7 Hy 8 
above posted prices continue at Atlantic City and Brunswick, Ga 10 ‘ *11 Miami, Fla... ‘ 9 ‘ & % | 
Newark, dealers will pay nec price of 8.6¢ per gal. for Jacksonville, Fla 8 é 10 Pensacola, Fla 9 3 ~ Bo } 
Isso: dealers having pumps marked only Esso, Esso MineralSpirits V.M.L&P. Pampa, Fla 10 9 8 8 
hxtra and Standard White gasoline will pay 8.1 \ W. Faxes: In tax column are included these city and 
per gal. for Esso Philadelphia, Pa 1? as county gusoline taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, 
Kerosine—le off tow. price for 25. gals. or more, peer me 13¢5 16 le city; Montgomery, Le city and Le county; Pensacola, 
uoder contract thru territory (Baltimore city contract Pittalnsrets Pa ios cas le city. Georgia and Montgomery, Ala. have le 
a necessary) except no discount ino state of New 7 ; Fuel Oil rw kerosine tax, Mississippi 0.5¢, not tucluded in above | 
ersey ae _— i ices. 
Naphthas—Vo buyers taking following quantities ! ! 3 t P 6 ; ve Pay ; it deals : 
aut one time: Newark, 2c per gal. on 200 gals. or more, Phila., Pa 8.5 7.00 7.00 7.00 4.25 3.50 rs beara re ce same as net dealer prices | 
‘ pa 4 : f > : re vs 4 a xcept at Pampa Pampa consumer tow prices are | 
less than 200 gals. 0.5e bigher price; Baltimore, 2- off Allentown, Pa .25, Sed Od. 6.9 8.9 Crown [3e. Standard Il.oe 
on 25 to 10@ gals. and 3c on over LOO gals.; Washington, Wilmington, Del 8.00 7.00 7 00 7.00 ‘ ge is } 
Ze off to contract buyers Springtield, Mass 90 7.7 fyStandard, a leaded 3rd grade, is sold in’ Ky., | 
z i ‘ . Worcester. Maas ig ae ra Ala., Gia, and Fla.; Kyso, an unleaded Sed grade, is } 
Socony-Vacuura Oil Co., Ene. tarttora, Conn $5 7.5 75 sold in Miss. | 
Pe : a at = ‘Does not include le Georgia kerosine tax. isCOULIS: 
ees 4 Mobilgas (Regular Grade) iMineral Spirits prices also apply to Stoddard Gasoline —Tampa: Temporary discount of Se on 
Con- “Split” 7 Solvent; V.M.X&P. prices also apply to Light Cleaners Crown, 2.56 on Standard, off Consumer PW. prices 
sumer Deal- Gaso- Kero- Naphtha which see above. 
lank er line sine 
Car T.W. Taxes TW, Discounts 
Metropolitan N.Y. City Gasoline—to undivided dealers, O.5e off dealer 
Boroughs — of Man t.w., except Georgia & Florida dealer tow. and = sn- . e. a 
hattan, Bronx and divided dealer t.w. prices are same. At Scranton, Pa., Se QO. Indiana 
Brooklyn (Kings and - le per gal. voluntary discount allowed to dealers only, Red Crown (Regular Grade) | 
Queens 6.7 8.3 ) 3.8 Kerosine—Thru Penna, & Delaware, 2c off t.w. Stanolind (Third Grade) | 
Borough of Richmond price on t.w. deliveries of 25 gals. or more at One time. 
Staten Is 6.7 83 ) 8.3 Naphthas— Philadelphia, 200 gals. or more at one _ Red Dealer Prices 
Albany, N.Y 6.6 8 6 ) 8 time, 2c off Lancaster, contract buyers taking 1000 Crown — —— Guaso- Kero- 
Binghamton, N.Y 7.9 9.5 ) 9 | gals. or more per year, one drum up, 2c off; non-contract Cons. Red Stane 
Bullalo, N.Y “69 9 1 ) 9 | buyers, 200 gals. or more at one time, 2c off. Pitts- r.W Crown lind | 
Jamestown, N.Y : Be 3 yg >? 5 7.3 burgh, 500 gals. or more at one time, Ze olf. CGiicees, Ui. .... 65s Fe 9.1 6.9 4 10 } 
Plattsburg, N.Y 7.1 9 6 5 yg 2 eee | re 9.6 B.1 6 1 95 | 
Rochester, N.Y ‘.2 8? , 8&4 2 Joliet, Il Lit 9.6 0.7 4 10 } 
Syracuse, N.Y 1.2 7.5 ) 8.7 S. O. Ohio Peoria, lil Br gaa S.7 8.1 1 lv 
Bridgeport, Conn 6.8 7.4 1 8.3 *Sohio X-70 Gusoline Guinoy, 9.66.5. 10.9 94 BOS 4 9% 
Danbury, Conn 7.3 8 6 1 9 3 R l Oka Indianapolis, Ind. 11.3 9 3 8.4 > *10.2 
Hartford, Conn 6.9 7.5 { 8 (Kegular Grade) k.vansville, Ind... 11.6 W.1 9.1 5 710.5 | 
New Haven, Conn 6.8 78 nl 78 Con- Div- Gaso- {Kero- South Bend, lod 1L.8 10.3 8.8 5 *10.2 | 
Bangor, Me 6.9 9 | 5 8 sumer ided li sine Detroit, Mieh...... 9% 8. ie 1 7.6 } 
Portland, Me 6.6 8 ) 8.5 r.W. Dir. 3S.S. Taxes T.W. Grand Rapids, Mich 9.2 r Be re 4 y | 
Boston, Mass 6.5 7.5 i eA ’ : ee ee e Saginaw, Mich 8.2 $.7 8.2 1 9 3 | 
Concord, N. H 7.4 9 7 5 9 1 te Statewide = = 2 : e = = 8 Green Bay, Wis 11.9 10.4 9.9 > 10.3 
Lancaster, N. H $8.2 10.7 > 10? Canes = ios (9 ic : z Milwaukee, Wis im. 9: 93 5 10.2 
Manchester, N. H 7.3 8.7 5 8.9 ny Pree ary ne ae as :|( CS . la Crome, Wis....... 11.5 10 95 S 10:4 
Providence, R. 1 0.5 7.75 4 8.3 ( cM at 10 = rs il 3 = me Minneapolis-St. Paul.. 11.5 9.5 9 > 10.4 
Burlington, Vt 7.1 9 4 5 y Da aie “ 10 2 9 iI = ~ rn Duluth, Minn.... 11.9 10.4 99 > 10.8 
| Rutland, Vt 7.5 9.5 5 892 <pach oor 03s (9 ‘iso A Maukato, Minn 11.5 0 9.5 5 10.4 
1 M.AP. “ete pep 10 5 9 5 12 5 = 8 Des Moines, la..... 10.9 B84 7.4 4 *9 8 
| R oledo 10.3 5 95 - 8 Davenport, la. 11.1 96 8.4 4 *10 
Buffalo, N.Y 7.7 10 6 Youngstown 105 9 11.5 3 F ee Mason City, ta iL.3 9 3 o 9 4 *10.2 
‘New Mork City R 9 9 5 ane : 3 ; St. Louis, Mo. I. 868. 1.5 8 
Kingciksier Nv lo 7 Wot Esso Aviation Gasoline—Thru Ohio Kansas City, Mo. 10.4 89 69 *4 3 
Syracuse, N. ¥ ll 6 2 3 Consumer Gasoline St. Joseph, Mo....... 10 4 3 v 7.3 *4 7.9 
Boston, Mass 11.5 11.5 rw. Paxes argo, N. D penal it 2 Ut m4 8.8 4 11.6 
» wet - - - : ef e iewem. B.ED. .c.ccuws BZ 10.5 10 5 10.9 
Bridgep wt, Conn... tS 12 74 octane 5.5 5 , > — 7 2 
Hartford, Conn Il 11.5 80 octane f 16.5 = Wichita, Kans sak 9.3 7.0 - 4 ive 
Providence, RK. I 12.5 12.5 87 octane ' 7.5 5 (Continued on next page) 
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footnote 
do not include tares: 
Mav 27, 


These prices in effect 1910 as 


Gasoline tares. shown in separate column, include le 


kerosine tares. where levied. are indicated in 


/ 


federal. and state 


footnoles 


posted hy principal markeltr 


fares; 


also city 


7 companies al 


and county 


their 


TANK WAGON PRICES 


Commercial or consumer lank car. tank waqon, dealer. and service station prices for gasoline do not include taxes: thev do. however 
fares as indicated in 
Dealer discounts are shown in footnotes for commercial consumer discount 


headquarters 


include in 


footnotes 


} 


speclion fees as shown in general 


Kerosine tank wagon prices also 


NPN for Feb. 21, 1910 


corre 


ts, see 
offt 


es. but subject to later fion 





S. O. Indiana (Cont’d) 


Stanavo Aviation 73 Octane 


Chicago, Hl 14.9 
Detroit, Mich 16.5 1 
Milwaukee, Wis 15.1 + 
Minneapolis, Minn 3.3 5 
St. Louis, Mo 14.5 ; 
Kansas City, Mo 14.2 *4 
argo, N. D 16 5 > 
Huron, SoD 15.8 > 
Oleum V.M.&P. Stani- 
Spirits Naphtha sot Taxes 
Prices are base prices before discounts 
Chicago z.é 13 12.4 | 
Detroit iS.2 14.2 i. 7 1 
K.C., Mo 12.9 13.9 13.4 1 
St. Louis 1.2 14.2 12.4 1 
Milwaukee 13.8 143 14.3 ” 
Minnep'ls 14 15 rz: 5 
iFucl Oils—TLW. No. 1 Stanolex 
Puel Furnace 
Chicago 650 6.50 
Indianapolis “7 5 
Detroit . 6.6 
Milwaukee 8.2 Py 
Minneapolis ‘<a ‘oo 
St. Louis 7.0 6.50 
Kansas City 6.8 6.8 


“Taxes: In gasoline tax column are inclided these 
city taxes— Kansas City, St. Joseph. and St. Louis, 
le Indiana kerosine and fuel oil prices are ex de 
state tax; Towa kerosine prices are ex Se state tax 


In naphtha tax column are included Le federal 


and state taxes 


tax 


(Prices for smalldot deliveries range up to 2e higher 
than above prices. 


For 400 gals. & over; 150 to 399) gals., 7.25e; 
1} to 149 gals., 8 25 
S. O. Nebraska 
Standard Red Crown Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 
Gaso- Kero- 


ine 3 sine 
Dealer Taxes 


TW. we 
Omaha 10.5 8.9 6 90 
MeCook 11 84 6 95 
Norfolk ll 8.9 6 9 9 
North Platte 13 85 6 10.2 
Scottsblufl 11.9 9.5 6 1005 


ae 


Louisiana 


Esso (Regular Grade) 





Consumer Gaso- Kero- 
Dealer line sine 
T.W. Fases F.¥. 
Littl: Bock, Ark en Q 75 dee 10 
Alexandria, ba 6.75 9 25 8 95 
Baton Rouge, ba 6.75 9 25 8 *O 5 
New Orleans, baa 6.75 8.25 rh 10 
Lake Charles, Las 6.75 9 25 wt *Q 
Shreveport, la. So i % $ 
Lafayette, La ré 905 8 9 
Bristol, Tenn 10.25 9 35 % 12 
Chattanooga, Tenn 9 5 11 % 2 
Knoxville, Peon iD WS 8 '2.5 
Memphis, Venn % 9 4 % il 
Nashville, Tenn 9 9.5 3 1h.5 


*New Orleans kerosine price is ex and 


all Louisiana kerosine prices are ex 


fo parish tax 
le state tax 
Discounts 

to undivided dealers, O0.5¢ off dealer 


1 S80) gasoline 


{.w 


Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


Hamble Motor 





Fuel (Regular Grade) Gase- Kero- 
li sine 
"E.W. S.S.) ‘Taxes ‘P.W 
Dallas, Vex 6 10 y 6 
ht. Worth, Tex 6 10 r F 
Houston, Tex B54 2.3 > 8 
San Antonio, Tex 8 $2 > 8 
Pheiftane 
Leaded, 67 Octane, Purple Gasoline 
Dallas. wee 9 > 
kt. Worth NOD 9 5 
Hlouston y 3 1Wo5 > 
San Antonio << @ 10 5 
74 Octane Aviation Gasoline, Clear 
Dank Car 
FOB Baytown, Tex 85 


*To all classes of dealers & consumers. 





The’ 


Fexas Co. 


Casoline—Dealer T.W. 


Fire-Chief 


Indian 


CGaso- 
line 


(Regular) (8rd Grade) Vaxes 


> 


il 
Gaso- 


line 
i axes 


Dallas, ‘Tex 6 
rt. Worth, Vex 6 
Wichita Falls, Tex 8 
Amarillo, Tex 8 
vier, Tex ry 
kl Paso, Tex ; 
San Angelo, Vex 7 
Waco, Tex 7 5 
Austin, Tex 85 7 
Hlouston, Tex 3.5 7 
San Antonio, Tex 7 
Port Arthur, Tex 8.5 
Continental O 
Conoco Bronz-z-z 
Deal- 
VE. wes er 
Denver, Col 8 
Grand Junction, Col 12.5 
Pueblo, Col % 
Casper, Wyo |] 
Cheyenne, Wyo 9 
Billings, Mont 2 
Butte, Mont 10 
Great Falls, Mont 12 
Helena, Mont 10 
Salt Lake City, Utah 10.5 15 
Boise, Ida 15 1 ah Ce 
Pwin Falls. Ida 15.1 53.1 
Albuquerque, N. M 7 
Roswell, N. M O95 9 5 
Santa Fe, N. M 1005 10.5 
Pt. Smith. Ark 95 
Little Rock, Ark 9 25 
Vexarkana, Ark 8 
Muskogee, Okla c 
Oklahoma ¢ ity, Okla > 
DPulsa, Okka 6 
Derrrrccecd Coasoline 
(Third Grade) 
Denver, Col 6 
Grand Junetion, Col tay 
Pueblo, Col 6 
Casper, Wyo «es 10S 
Cheyenne, Wyo % 
Billings, Mont 11 
Sutte, Mont 9 
Great Falls, Mont It 
Helena, Mont 9 
Salt Lake City, Utah 9 95 
Boise, Ida itl i 
Pwin Falls, Ida 1bot ‘Ltt 
Albuquerque, N. M 6 
Roswell, N. M % 5 85 
Santa Fe, N. M 05 9 5 
kt. Smith, Ark r 
Little Rock, Ark ’ 
Pexarkana, Ark > 
Muskogee, Okla 6 
Oklahoma City, Okla £50 


Pulsa, Okla 


Conoco Special Gasoline (As 


(Regular Grade) 


Kero- 
sine 
3T.W. 
10.5 

= ee 


9 





PW. & Dealer 
Price é 
Denver, Colo 15 > 
Cheyenne, Wyo 15.5 
Helena, Mont 2e-0 6 
Salt Lake City, Utah 1% > 
Albuquerque, N. M 14 *65 
axes: In gasoline tax columo are included these 
cily taxes —Albuquerque and Roswell, 0.56; Santa Fe, 
Ik Idaho prices include O.le to cover L-mill tax for 


toll bridges 


iTo consumers; also to dealers 


dealer prices 


are shown 


TTo consumers and dealers. 


S. O. California 


Standard Gasoline (Regular Grade) 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles, Cal 
Fresno, Cal 
Phoenix, Ariz 
Reno, Nev 
Porthind, Ore 
Seattle, Wash 
Spokane, Wash 
Pucoma, Wash 


Flight Gasoline (Third G 


Cal 
Cal 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Fresno, Cal 
Reno, Nev 
Phoenix, Ariz 
Portland, Ore 
Seattle, Wash 
Spokane, Wash 
Pacoma, Wash. 
Phoenix, Ariz 

Los Angeles, Cal 
san Franciseo, Cal 


Reno, Nev 


Taw S 


viene S 


ta 
| , 
) 6.5 
1 ) 
1 ) 


) 6.5 


| | 
! l 
| ! 
| ! 
! ? I 
I ! 
| ! 
I l 
I ! 


| 


> 


> I 
..3 : 
, | 
i Io 
| ! 
, I" 
] 
l 
j 


Weis lo lieetio 


flowls 


l 
| 
| 
l 
! 
1 
l 
1 
1 
I 
] 
] 
! 


Ju 
' 





Gase- 
line 
1 axes 


rade) 


at points where no 


Kero- 
sine 
Ws 
f.S 
10 
'2.5 
a BS 
3 
135 
13.5 
16.5 
13.5 


S. O. California (Cont'd) 


Stanavo Aviation Gasoline 


Portland, Ore 16 6 
Seattle, Wash 16 6 
Spokane, Wash 19 6 

“Taxes: Arizona kerosine prices are ex Se state tax 
Discounts 

To 100% dealers—3ec off t.w. on Standard and 


Stanavo Aviation: 2c off t.w. on Flight 


Canada 
PRICES OF IMPERIAL OIL LID. 
Per Imperial Gallon, which is 1.2 U.S 
3-Star Imperial Gasoline 


Gallons 


(Regular Grade) Kero- 
sasoline sine 
Tiw Daxes rw. 
Hamilton, Ont 9:5 8 16 
Toronto, Ont 15.5 8 16 
Brandon, Man 21 7 22 
Winnipeg, Man 19.5 7 205 
Regina, Sask 18 7 20 
Saskatoon. Sask 21 rf 23 
Edmonton, Alta.. 18 7 20 
Calgary, Alta lo 7 18 
Vancouver, B.C 16 r4 2°% 
Montreal, Que 16 8 lo 5 
St. John, NB 15 Ww 19 
Halifax, N.S 15 10 19 
Discounts: To undivided dealers, le off tow. price, 
except) Maritime Provinces where undivided dealers 
pay t.w. price. Divided dealers pay t.w. price thru 
territory 
| we. 3 . 
Price Changes 
(These changes have been made in 
price tables) 
Noconu-Vacwuum Vobilgas 
Buffalo consumer t. ¢. cut O.7e, and “split” 
dealer t. w. cut O4e, May 24 
tochester consumer t. ¢. cut O.6¢e, and 
“split” dealer t. w. cut 1.6¢, May 24 
Syracuse “split” dealer t W eut O.9¢ 
May 23 
Hartford “split dealer t Ww eut 13¢ 
May 23 
Providence “split™ dealer t. w. cut O25 
May 22 
Vfl Refinina White Flash 
Worcester dealer t. w. cut O.5e, May 18 
Lflantic Refinina Kerosine 
Williamsport t. w. cut O.5e, May iS 
Worcester t. w. up 0.6¢e¢, May 17 
N. O. Kentucky Crown 
Macon cut le, May 9; cut 1¢, May 20 
Jacksonville cut le, May 4 
Tampa net dealer cut 2e, consumer t 
up 4c, May 7 
Se Kentucky Standard 
Mobile cut O.5ce, May 18 
Atlanta cut O.5ce, May 3; cut O.5c, May 9 
Macon cut le, May 9: cut O.5¢, May 20 
Jacksonville cut le, May 4 


Tampa net dealer cut ODe consume! 


t. w. up 4.5c, May 7 
S. O. Indiana Stanolind 
Indianapolis dealer up 0.6¢, May 23 
Wichita dealer cut O.5c, May 17 
S. O. Nebraska Standard Red Crown 
Scottsbluff dealer cut O.5e, May 15 


The Texas Co Fire-Chief 


San Antonio cut le, May 24 
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Coming Meetings 


MAY 
American Petroleum Institute, 10th Mid- 
Year Meeting, Blackstone & Texas Ho- 
tels, Fort Worth, Tex., Mon.-Fri May 
27-31 


JUNE 


National Assn. of Purchasing Agents (Oil 
Company Buyers’ Group) Annual Con- 
vention, Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Mon.-Thurs., June 3-6. 


National Weights and Measures Conference, 
Washington Hotel, Washington, D. C.,, 
Tues.-Fri., June 4-7. 


New Jersey Oil Trade Assn., Annual Sum- 
mer Golf Outing, Suburban Golf Club, 
Union, N. J., Thurs., June 6. 


Oil Trades Ass’n of New York, Sports Day, 
Pelham Country Club, Pelham, N. Y 
Tues., June 11. 


Gasoline Pump Manufacturers Assn., Annual 
Meeting, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., Tues. and Wed., June 
11-12. 


Society of Automotive Engineers, Summer 
Meeting, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., Sun.-Fri., June 9-14. 


National Retail Credit Assn., Annual Con- 
vention; Petroleum Group meets June 18- 
‘”’ Gunter Hotel, Mon.-Thurs., June 17- 
20. 


Credit 
Mon.-Thurs., 


Petroleum 
Tex., 


Southwest 
Antonio, 


Group, San 
June 17-20 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
Milwaukee, Wis., Mon.-Thurs., June 17-20 


Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Assn., 17th 
Annual Meeting, Hotel Emery, Bradford, 
Penna., Thurs.-Fri., June 20-21. 


American Society for Testing Materials, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N 
J., Mon.-Fri., June 24-28. 


AUGUST 


National Assn. of Petroleum Retailers, 8th 
Annual Convention, LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill., Tues.-Thurs., Aug. 20-22. 


SEPTEMBER 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
Spokane, Wash., Tues.-Thurs., Sept. 3-5 


American Chemical Society, Detroit, Mich 
Mon.-Fri., Sept. 9-13. 


Oil Trades Assn. of New York, Sports Day 
Pelham Country Club, Pelham, N. Y., 
Tues., Sept. 17. 


National Petroleum Assn., Hotel Traymore, 
Atlantic City, N. J., Wed.-Fri., Sept. 18-20 


OCTOBER 


National Lubricating Grease Institute, An- 
nual Convention, Stevens Hotel, Chicago 
Ill., Mon.-Tues., Sept. 30, Oct. 1. 


North American Gasoline Tax Conference, 
Whitley Hotel, Montgomery, Ala., Thurs- 
Sat., Oct. 3-5. 


American Gas Assn., Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey, Mon.-Thurs., Oct. 7-10. 


National Safety Congress & Exposition, Ho- 
tel Stevens, Chicago, Ill., Mon.-Fri., Oct 
7-11. 


Indiana Independent Petroleum Assn., Fall 
Convention, Hotel Severin, Indianapolis 
Ind., Wed. and Thurs., Oct. 9-10. 


Automobile Manufacturers Assn., 1940 Auto- 
show, New York, Sat., Oct. 12. 


Independent Petroleum Assn. of America, 
Annual Meeting, Dallas, Texas, Wed.-Fri., 
Oct. 16-18. 


Oil Trades Assn, of New York, Annual Ban- 
quet Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
N. Y., Tues., Oct. 29. 























The dramatic story of 
from its geologic be- 
ginnings to the latest developments 
in aviation gasoline . .. the petro- 
leum product which today is attract- 
ing world attention. For, the supply 
of aviation gasoline it is believed, will 
determine the winning side in the 
present European war. 

According to the author, unless Ger- 
many drills into a high powered oil 
field at home, and follows with rapid 


& Just out! 
ge) ig 
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construction of refinery facilities, Hit- 
ler stands as much chance of winning 
the present European war as an oil 
well does of producing a million bar- 
rels a day. 

Max W. Ball, author, has been asso- 
ciated with the oil industry for 30 
vears. Past president of the Ameri- 
ean Association of Petroleum Geolo- 
gists, he has served for many vears 
with the Geological Survey and Bu- 
reau of Mines, as well as with major 


and independent oil companies in 
highly technical and executive posi- 
tions. 


While “This Fascinating OIL Busi- 
ness” gives the reader an unusual pic- 
ture of the world significance of oil, it 
is not particularly concerned with the 
European war. In the main, it is a 
story-like history of the oil industry 
from the well to the consumer, both 
in the United States and abroad. 

Well illustrated with maps showing 
locations of the world’s oil fields; draw- 
ings of oil wells, drilling tools, rock 
formations, rotary drilling equipment, 
tanks, loading racks, pipelines, bub- 
ble towers, modern refineries and gas- 
oline pumps. The reader watches the 
laying of pipelines over mountains and 
deserts. He is told about the chemis- 
try of refining, distillation, topping 
or skimming, catalytic cracking, poly 
merization, and hydrogenation proc- 
€SSes. 

A timely, dramatically written story 

“This Fascinating OIL Business.”’ 
Send for your copy Today! 444 pages 
$2.50. 


NOVEMBER 


Texas Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Assn., Fort 
Worth, Tex., Thurs.-Sat., Oct. 31-Nov. 2. 
American Petroleum Institute, 21st Annual 
Meeting, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill., Mon.- 

Fri., Nov. 11-15. 


Arkansas 
Hotel 
Thurs., 


Society for 
Mayflower, 
Nov. 14. 


Testing Materials, 
Washington, D. C., 


DECEMBER 


Exposition of Chemical Industries, 
Central Palace, New York, N. Y., 
Fri., Dec. 1-6. 


Grand 
Sun.- 


MARCH, 1941 


American Society 
Hotel Mayflower, 
March 3-7. 


for Testing Materials, 
Washington, D. C,, 


APRIL 


National Petroleum Assn., semi-annual 
meeting, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, 
April 24-25. 


JUNE 


American Society for Testing Materials, 
44th Annual Meeting, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, Ill., June 23-27. 


Numerous Truck Facts 
Revealed In Analysis 
Made by A.PI. Group 


Most trucks are small and privately 
owned. 

One out of every 4 trucks is a farm 
vehicle. 

Privately owned trucks account for 
88°: of all trucks registered. 

Capacity of 92% of the trucks is 2 
tons or less. 

These are a few facts revealed in 
an analysis of 1939 truck registration 
by American Petroleum Industries 
Committee, which also estimates that 
special highway taxes paid on each 
truck average $100.50. Total revenue 
from motor truck sources came to an 
all-time high of $430,826,000 according 
te the report. 

Additional findings showed that 79,- 
332 were owned and operated by the 
railroads, including the American Rail- 
way Express Agency, and that 4.7% 
of registered trucks were interstate 
for-hire carriers. 

While the average motor truck was 
driven 10,100 miles during the year, 
more than 4 out of 5 trips covered dis- 
tances of less than 20 miles, the report 
concluded. 


Cities Service Transfers Office 


To Bartlesville 


Effective May 31 of this year, Cities 
Service Oil Co. announces that all de- 
partments of the refining division will 
be transferred to Bartlesville, Okla., 
from Tulsa, and that all communica- 
tions sheuld be sent to Bartlesville. 
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91 35-35 .9 1.13 S. La. Sour includes Choctaw, Darrow, N. Crowley, (a) Effective Oct. 2, 1939 by Continental, Humble 
93 36-36.9 1.15 Roanoke and St. Martinsville. S. Ark. Sour includes and Texas Co.; Oct. 3, 1939 by Sinclair and Stanolind; 
95 37-37.9 e17 Buchner, Magnolia and Village pools. Aug. 29, 1939 by Shell. Stanolind’s lowest grade is 
.97 38-38 9 1.19 +N. La.-Ark. Sweet crude and S. La. Sour ef- below 21, at $0.88. Refugio, effective Oct. 2, '39 by 
28-2 Jaigccus: Se sk 1 21 fective Aug. 30, 1939, except Cross Lake, La., Sept. 7, Humble. asgit 
EE 40 & above ‘i oe Baton Rouge-Univ., Sept. 11, and Bunkie and Eola. (b) Shell posts these prices in Iowa district, Black 
*Anahuac-Dickinson includes Cedar Point, Fair- Oct. 23, 1939; and Ark. Sour, Sept. 13, 1939. Bayou and White Castle, La.; prices in Lowa district 
banks, Gillock, Hull, Pierce Junction and Raccoon tFor Below 21° have 2 lower grades: below 18, at $0.75, 18-18.9, $0.77; 
Bend (shallow sand) and Turtle Bay. Effective Sept. 8, 1939, Gulf Refg. Co. met S. O. and 19-19.9, is $0.79. 2 
La’s. N. La.-Ark. Sweet prices in Bull Bayou, Caddo, Note: Humble’s Gulf Coast prices apply in these 
Ruccoon Bend (Deep sand crude) Tomball and Crichton, De Soto, Haynesville, Homer, and El Dorado Texas fields: Amelia, — —— ee _ 
Satsuma (Aug. 11, 1939 > . oa ate do which includes Duval, Jim Hogg, Webb and Zapata 
99.99 9 e asin ie ™ Urania page ing gr ooy Fuel Oil Corp. $1.02 counties and Heyser and Placedo fields; Mykawa, 
——a. -$0 95 32-32.9... $1.15 ank a. (Jan. <0, 193%). == Sugarland, Thompsons aud Webster. 
> ef a «- oe a Posted by Continental Oi! Co Humble’s prices in Refugio include crudes pur- 
24 24 4 srceeeee 99 34-349... . l 19 (Oct. 11. 1938) ig chased in Saxet, East White Point, Greta, O°Connor- 
=s-2>-9 1.01 35-35.9......... 1.21 Vepetate and Ville Platte, La $1.03 McFadden, Taft, Plymouth and Tom O'Connor fields. 
26 26 ) 1.03 36-36 .9 --+ 1.23 ; ES Stanolind’s prices apply in High Island and Spindle- 
27-27.9 1.05 37-37 .9 1.25 (Jan. 1, 1939) top; also in Elinton, Hastings and South Houston, 
28-28 .9 1.07 38-38.9.... -. 1.27 He ‘ Abbeville, La. : ; where, effective Jan. 1, 1940, lowest grade is below 21° 
29-29.9 1.09 39-39. 9. 1.29 Below 36 $0.92 38-389. . - $0.98 at $0.88; rest of schedule same as other Gulf Coast. 
30-30.9 1.11 40 & above 1.31 - 4 2 b+ 39-39 .9 1 on Magnolia posts Mirando, effective Oct. 2, same prices 
SH-SE.9. 6... 21S . sina ” © & ahove...... 1.02 as Humble. Texas Co.’s prices are in ‘Texas and La., 
Dec. 3, 1938, Magnolia posted above price and ‘ ‘ — . Gulf Coast; its prices on Refugio are same as Humble’s 
gravity schedule in Tomball. Effective Aug. 29, 1939, Posted by Caddo Crude Oi! Purchasing Corp. up to 28 gravity; 28 & above, $1.09; on Duval-Mirando 
Stanolind met Humble in Tomball, except that Stano (Aug. 14, 1939 same as Humble’s up to 28; 28 & above, $1.04; it posts 
lind’s schedule begins with below 29 at $1.07 Allison area, Shreveport field. ......... $0.95 Golden Meadow, La., 24-30 grav., $0.90, plus 2e¢ 
lifferential, to 40 & above, $1.10. 
Lisbon, N. La. (Sept. 14, 1939 ; ; 
LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS 4 eo Ge aS 8 3$2-32.9 ; $0.76 Posted by Shell Oil Co., Inc. (Aug. 29, 1939) 
Posted by Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana 28-28 9 reese 68 33-33.9..... 78 Gibson field, Terreborne Parish. La....... ... $1.04 
(t) (For effective dates, see footnote ny | 34-34.9 80 
DS Ds. i ai diwteiate 72 35 & above $2 
A 31-31.9 7 ROCKY MOUNTAIN FIELDS 
- - - Lisbon prices met by Gulf, Sept. 14. Posted by Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. 
g ° ‘. = 5< Note: S. O. Louisiana prices in all La.-Ark. fields, (Effective Oct.t 1, 1938) 
| -3 ©. “23 F. = "2 effective Oct. 5, 1938, are on 100% tank table basis. : ‘ tof pica : 
at _ <3 : af Salt Creek, (except Tensleep crude), Midway =~ 
: Pt 50 a] Oo. WEE oC ee — . Dutton Creek, Wyo., same schedule as Stanoline 
zt 5s os 2 > as me ee AL ctoag ot posts in Oklahoma-Kansas, ranging from $0.86 to 
Ge ei + * hs) a) \For elective dates, see footnote $1.10, which see under Mid-Continent crude on 
Below 20 $0.79 Continental Refugio previous page. 
20-209 $0.73 $0.83 {$0.74 $0.63 82 are were ow Ol Tensleep, Salt Creek field oss 80.616 
21-21 9 .. for for 77 for 85 a Le Iles, heavy. .......-..6s--ssees tetceeereee 0.92 
99.99 9... .... oil oil 80 oil 88 Stano- semiotic = c Shell Elk Basin, light Pee Per eer re. 
ELS ee Below Below 83 Below 91 lind §=nental) Texas Co. She Grass Creek, light..........-...-..-+.+---. 0.90 
24-24.9..... o5°.. 25°. 86 25 of Below 20.... $0.86 $0.91 $0.86 (b)$0.79 Frannie light Sire seondcs Mar ada dues OO ee 
A | er 75 85 89 65 97 : 9.6... 88 -93 Bi 31 Grass Creek, heavy vee . seeveeees 0.40 
26-26.9....... 77 7 92 67 1.00 9 . 90 95 90 83 PRGA IPOS, W908. 6a 5 acini ne a sees cietele 0.35 
cS ee 79 89 94 69 1.02 Z 4 i a 4 Frannie heavy DA OR OTE 0 42 
ORO ¢ C 7 . 
i= a : ww “a te | oes 9% 1.01 96 92 Posted by Ohio Oil Co. (Oct. 11, 1938 
30-30.9...... 85 95 1.00 75 «1.08 25-25.9... 98 1.03 98 95 Elk Basin, Wyo. .$0.90 Rock Creek, 1.00 
S393 9 ..... 87 97 1.02 77 1.10 26-26.9 1.00 I 05 1.00 98 Grass Creek, light 0.90 Lance Creek. . 5 ee 
32-32°9...... 89 99 1.04 79 «1.12 27-27 .9 1.02 1.07 1.€2 1.00 Dry Creek. Mont pie 0.92 
33-33 .9.... 91 1.01 1.06 81 1.14 = a ? 1.04 1.09 1.04 1.02 Grass Creek, heavy (May 1, 1938). $0 50 
34-34.9..... 93 1.03 1.08 831.16 =9-29 .9 1.06 ti 1.06 1.04 Sunburst, Mont. (Nov. 16, 1937) $090) 
$5-35.9..... 95 1.05 1.10 8 «118 30-30 .9 1.08 1.13 1.08 1.06 
36-36.9...... .97 1.07 1.12 87 1.20 31-31 4 1.10 1.15 1.10 1.08 Posted bv Continental Oil Co. 
ee 99 1.09 1.14 89 «1.22 32-329 1.12 1.17 1.12 1.10 (Oct. LL, 1938) 
38-38.9....... 1.01 LIL 1.16 91 1.24 s5-S3.9 1.14 1.19 1.14 1.12 Cat Creek, Mont meer 2kev ine ae 
29-39.9 103 1.13) 1.18 93 1.26 34-34.9 1.16 1.21 1.16 1.14 Big Muddy, Wyo.... a sco otc eR OS 
40 & above 1.05 1.15 1.20 95 1.28 (Continued in nert column Lance Creek, Wyo -- OT 
CALIFORNIA, Posted by Standard Oil of California 
| All gravilies above those quoted take highest price offered in the field. Prices effective Feb. 1, 1940 
| - ° — 
« 2 e. : 
" o =: a3 
: - * 44, =e: £ == 
=. : ~ = 2 5 S 68 pe oe 3 EW) 
Sef £ §& cs . & « tz = ¢ S. 5 OB .§ oh. « 2 Hoss 
mic H 7 é < = & = >t F = ‘ ~ ee « =a 3 = = eee 
=O € - é aa = ts co os tes 2 § oa > <= 865 S Pr = % bs go? 
& id = a © - a =e ~ = s c= _ . 
=a ~-) =< 3 Se es = 4 sve (Ct = = 2 = £2 = s S'S - z = <8 
| his i Si ie | ee te ee ee * £34" = #§8s = $ S32 
SSE = Sf © F S& £8 £ © 23: § $2 = £ i: «4 $24 ¢ F f 8 
Gravity wee on ce £ £ 6 cf £& & Bet S BE G GC oR Zs &S gen BS OC B «At 
14-14.9 $0.65 $0.64 $0.63 $0 64 $0.65 $0 61 $0 65 $0.61 $0.61 $0.62 $0.63 $0 60 $0.60 $0.60 $0.60 $0.60 $0 42 
15-15.9 65 64 63 64 65 61 65 61 ol 62 63 60 60 60 60 60 14 
16-16.9 65 64 63 64 65 61 65 6l 6l 62 63 60 60 60 60 60 .45 
7-17 .9 65 64 63 6t 65 6l 65 61 6l 62 63; : 60 60 60 60 60 . 46 
18-18.9.. 65 64 63 71 65 65 68 61 61 62 63 60 60 60 60 60 , 
19-199 69 64 67 75 70 69 72 61 65 62 63 60 64 61 64 6l $0.60 
20-209 : 73 64 a2 79 .76 74 10 65 .69 62 67 ‘ 60 69 69 69 .62 60 
4. i : 78 64 76 $2 $1 78 79 69 ae 62 72 $0.63 bane 64 74 74 74 .66 .60 
22-22 .9 82 69 $l 86 86 82 82 eae me .66 76 63 : 68 79 79 78 70 63 
23-23 .9 . 86 75 85 89 92 86 $0 71 86 .78 82 71 81 67 7I 84 84 82 .74 67 
24-24.9 ; 90 80 90 93 97 90 77 89 82 . 86 75 85 72 ‘ 75 89 89 86 78 7i 
25-25 .9 : 95 86 94 96 1.02 95 82 93 86 .90 80 89 77 are 79 94 94 .90 .82 75 
26-26.9 99 9] 99 1.00 1.08 99 88 96 90 94 84 941 82 = 83 99 99 95 
27-27 .9 1.03 97 1.03 1 04 1.03 94 1.00 94 .98 89 98 .87 $0.83 $0.92 87 1.04 1.04 99 
28-28.9... 1.07 1.02 1.07 1.07 1.07 99 1.03 .98 os 93 1.02 91 86 96 91 1.09 1.09 1.03 
a: Dp 2-30 2.07) 2.11 1.0 1.10 1.04 1.06 1.02 . 98 1.06 96 90 99 £14 1:34 23.07 
30-30.9 : a8 2.32 G£.1S 1.264 1.1 1.09 1.09 02 1.10 1.01 94 1.02 99 1.19 1.19 1.11 
31-31.9 1.17 1.17 1.14 Elwood Terrace 1.07 1.14 1.05 98 1.06 1.02 2.24 1.24 
$2-32.9 1.20 1.20 1.19 F. o. b. ship Pit 1.18 1.09 1.02 1.09 1.06 1.29 1.29) Kettheman Hills 
33-33.9 1.24 $1.21 PAS b.22 2a 1206 2.93 £ae 1.26 2s LC}... SU 
34-349 +3 1.29 1.23 20 61.26 1599: F230 1.56 1.34 Rake 
| 35-35 .9 = 1.34 1.29 1.24 L.20 2.4 1.20 1.20 
36-369 S 1.39 1.33 1.28 Boe Lae! 223 1.25 
} 37-37 .9 ad 1.44 1 37 1.33 Lon 22 426 : 1.29 
| 38-38.9 ns 1.49 1.37 1.36 1.25 1.30 1.33 
|  30-39.9 : 1.54 1.42 1.29 1.34 1.38 
40-40. .9 = 1.59 1 46 LSS. 1.37 } 
41-41 .9 = 1.50 1.37 1.40 
42-42.9 7. 1.54 1.41 1.44 | 
| 43-43 ..9 a 1.59 i Se a 
14-44.9 = 1.63 1.49 1.51 
| 45-45.9 : 1.67 1.53 1.54 
| 16-46.9 cee ae 
Uf See 1.61 
48-48 .9........... 1.64 
*E1 Segundo prices same as Signal Hill. Wilmington prices same as Signal Hill, except below 19 gravity prices are: 14-16.9. $0.60: 17-17.9, $0.62: 18-18.9, $0.64. 
**Includes Newhall, Mchittrick, Kern River, Round Mountain and Kern Front, schedule for which ends with 19-19.9. Mountain View schedule begins with 19-19.9. 
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7 Index to Advertisers 





This index is published as a convenience 
to the reader. Every care is taken to 
make it accurate, but National Petro- 
leum News ossumes no responsibility for 
errors or Omissions. 





Acheson Colloids Corp. ; 37 
Alemite Corp. ... 
American Can Co. 
American Flange & Mfg. Co. 
American Grease Stick Co. .... 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. : 
Austin Co., The 


Badger & Sons Co., E. B. 

Benjamin Electric Co. 

Berry Sons’ Co., James B. 

Bowser & Co., S. F. 

Bradford Oil Refining Co. 36 
Brodie Co., Inc., Ralph N. 

Buckeye Iron & Brass Works 

Butler Manufacturing Co. ya 


Canfield Oil Co. 33 

Champion Spark Plug Co. 29 

Champlin Refining Co. 

Chevrolet Motor Division, General 
Motors Sales Corp. 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 

Chiksan Oil Tool Co., Ltd. 

Cincinnati Mfg. Co. 

Cities Service Oil Co. 33 

Columbian Steel Tank Co. 

Conewango Refg. Co. 

Crown Can Co. 5 

Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co 


Davidson Enamel Products, Ine 
Davidson Porcelain Enamel 
Davis Welding & Mfg. Co. 

Deep Rock Oil Corp. 

De!lco-Remy 

Dodge Division (Chrysler Motors) 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 


Econo-vent Corp. 
Erie Meter Systems, Inc. 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 


Farrell Mfg. Co. 

Fleet-Wing Corp. 31 
Ford Motor Co. 

Freedom Oil Co. 

Fruehauf Trailer Co 


General American Transportation 
Corp. 

General Electric Co 

General Motors Truck & Coach 
Division 

Giant Tire & Rubber Co. 

Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co 

Goodrich Co., B. F. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Graver Tank & Mfg. Co. 

Great Lakes Steel Corp. 

Gulf Oil Corp. 


Heil Co., The 

Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
Hygienic Products Co 
Industrial Oil Corp. 
International Harvester Co 
International Metal Hose 
Johnson-Williams, Ltd 


Kellogg Div. of American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Co. 


Leland Electric Co. 


Mack Trucks, Inc. 7 
McDonald Mfg. Co., A. Y 
Master Electric Co. 1 


Morrison Bros. 
Mortons Salt 


First Cover 


National Petroleum News 

National Pumps Corp. 

Neptune Meter Co. 

New York Lubricating Co. Second Covet 


Ohio Oil Co. 
Overhead Door Corp 


Paraflow 

Penola, Ine. 

Pennsylvania Grade Crude 6 
Pennsylvania Petroleum Products 
Pioneer Oil Co. 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 

Pump & Meter Mfg. Co., The 36 
Pure Oil Co. 





Republic Oil Co 
Roper Corp., Geo. D. 


Sani-Flush (The Hygienic Products 
Co.) , 

Service Station Equipment Co. 

Shell Oil Co. 

Sinclair Refg. Co., Inc 

Shell Oil Co., Ine 

Smith Meter Co. } 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 

Standard Steel Works 

Stefco Steel Co. 

Stewart-Warner Corp F 

Sun Oil Co. Third Covei 


Texaco Development Corp 
Tokheim Oil Tank Co 


Universal Oil Products Co Pai 
Viking Pump Co 20 


Wayne Pump Co 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
Wheeling Corrugating Co 

Witte Engine Works 


Safety Awards Made 

LOS ANGELES Safety Awards and 
cash bonuses were recently presented 
to 24 truck salesmen of the Seaside Oil 
Co. for compiling more than 500,000 
miles of accident-free driving. 

“According to figures compiled by 
American Petroleum Institute, this rec- 
ord is one of the lowest accident ratios 
of any oil company,” Don Eaton, Sea- 
side’s Superintendent of Automotive 
Equipment said. 

The Certificates cf Honor were pre- 
sented by H. B. Kellogg, Vice-President 
and General Manager, and were signed 
by him and E. Raymond Cato, Chief of 
the California Highway Patrol. 
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Address all Blind Box Number ads to Na- 
tional Petroleum News, 530 Penton Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio, unless otherwise spec- 
tfied. 


For Sale 


Bulk Plant and Service Station togethe 
other dealer outlets and major oil Com- 
pany Commission Agency. Eastern territory, 


part industrial and part farming. Box No 
500 


A live, prosperous lubricating oil jobbing 
and blending plant now making real money. 
Will sell my % interest. Must retire ac- 
count of sickness. No indebtedness. Will 
require about $20,000 cash. Box No. 405 


Positions Wanted 


College graduate 15 years experience in 
Marketing Experience covers all phases 
from Bulk Plant operation to Sales Man- 
ager—also Real Estate and leasing Al 
references. Box No. 408. 


Would like to contact Company interested 
in manufacture and sales of oil for cold 
reduction of steel, tin plate and stainless. 
have proven formulae Have mechanical 
experience In using drawing compounds, 
eutting lubricants and general lubrication 
Box No 109 


Classified Rates 





“For Sale,” “Wanted to buy,” “Help 
Wanted,” “Business Opportunities,” 
“Miscellaneous” classifications, set in 
type this size without border—10 
cents a word. Minimum charge, $3.00 
per insertion. 

“Position Wanted”’—5 cents a word. 
Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. 


Advertisements set in special type 
or with border—$4.00 per column inch. 

Copy must reach us not later than 
Saturday preceding date of issue. 


All advertisements carried on this 
page are payable in advance. 








Situations Open, 


Wanted—Chemical engineer for position 
with contracting firm specializing in oil 
refinery design and construction. Applicant 
must have theoretical as well as practical 
experience in light oil fractionation, poly 
merization and alkylation process design 
Box No. 407. 


Professional Services 





GEORGE A. BURRELL 
Petroleum and Gas Engineer 
Design Construction Reports 


Suite 1909, 
20 Pine Street 1936-42 Fifth Ave. 
New York City Pittsburgh, Pa. 








ROYAL E. BURNHAM 
Attorney-at-Law 
Patent and Trade Mark Practice 
Exclusively 
511 Eleventh Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 














PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY 
An Eaclusive Petroleum Testing 
Laboratory 
Equipped For All Known Tests & 
Research in Petroleum Products 
3953 Shakespeare Ave., Chicago 
Telephone—Spalding 3578 











ANTI-KNOCK VALUES 
DETERMINATIONS 
The Gray Industrial Laboratories 
Chemists and Engineers 
Specialists on Petroleum Products 
$61-976 Frelinghuysen Ave. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Telephone Bigelow 3-4020 
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Although a short straw kept him out 
of Virginia’s legislature, 8 years ago, 
Quincy A. Calhoun, Marion, Va., com- 
mission representative for Continental 
Oil Co., will now divide his time be- 
tween state and agency duties. He has 
been elected to represent his district 
in the state legislature. Eight years 
ago, Mr. Calhoun and his political op- 
ponent received the same number of 
votes. When the two men drew straws 
for the office, Oil Man Calhoun lost. 
No straw-drawing was required this 
time. 


* 


William Kunz, Minneapolis, general 
manager of the Kunz Oil Co., and Mrs. 
Kunz report an enjoyable trip to the 
West Coast. Mr. Kunz says he’s in fine 
shape to go after business in the North- 
west. 

* * * 

Keynoter of Mid-Continent Petroleum 
Co.’s 1940’s spring and summer sales 
program was R. W. McDowell, Tulsa, 
Diamond’s vice-president in charge of 
sales. More than 10,000 sales represen- 
tatives, dealers, and jobbers attended 
a series of 26 dinner meetings during 
April and May. 


* * 


Emil Frick, Luverne, Minn., presi- 
dent of Luverne Oil Co., recently trav- 
eled to Mankato, Minn., and stopped 
for a visit with George and Clarence 
Pond, of the Pond Oil Co. 


+ * * 


W. F. Clinger, president of Pennsyl- 
vania Grade Crude Oil Assn., was re- 
cently appointed to membership on 
State Council of Education, by Gov. 
Arthur H. James. Duties of this coun 








cil are to consult and assist the super- 
intendent of public instruction in carry- 
ing out the public educational program 
in Pennsylvania. Previous to this ap- 
pointment, Mr. Clinger served on the 
school board in his home town, War- 
ren, Pa. 
* * * 


Members of the 1940 Central Com- 
mittee on Pipe Line Transportation of 
the American Petroleum Institute’s Di- 
vision of Production have been ap- 
pointed by George A. Hill Jr., chair- 
man of the division’s general commit- 
tee. C. H,. Kountz, Independence, 
Kans., Sinclair Refining Co., is chair- 
man of the pipe-line committee, with 
C. A. Young, division secretary. 

Two subcommittees were appointed: 
Topical Committee on Pipe-Line Tech- 
nology, with W. F. Rogers, Houston, 
Gulf Oil Corp., chairman; and Confer- 
ence Subcommittee, on Accounting 
Regulations, with Fayette B. Dow, 
Washington, D. C., American Petrole- 
um Institute, chairman, and C, H. 
Cleaver, New York, Northern Group of 
Pipe Lines, vice-chairman. 


kK 


D. H. Bolin, president of North Texas 
Oil & Gas Assn., recently called a mass 
meeting of Texas oil producers at 
Wichita Falls, Tex. to discuss economic 
problems facing the industry. 


* * * 


Two American Petroleum Institute 
appointments recently announced by 
D. V. Stroop, are: M. R. Bower, Cleve- 


land, Standard Oil Co. of Ohio, to Lub- 
rication Committee; and W. KE. Simp- 
son, New York, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 


met recently at Charlotte, N. C 
advertising manager, both from 
Summers, Petersburg,: Va.; L. A. Purvis 
Temple, Columbia, S. C.; Walter 
ro, N. C.; and Mr. Thomas. Seated, left 


urg, Va., and Mr. Gardiner 


Q 





“STRICTLY PERSONAL” 


Ine., to Central Committee on Tanker 
and Barge Transportation. 
ob a cs 

Byron S. Phiilips, native Californian, 
has returned to The Pennzoil in Los An- 
geles as advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager. Mr. Phillips commenced 
his career in the oil industry in 1922 
with this same Pennzoil office, after 
graduating from Pomona College. In 
recent years, Mr. Phillips was sales 
promotion manager for The Pennzoil 
Co. in Oil City, Pa., and is credited with 
inaugurating many modern oil mer- 
chandising methods. 

* * * 

Drawing from his varied experiences 
as U. S. naval commander, oil com- 
pany executive, author and journalist, 
Frank V. Martinek, vice-president in 
charge of personne] at Standard Oil Co. 
of Indiana, recently completed another 
book in the Don Wilson series, titled 
“Don Wilson of the Navy”. 

In 1934, Mr. Martinek wrote “Don 
Wilson in Ceylon’. Two more of this 
series are planned for September pub- 
lication. 

Aside from books, comic strips and 
radio programs on the Don Wilson 
theme, Mr. Martinek has_ written 
“Know Your Man’, a book on per- 
sonnel management, and for past 3 
years has authored a series of articles 
on personne! management for the 
magazine “Good Business”. 

Mr. Martinek is a Lieutenant Com- 
mander of the U. S. Navy Reserve, 
chairman of the Central Gasoline Tax 
Evasion Committee, and has been deco- 
rated by 7 foreign countries. 

* * * 

When July 16, 1940, rolls around, 
Joseph Macha, engineer for Standard 
Oil Co. of Ohio, will celebrate his 39th 
year with this organization. Mr. 
Macha started working with Standard 
as a pneumatic tool repairman. Gar- 
dening and fishing occupy much of his 
time after hours. 


Clute Petroleum Co. of Tulsa has 
been organized by H. William Clute, 
former sales department executive of 
Sinclair-Prairie Oil Marketing Co., to 
market refined products, natural gaso- 
lines and other hydro-carbons. Mr. 
Clute was with Sinclair-Prairie’s Tulsa 
gasoline sales department for 12 years, 
the last three years in active charge 
of that department. 

Director Stuart A. Giraud, Houston, 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., recently 
sent a telegram to Gordon Farned, su- 
perintendent of the company’s refinery 
at Baytown, Texas, congratulating him 
upon the completion of 1,000,000 hours 
by the entire plant, with no disabling 
injuries. The 1,000,000 work hours 
were amassed in 50 consecutive days. 
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